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Murdoch  pins 
circulation  drop 
on  dull  content 

Abitibi  stakes 
its  future  on 
paper  from  trees 

Group  ownership 
endorsed  by 
ANPA  chairman 
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On  April  18,  1977,  three 
editorial  writers  on  Speidel’s 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
Nevada  State  Journal  won  the 
coveted  Pulitzer. 

Warren  L.  Lerude,  Foster 
Church,  and  Norman  F.  Cardoza 
received  journalism’s  most 
p’restigious  award  for  their  hard¬ 
hitting  editorial  campaign  aimed 
at  reducing  the  excessive 
political  influence  of  Reno 
brothel  keeper  Joe  Conforte. 


Having  characterized 
Conforte,  owner  of  Reno’s 
notorious  Mustang  Ranch,  as  a 
threat  to  the  city’s  reputation,  the 
three  writers  challenged  local 
officials  and  organizations  to 
declare  Conforte  an  unhealthy 
influence  in  the  community. 

Gannett  salutes  this  achieve¬ 
ment  and  is  proud  to  have  these 
award-winning  Reno  writers  and 
newspapers  joining  us  in  our 
planned  merger  with  Speidel 
newspapers. 


Gannett 


Tom  Copeland  ...  Director 
of  Marketing  and  Behavioral 
Research,  Copley  International 
Corporation,  with  20 
distinguished  years  in  the 
field  of  newspaper  and 


marketing  research. 

Tom  Copeland  is  one  of  the  men  who 
help  to  keep  Copley  Newspapers  on  top. 

From  detailed  market  and  readership 
studies  to  content  and  circulation  analyses, 

Tom's  years  of  expertise  zero  in  on  every 
segment  of  our  newspapers  to  help  us  keep 
pace  and  continually  improve  our  product. 

Tom's  notable  career  has  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  researchers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  today.  A  past  chairman  of 
both  the  Research  Advisory  Council  of  the 
ANPA  and  the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation's  Newspaper  Section,  Tom  has  also 
contributed  to  books  and  has  written  sev¬ 
eral  articles  on  newspaper  research. 

Tom  Copeland  was  the  6th  annual  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  Sidney  S.  Goldish  Award  for 
"a  significant,  continuing  contribution  to 
newspaper  research",  a  testimonial  to  his 
growing  stature  in  his  field.  Copley  News¬ 
papers  are  proud  that  he  is  one  of  the 
people  who  are  helping  us  to  grow  too. 

Cofiletj  Newspaper . . . 

Managing  for 
Growth 
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We  hope  you  stay  in  the  business, 

Mark  Browning. 


.1 


We’ve  got  a  situation  in  our  organization 
that  you’ve  probably  also  experienced  We  call 
it  bright  flight 

Mark  Browning  was  a  summer  intern  at  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times.  And  he  did  a  helluva 
job.  So  good,  in  fact  he  won  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association’s  Outstanding 
Intern  Award  for  1976. 

Harte-Hanks  hired  him  full-time  after  he 
graduated  But  now  he’s  been  accepted  to  law 
school.  And  he’s  undecided  about 
which  career  to  pursue. 


The  problem  is  how  can  we  convince  bright 
young  talent  like  Mark  to  stay  in  our  business. 

The  best  way,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  continue  our 
strive  for  excellence.  And  maintain  high 
ethical  standards. 

Because  ours  is  not  an  easy  business.  The  frus¬ 
trations  are  many.  The  rewards  can  be  few  and  far 
between.  And  to  stay  with  it  requires  a 
deep  sense  of  commitment 
'  As  edtors  and  publishers,  we  must  reinforce 
that  commitment  And  make  it  become,  in  the 
end  worthwhile. 


HARTE'HANks  Newspapers,  Inc.  NATiONwidE 
PQ  Box  2tR,  San  AntonIq  Iexas  78291 


DRUFW7 


Worldmarket 
for  Printing 
and  Paper 


Information 
and  Progress 

For  two  weeks  DRUPA77  will  be  the  central  event 
for  printers  and  paper  converters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  More  than  1 ,000  manufacturers  will 
present  the  most  advanced  technology,  new 
methods  and  better  systems  for  more  economical 
production.  Please  make  use  of  the  wide  range  of 
information  on  the  following  subjects; 

Composing  •  Copy  preparation 
•  Preparation  of  printing  formes  •  Printing 
•  Paper  converting  and  bookbinding 
•  Materials  •  Equipment. 

With  the  help  of  the  catalog  and  the  DIS 
(DRUPA-Information  System)  you  can  plan  your 
visit.  The  DRUPA  offer  of  each  exhibitor  is  stored  in 
an  EDP  system.  According  to  your  individual 
interests  this  computer  prints  out  a  list  of  exhibitors 
with  their  stand  and  hall  number  and  product 
description.  Please  use  the  attached  coupon  to 
request  further  information. 

7th  International  Fair 
Printing  and  Paper 

Duesseldorf 

June  3-16,1977 


Information:  German  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 


Coupon  for  further  information 


Return  to:  Duesseldorfer  Messegesellschaft  mbH  -NOWEA-  DRUPA’77, 
Postfach  320203,  D-4000  Duesseldorf  30,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Please  send  me/us  □  DRUPA-catalogue(s)  at  DM  ts.-  each 
inclusive  1  voucher  for  1  DIS  route  plan 


□  Visitors'  prospectus 


CompanylName 


Street 


Place  and  Country 
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8- 11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Kutchers 

Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

9- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc., 

Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

10- 15 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Mexico  City. 

11- 15— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Center  for  Continu¬ 

ing  Education,  Boone,  N.C. 

12- 13— Ohio  Newspaper  Association/Buckeye  Press  Production  Confer¬ 

ence,  Heuston  Woods  Lodge.  Oxford. 

12- 14 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Colonnades  Beach 

Hotel,  Singer  Island.  Palm  Beach  Shores. 

13- 15— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Special  Sections,  Execu¬ 

tive  International  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Airport. 

13-16— Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  Culinary  Institute  of  Technology,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

15-18 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  sales  promotion  confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta  Hilton 

18- 21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 

Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

19 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
Sheraton-Boxborough,  Mass. 

19-20 — Allied  Publishers,  Towne  Plaza,  Yakima,  Wash. 


19-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Myrtle  Beach  Hil¬ 
ton  Inn,  South  Carolina. 

19-20 — Law  and  the  Press  Conference,  Niagara  University,  Niagara  Fall, 
N.Y. 


19- 21 — Florida  Press  Association,  Cocoa  Beach. 

20- 21 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Hershey  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Washington 
Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle. 

24-26 — Canadian  Managing  Editors,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

29 — Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper  Editorial  Writers,  Sun  River,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

27-29 — Ontario  News  Photographers  Association,  Seminar  77,  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario. 


JUNE 

3-16— DRUPA  77,  International  Fair  Printing  and  Paper,  Duesseldorf, 
Germany. 

5-9 — Special  Libraries  Association  &  Newspaper  Division,  New  York  Hil¬ 
ton,  NYC. 

8-9— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

8- 10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  regional  meet¬ 

ing,  Pfister  Hotel.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

9- 11 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pine 

Tree  Point  Club.  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

11- 16 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Anaheim  Conven¬ 

tion  Center,  Anaheim,  California. 

12- 17 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspapfer  Editors,  Lorado  Taft 

Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Oregon,  III. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Breckenridge  Pavill- 

ion,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

16 —  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont,  Memphis. 
16-18 — Associated  Dailies  of  New  York,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Inn, 

Plattsburg,  New  York. 

19-22 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Salt  Lake  Hilton. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  "Trends  in  Newspaper  Layout", 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  and  Times. 

26-30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  sales  conference. 
Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

30-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Mark,  Vail, 
Colorado. 


JULY 

7-8 — Buckeye  Press  Association,  Heuston  Woods  Lodge,  Oxford,  Ohio 

14-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 
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ADD  TWO  1977  PUUTZER  PRIZE  WINNERS 
TO  YOUR  OPINION  PAGES 


George  F.  Will.  Winner  of  the  1977 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
cxxnmentary.  Join  the  230  newspiapeis 
now  carrying  his  Sunday/Thursday 
column.  And  discover  why  the 
Pulitzer  committee  dted  this  young, 
conservaHve  columnist  for  being  "at 
home  with  a  wide  range  of  topics 
from  international  relations,  campaigns 
and  urban  problems  to  the  history  of 
machine  guns  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
press." 

William  McPherson.  Awarded  the 
1977  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 


criticism  for  "the  broad  literary  and 
historic  perspjective  characterized  by 
his  writing."  This  award-winning 
critic  is  al^  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post's  literary  section.  Book  World, 
and  daily  Book  World  reviews.  All 
are  avail^le  through  our  Book  Worid 
service. 

For  rates  and  availability  for  George 
F.  Will,  Book  World  service  and  two 
more  Pulitzer  wirmers,  columnist 
David  S.  Broder  and  cartoonist  Tony 
Auth,  contact  William  B.  Dickinson, 
Jr.  (202)  223-5177.  Or  write  to  The 


Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
Washin^on,  D.C.  20071.  Other 
outstanding  columnists  and  features 
are  also  available. 


Washington  Post 
WritersGroup 

ft  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 

George  F.  Will,  left,  and  William  McPherson. 
By  Matthew  Lewis — The  Washington  Post 


Newsbriefs 

There  were  rumors  last  week  in  Fleet  Street  over  the  possi¬ 
ble  consolidation  of  London's  two  evening  newspapers — the 
Evening  News  and  the  Evening  Standard.  The  reports  indi¬ 
cate  Beaverbrook  Newspapers  will  sell  its  Evening  Standard 
to  Associated  Newspapers  Group,  which  owns  the  Evening 
News.  Price  for  the  Standard  is  said  to  be  about  $8  million. 
The  result  of  the  merger  would  be  a  new  evening  paper. 

Both  organizations  acknowledged  talks  have  been  under 
way  but  said  there  hasn’t  been  an  agreement  to  merge. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  investigating  the 
printing-ink  industry  to  discover  if  producers  are  violating 
federal  antitrust  laws  in  the  way  they  make  and  sell  ink. 

The  Boston  office  of  the  FTC  is  in  charge  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  will  try  to  determine  if  the  producers  are  working  to 
lessen  competition,  fix  prices  among  themselves  and  desig¬ 
nate  customers  and  geographical  areas  to  various  producers. 


This  is  the  N.E.W.S.  8 
...  if  it  doesn’t  fit  your  needs, 
we’ll  design  a  system  that  will. 
Get  the  picture? 

For  complete  details  call  or  write  today. 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 

3225  Roanoke  Rd.  •  Kansas  City.  Mo.  641 1 1 

Telephone  816/756-0052 


Remember 

lheHOP6l 


HOP€  begon  in  1958  ujhen  Dr.  UJilliom  6.  UJolsh  initiated 
Q  project  aimed  ot  internotional  goodujill  and 
understanding  and  submitted  a  plan  For  the  ujorld's 
first  peocetime  hospitol  ship.  The  S.S.  HOPE  has  since 
been  retired,  but  the  ujork  and  activities 
of  Project  HOPE  hove  continued  uiorlduuide. 

The  people  of  Project  HOPE  remember  the  HOPE  os  o 
prologue  to  neuj  land-based  medicol  teaching  programs. 
Thev  Qsk  you  to  Remember  the  HOPE  too. 

Give  to; 


Deportment  R.  Ukishin9ton.  D.C.  20007 
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Lee  Enterprises  has  agreed  to  purchase  the  50%  Newhouse 
stock  interest  in  Mount  Hood  Radio  &  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  owner  of  KOIN-TV  in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  station  is  a 
CBS  affiliate. 

The  sale  price  was  $13,500,000  and  Lee  has  also  offered  to 
purchase,  on  the  same  terms,  the  50%  stock  interest  owned 
by  others. 

E.  R.  Vadeboncoeur,  president  of  Newhouse  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  said,  “Under  present  circumstances,  there  is  no 
way  for  us  to  acquire  full  ownership  of  KOIN-TV.  We  have 
therefore  agreed  to  sell  our  stock  in  KOIN-TV  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  opportunities  for  full  ownership  in  other  appropriate 
markets.” 

*  *  * 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company  announced 
last  week  it  had  acquired  221,600  additional  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Harper  &  Row,  a  New  York  book  publishing 
firm.  The  Minneapolis  company  now  owns  877,734  shares  of 
Harper  &  Row,  or  approximately  39%  of  the  shares  out¬ 
standing. 

9k  9k  9)C 

May  1  will  sec  a  new  shopper  sponsored  by  Federal’s  Inc., 
hand  delivered  to  more  than  100,000  homes  surrounding  its 
six  Detroit  department  stores.  The  16  page  tabloid  called  the 
Detroit  City  Journal  will  contain  stories  about  city  people 
and  events.  Federal’s  will  support  the  new  shopper  with  a 
long  term  advertising  contract. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ocean  View  Cablevision  of  California  has  been  sold,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  respective  local  franchising  au¬ 
thorities,  to  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Ocean  View  serves  the  communities  of  Asilomar 
Beach,  Del  Rey  Oaks,  Marina,  Pacific  Grove  and  Seaside. 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  also  owns  Monterey 
Peninsula  TV  Cable,  which  serves  Carmel,  Carmel  Valley 
and  Monterey. 

Charles  Christopher  Thieriot,  representing  the  Chronicle, 
said  the  company  looked  forward  to  continuing  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Monterey  peninsula  community.  The  Chronicle 
also  owns  Western  Communications  Co.,  which  serves 
90,000  subscribers  throughout  California  and  New  Mexico. 

9k  *  * 

Jody  Powell,  the  White  House  press  secretary,  was  busy  this 
week  making  phone  calls,  talking  to  White  House  officials 
and  staff-members  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  sources  for 
the  New  York  Times’  story  bylined  by  James  Wooten  on 
President  Carter’s  executive  style.  Powell  said  the  April 
25  front  page  article  was  “totally  inaccurate”  and  “unfair.” 

Powell  called  Wooten,  according  to  the  Times  story  in 
the  April  26  paper,  and  attempted  to  ask  him  which  staff 
members  he  might  have  interviewed. 
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WE'RE  SELLING  THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMSA 
FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  A  POSTAGE  STAMP! 

Look  at  it  this  way.  If  you're  a  national  or  regional  advertiser,  you  use 
test  markets  extensively  .  .  .  right?  Right!  And  what  better  way  to  test 
market  a  product  or  service  than  by  using  the  south's  fastest  growing 
market .  .  .  Birmingham,  Alabama! 

Because  when  it  comes  to  paralleling  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  we're  right  in  line.  Want  proof?  How  about  a  few 
facts  and  figures  for  starters . 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA  | 

SAASA  POPULATION  . 

. . . .  794,600 

USA 

BIRMINGHAM  SAASA 

Males. . . 

. 48.4%... 

.  47.3% 

Females. 

. 51.5%... 

.  52.6% 

18-24... 

. 13.6%... 

.  13.7% 

25-34. . . 

. 13.3%... 

.  13.0% 

35-49... 

. 16.5%... 

.  16.4% 

50-64... 

. 14.8%... 

.  15.1% 

65  +  .... 

. . 10.4%... 

.  10.9% 

Labor  Force: 

Males. . . 

. 26.2%. . . 

.  26.6% 

Females. 

EBI 

. 17.9%... 

.  16.7% 

Per  Capita . $5,003.00. . . 

. $4,692.00 

Per  household  $14,797.00. . . 

.  $13,835.00 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  there's  a  lot  more  information  you 
need  in  the  way  of  demographics,  so  we've  prepared  a  con¬ 
cise  package  that  will  tell  you  everything  about  Birmingham, 
our  SAASA,  and  the  people  who  live  here.  Just  write  our  Mar¬ 
keting  Director  at  The  Birmingham  News,  and  ask  for  Market 
Information  Package  #3. 

You  don't  have  anything  to  lose,  and  it's  a  13‘  investment 
that  will  mean  big  money  to  you  in  the  long  run! 

SOURCE:  Survey  of  Buying  Power  Data  Service-1976;  Area 
Manpower  Review,  Oct.  1976;  Employment  and  Earnings-1 976 
(Jan.  1977). 

Clht  iBxtllUlXghatU  Nttxxs  Birmingham  Post -Herald 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Editor  &  Publisher 

T  H  f  (  O  »  ’  •<  t  S  T  A  T  1 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


A  promise  to  the  Third  Worid 

One  of  the  ingredients  of  success  in  defeating  the  Soviet- 
inspired  effort  at  Nairobi  to  put  news  media  under  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  put  the  news  media  to  work  promoting 
government  policy  was  the  assurance  by  representatives  of 
the  Western  world’s  free  press  they  would  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  press  of  the  Third  World  in  up-grading  their 
press  and  broadcast  facilities  and  techniques. 

According  to  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Unesco 
conference  in  Nairobi,  “the  Western  representatives  offered 
technical  assistance  to  improve  the  quality  of  newspaper 
and  broadcasting  performance  and  professional  assistance 
to  raise  the  level  of  reportorial  and  editorial  competence.” 

That  this  promise  must  be  kept  “to  alleviate  the  legiti¬ 
mate  concerns  of  the  Third  World  countries  about  the  com¬ 
munications  gap  which  exists  in  the  world,”  according  to 
Kirkpatrick,  should  be  obvious  to  news  people  in  the  free 
world. 

That  it  ivill  be  kept  may  not  be  acknowledged  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  controlled  press  in  the  Soviet  sphere,  but  it  will 
upset  their  time  table  and  might  destroy  it. 

Formation  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Development 
Committee,  announced  at  the  ANPA  convention  this  week 
in  San  Francisco,  to  be  funded  entirely  from  private  con¬ 
tributions,  is  a  necessary  step  to  keep  the  promise.  Tax 
exempt  contributions  are  being  solicited  for  this  effort  from 
units  of  the  press  in  the  free  world  to  be  used  for  these 
purposes: 

Create  a  manpower  pool  of  experts  to  assist  press  and 
electronic  media  personnel  in  developing  countries; 

Assess  technical  needs  and  channel  to  them  equipment 
donated  by  media; 

Establish  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  exchange, 
scholarship,  intern  and  technical  training  programs  being 
offered  in  developed  nations  which  journalists  from  devel¬ 
oping  nations  might  utilize. 

This  effort  must  be  supported,  it  must  be  successful.  It 
will  not  deter  the  forces  of  repression  from  their  efforts  to 
extend  their  ideology  to  the  Third  World  nations.  But  it 
will  dilute  their  chances  for  complete  success. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world’s  humanity  is  represented  in  the 
Third  World  countries.  The  press  of  the  free  world,  both 
print  and  broadcast,  must  live  up  to  its  obligation  and 
responsibility  in  supporting  the  cause  of  free  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  missionary  effort  to  spread  the  gospel  of  freedom 
internationally  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
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FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 
r> . 


BITING  THE  DUST 


Letters 


J-GRADUATES 

Your  recent  editorial  concerning  the 
willingness,  even  eagerness,  of  good 
editors  to  accept  college  journalism 
graduates  is  refreshing.  Yet  some  editors 
are  alarmed  at  the  huge  enrollment  of 
college  journalism  majors,  and  under¬ 
standably  so. 

But  there  is  a  saving  grace  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  is  seldom  mentioned.  If  we 
were  to  take  a  hypothetical  figure  of 
60,000  such  majors,  here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  are  almost  certain  to  happen. 

First,  many  enter  journalism  curricula 
with  misconceptions. 

At  least  one-third  will  be  disconcerted 
at  the  requirements  and  will  not 
graduate.  Statistically,  20,000,  maybe 
more,  will  drop  out,  leaving  40,000  or 
fewer. 

Another  third  or  more,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  fine  liberal  education,  will  enter 
other  fields,  such  as  graduate  work,  law, 
high  school  and  grade  school  teaching, 
other  professions,  and  business.  I  know 
one  who  is  an  important  real  estate  man, 
and  another  who  is  a  golf  professional. 

Now  there  are  20,000  left.  At  least  half 
will  enter  journalism  fields  other  than 
newspaper  work — they  will  go  to  the 
wire  services,  the  magazines,  and  in 
large  numbers  to  radio  and  television 
jobs. 

We  are  down  to  10,000. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  half  of 
these  will  enter  work  associated  with  the 
press  or  broadcasting  that  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  news.  Some  will  become  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  or  cinematog¬ 
raphers  or  enter  drama.  Hundreds, 
maybe  a  thousand,  will  go  into  advertis¬ 
ing  or  circulation,  and  some  will  rise  to 
publishing  positions  or  ownership  of 
newspapers.  Some  will  go  into  book  pub¬ 
lishing.  Meanwhile,  public  relations  will 
claim  two  or  three  thousand,  maybe 
more. 

Who  are  left?  They  are  a  group  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  who  staunchly  stick 
to  the  news,  and  enter  news-editorial  de¬ 
partments.  I  know  a  graduate  who  went 
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almost  immediately  into  a  city  editorship 
after  graduation,  and  on  a  significant 
paper,  too.  Those  2,000  are  just  about 
the  number  the  papers  can  absorb  each 
year;  and  that  pretty  well  disposes  of  our 
theoretical  60,000. 

All  this  is  indeed  suppositional,  but  I 
would  wager,  from  27  years  of  teaching 
and  administrative  experience  in  univer¬ 
sities,  that  it  is  very  close  to  the  truth. 

Keen  Rafferty 
(Keen  Rafferty  is  emeritus  professor  of 
journalism,  University  of  New  Mexico.) 

Ik  *  id 


Correction 

In  the  April  23  issue  of  E&P  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  incorrectly 
listed  in  the  Runners-up  and  Special 
Mention  categories  of  the  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard  Public  Service  Awards.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  one  of  the 
winners  in  the  two  categories. 

• 

Short  takes 

Very  nice.  Partly  sunny  through  to¬ 
morrow,  except  tonight,  when  it’ll  be 
mostly  dark. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

♦  ♦  * 

“When  he  loves  he’s  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  getting  a  reference,’’  someone 
said.  The  man  in  green  scowled.  “He 
just  want  to  be  known,’’  he  said. — Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

3i(  3tc 

Friends  and  employes  of  Nelson  Rock¬ 
efeller  who  received  $1.8  million  in  tar- 
free  and  forgiven  loans  from  the  former 
governor  .  .  .  New  York  Times. 
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WALTER  MEARS 


AP  Special  Correspondent  Walter 
Mears  won  the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  national  reporting  for  his  coverage 
of  last  year’s  presidential  primaries 
and  the  campaign  and  election. 
The  Pulitzer  jury  said  that  probably 
more  people  throughout  the  world 
read  his  words  than  those  of  any 
other  political  reporter. 


ft4940 
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AM-llaetlont  l8th  Id  -  DatiSaeapt  6  takes,  480-S,800 
IB  GUT 

IB  «i£riB  S.  IBABS 
AP  Speelal  Corrapondent 

WASEIIGTOI  AP  -  Sauoerat  Cartar  defeated  Frealdent  Ford  and 

von  the  Vhlta  Honaa  earlp  fadneeday,  ending  eight  jaara  of  Bepahllean 
rale  and  crooning  hla  long,  once  lonely  eaa[palgn  ont  of  the  polltleal 
vllderneaa* 

Hi  reloleed  In  Atlanta,  at  foto:  o»elook  In  the  nornlng,  after  the 
tension  of  a  long  count  and  a  oloao  race,  aaylng: 

••1.  jray  that  I  can  lire  np  to  yonr  confidence  and  nerar  dlaappolnt 
yoa,»* 

Bi  praised  the  ranqnlshed  Ford  as  a  for^dahle  opponent,  «*a  good 
■td  decant  son.** 

At  the  thlta  House,  a  spokessan  said  the  President  had  gone  to  hod 
md  sould  hare  nothing  to  say  until  later  In  the  aornlng. 

Carter,  an  ohscure,  ex-Georgia  gorernor  a  scant  two  years  age,  won 
the  presidency  with  a  three  per  cent  lead  In  the  popular  Tote,  and 
idth  at  least  872  electoral  rotes  In  hla  eoluB. 

It  was  a  night  for  rejoicing  In  Atlanta  and  in  tiny  Plains,  Carter »s 
hose  hanlet. 

“If  I  can  tap  the  greatness  that*a  la  yon  and  the  Aaerlcan  people, 
we  can  sake  our  nation  great  and  the  source  of  pride  once  again, »» 
Carter  told  hla  rlctory  oolahratloa.  “Are  yon  proud  of  our  nation-** 
And  the  Toloee  of  the  South  shouted  yes, 

“It*a  not  going  to  he  easy  for  any  of  ns,**  the  president -elect 
said.  **I  don*t  claln  to  know  all  the  answers  hut  •••  !*■  not  afraid 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  president  of  the  Dtaltad  States  heoanae 
^  strsP'*'''  "od  ny  courage  ...  cose  froa  you.** 

So  '  for  power,  saying  tw  already  has  a  list  of  naass 


Pulitzer  Prizes  in  the  AP  fold  now  number  30. 
Mears  and  Ulevich  join  nine  other  AP 
Pulitzer  Prize-winners  still  on  the  job  for 

AP  members.  They  are:  Eddie  Adams,  New  York 


There  are  two  sides  to  every  story 


words 


NEAL  ULEVICH 


Neal  Ulevich,  a  veteran  of  picture 
assignments  throughout  Asia  for  The 
AP,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot 
news  photography  for  a  series  of 
photographs  of  a  student  uprising  in 
Bangkok.  One  of  the  photos  shows  a 
rightist  striking  the  lifeless  body  of  a 
hanged  student. 


•  Peter  Arnett,  New  York*  Max  Desfor,  Tokyo 

•  Horst  Faas,  London  •  John  Filo,  Kansas  City 

•  Jack  Thornell,  New  Orleans  •  Nick  Ut,  Tokyo 

•  Paul  Vathis,  Harrisburg  •  Sal  Veder,  San  Francisco 


and  pictures.  For  Al^  both  are  winning  sides 
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By  John  Consoli 

Australian-born  publisher  Rupert 
Murdoch,  in  his  first  public  appearance 
before  a  gathering  of  American  pub¬ 
lishers  since  taking  over  the  New  York 
Post  last  December,  painted  a  gloomy 
picture  for  American  newspapers  unless 
they  become  essential  reading  in  the  life 
of  “the  ordinai7  person.” 

*  “Too  many  of  us  have  isolated  ourse¬ 
lves  from  large  areas  of  life,  becoming 
apathetic  about  the  interests  of  assembly 
line  workers,  gas  station  attendants  or 
clerical  employees,”  Murdoch  told  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  IJPI  luncheon  during  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

*  “Too  often  we  have  accepted  the 
proposition  that  we  must  be  soporific  to  be 
significant  and  colorless  to  be  credible. 
Too  often  we  appear  oblivious  to  changes 
in  lifestyles  and  buying  habits. 

*  “Too  many  newspapers  the  world 
over  seem  more  preoccupied  with  cover¬ 
ing  the  machinery  of  government  rather 
than  the  lives  of  the  governed,”  he  said. 
“Too  often  newspapers  appear  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  solenm  with  ourselves.  Too  often 
tedium  is  the  message.” 

“1  cannot  avoid  the  temptation,” 
Murdoch  said,  “of  wondering  whether 
there  is  any  other  industry  in  this  country 
which  seeks  to  presume  so  completely  to 
give  the  customer  what  he  does  not 
want.” 

“1  am  not  suggesting,”  he  said,  “that 
human  interest — sometimes  derisively 
called  sensationalism — is  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  standard  of  news  judgement.  Far 
from  it.  I'm  simply  pleading  the  case  that 
without  first  gaining  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  the  rest  is  so  much  waste  of 
time.  A  press  that  fails  to  interest  the 
whole  community  is  one  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  a  house  organ  of  the  elite 
engaged  in  an  increasingly  private  con¬ 
servation  with  a  dwindling  club. 

“We  must  recapture  the  essentiality  of 
the  daily  newspaper  in  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  person,”  Murdoch  said.  “We 
are  not  going  to  do  this  with  reflective, 
anecdotal  writing  so  popular  in  schools 
of  journalism.  Nor  are  we  going  to  do  it 
with  the  old  fashioned  retailing  of  the  day 
to  day  news  which  tv  and  radio  do  so 
much  better.  If  we  are  no  more  than 
mechanical  recorders  of  events,  the 
phrase  ‘1  saw  it  on  tv’  will  haunt  us.” 

Prisoners  of  old  routines 
Murdoch  said  those  newspapers  that 


fail  or  go  out  of  business,  will  do  so  not 
because  they  are  “dealing  with  a 
superior  machine  endowed  with  super¬ 
natural  powers.  It  will  be  in  large  part 
because  we  are  prisoners  of  old  routines. 
We  cannot  survive  either  as  condensed 
editions  of  the  Congressional  Record  or 
dull  rewrites  of  the  police  blotter.” 

The  tv  soap  opera,  he  went  on  to  say, 
“has  often  been  ridiculed  and  reviled. 
Yet  in  its  more  expert  presentations,  it 
often  touches  more  authentic  nerves 
among  harassed  housewives  and  alien¬ 
ated  young  people  than  thousands  of 
abstract,  ponderous  words  that  we  print 
(in  newspapers.)” 

The  newspaper  industry,  Murdoch 
said,  “is  an  industry  under  siege.”  He 
cited  the  “inflated  costs  of  labor  and 
paper.”  Both,  he  said,  “constantly  want 
more  for  less.”  He  also  predicted  “the 
falling  share  of  total  advertising  revenues 
and  rising  costs”  will  be  with  newspap¬ 
ers  for  a  long  time. 

“I  know  that  the  most  recent  figures 
are  a  little  less  discouraging,”  he  said, 
“but  if  we  do  not  achieve  a  real  break¬ 
through  with  young  readership,  we  will 
die  along  with  our  customers.” 

Murdoch  said  in  Britain  there  is  such  a 
large  market  that  publishers  “have  the 
luxury”  of  maximum  diversity.  “They 
can  focus  on  any  one  part  of  the  market 
and  strive  to  serve  it  in  the  best  way 
possible,  disregarding  those  who  do  not 
want  their  newspaper  because  they  have 
the  choice  of  several  excellent  and  diffe¬ 
rent  publications.  Unhappily,  none  of  us 
can  afford  this  in  this  country,  where  all 
face  the  difficulty  of  seeking  universal 
approval  without  falling  victim  to  bland¬ 
ness.” 

“We  should  never  forget  that  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  single  most  profitable  and  best  en¬ 
trenched  publication  was  built  under  our 
noses  in  the  1960’s  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  serving  readers  better  than  we 
did — TV  Guide,”  Murdoch  said. 

“The  question  we  must  constantly  ask 
ourselves  is  whether  our  current  prosper¬ 
ity  is  passing  or  superficial,  whether  we 
are  allowing  a  tendency  to  elitist  jour¬ 
nalism  to  lead  directly  to  a  readership 
crisis,”  he  said. 

Murdoch  referred  to  a  poll  taken  by 
the  Indianapolis  News  last  year  that 
asked  both  readers  and  the  paper’s 
editors  to  rate  the  most  important  news 
stories.  “Apart  from  both  groups  agre¬ 
eing  on  the  presidential  campaign,  60% 


K.  Rupert  Murdoch 

of  the  editor’s  favorites,  failed  to  make  it 
with  the  readers. 

“Somehow  we  all  have  to  rapidly 
overhaul  the  traditional  parameters  and 
disciplines  of  news,”  Murdoch  said. 
“We  are  faced  with  having  to  serve  a 
new,  selfish  generation  .  .  .  which  lacks 
any  homogeneity. 

“I  don’t  pretend  to  know  what  that 
generation  wants  but  1  do  know  that  it 
doesn’t  feel  dependent  on  the  traditional 
type  of  daily  newspaper — we  have  a  di¬ 
verse  audience  out  there.  It  has  grow- 
ingly  diverse  reading  habits  and  is  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult  to  serve.  The  ans¬ 
wer  must  not  be  to  fall  for  the  temptation 
of  retreating  to  the  old  established  minor¬ 
ity  quality  audience  at  the  top  of  the 
market.  This  would  be  an  abdication  of 
our  role — I  would  say  our 
responsibility — of  communicating  via  the 
written  word  with  the  great  mass  of  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Murdoch  was  introduced  by  UPl  pres¬ 
ident  Rod  Beaton  who  told  publishers  in 
attendance.  “Rupert  Murdoch  isn’t  the 
typical  empire  builder  although  an  em¬ 
pire  he  has  built.”  Murdoch  operates 
more  than  80  newspapers  in  Britain  and 
Australia  in  addition  to  the  National 
Star,  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  the 
New  York  Post  in  the  United  States. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Publishers  urged  to  print 
news  for  ‘ordinary  person’ 
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Abitibi  stakes  future  on  Murdoch 


paper  made 

By  1.  William  HiU 

The  largest  newsprint  producing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world — Canadian- 
owned  Abitibi  Co. — is  staking  its  future 
on  wood  fiber  newsprint  and  the  indust¬ 
rial  complex  already  in  place. 

This  was  the  message  given  to  the 
AN  PA  San  Francisco  convention  on 
April  27  by  Abitibi's  president,  Thomas 
J.  Bell.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
such  alternate  fiber  sources  as  straw, 
bagasse,  and  kenaf  have  given  no  indica¬ 
tion  they  can  compete.  He  said  also  he 
saw  no  future  for  plastics  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive. 

Bell’s  belief  appeared  in  conflict  with 
remarks  made  earlier  in  the  convention 
by  ANPA  chairman  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr., 
who  said  he  had  high  hope  for  fiber  from 
fast-growing  kenaf. 

In  predicting  a  favorable  future  for 
wood  fiber.  Bell  gave  no  indication  of 
how  high  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
newsprint  price  to  soar. 

Bell  described  the  already  astronomi¬ 
cal  price  of  newsprint  in  these  words: 

“We  cut  down  trees,  truck  them  an 
average  of  100-150  miles  to  our  mills,  put 
them  through  an  expensive  pulping  pro¬ 
cess  and  then  across  a  capital  intensive, 
and  energy  intensive  paper  machine.  We 
wrap  the  paper  and  ship  it  an  average  of 
1000-1500  miles  and  land  it  in  your  pres¬ 
sroom  at  about  15  cents  a  pound.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  commodity  for  which 
we  pay  as  little  as  15  cents  a  pound, 
unless  it  is  sand  and  gravel  straight  out  of 
a  quarry.  This  is  why  we  strongly  believe 
that  newsprint  is  your  raw  material  for 
the  foreseeable  future — it  is  just  difficult 
now  to  see  a  substitute  that  can  com¬ 
pete.” 

Bell  went  on  to  say  that  Abitibi’s 
technological  research  facilities  are  di¬ 
rected  to  “more  fiber  per  acre  of  land, 
more  fiber  out  of  the  trees,  and  more 
paper  out  of  the  fiber.” 

After  quoting  a  prediction  by  Melvin 
Kurth,  president  of  Southland  Paper 
Mills,  that,  while  two-thirds  of  U.S. 
newsprint  is  supplied  today  by  Canadian 
sources,  50^  in  the  future  will  be 
supplied  by  domestic  sources.  Bell  took 
exception  to  the  claim  that  Canadian 
firms  will  be  forced  to  raise  prices  more 
rapidly  than  major  U.S.  producers. 

“The  Canadian  industry  will  do  its 
best  to  see  that  this  does  not  come  to 
pass.”  Bell  said.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
as  time  goes  by.  southern  land  will  grow 
expensive  and  southern  labor  and  energy 
costs  will  escalate. 

“1  firmly  feel,”  he  said,  “that  our  two 
countries  are  locked  together  so  closely 
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from  wood 

economically,  that  we  in  Canada  cannot 
exist  for  many  years  with  any  great  dis¬ 
parities  in  our  basic  cost  structures,  such 
as  labor  rates,  interest  rates,  and  rates  of 
corporate  and  personal  taxes.” 

After  conceding  that  the  southern  pro¬ 
ducer  presently  has  lower  wood  and 
labor  costs  than  Canada,  Bell  declared: 
“1  doubt  if  we  can  meet  these  costs  in  the 
short  run,  but  our  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
gap  and  redress  our  disadvantages.” 

Bell  emphatically  declared  that  “we 
do  not  intend  to  withdraw  from  any  mar¬ 
kets.” 

He  continued:  “Newsprint  is  Abitibi’s 
major  product.  It  accounts  for  over  50% 
of  our  sales  dollar  and  we  can  produce 
about  2.3  million  tons  annually,  close  to 
10  per  cent  of  which  is  from  our  two 
southern  U.S.  mills.  Our  greatest  preoc¬ 
cupation  is  to  get  our  costs  under  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  our  industry’s  number  one 
problem.” 

Listing  his  industry’s  technical 
achievements.  Bell  included  application 
of  computer  technology  on  newsprint 
machine  controls,  new  twin  wire  formers 
for  newsprint  machines,  and  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  wood  harvesting. 

Bell  also  pointed  out  that  Canada  has 
an  adequate  wood  supply  to  provide 
fiber  well  into  the  next  century,  has  mills 
in  place,  plenty  of  water  and  substantial 
sources  of  hydro-electric  power. 

Against  these  Canadian  advantages, 
he  admitted  to  high  transportation  costs; 
high  wood  costs  due  to  geography,  to¬ 
pography,  climate,  and  species  and  size 
of  trees;  and  high  labor  costs  in  produc¬ 
ing  pulp  wood  and  in  converting  the 
wood  to  paper. 

Bell  closed  his  speech  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “It  is  our  job  to  keep  you  in  a 
position  to  sell  your  product  at  a  price 
competitive  to  a  chocolate  bar  and  not  a 
martini.”  He  admitted  that  he  had  first 
planned  to  allude  to  a  cup  of  coffee  in¬ 
stead  of  a  candy  bar  but  that,  when  he 
found  a  cup  of  coffee  cost  60(2  at  his  San 
Francisco  hotel,  he  decided  to  cite  a 
chocolate  bar  instead. 


Heads  agency  pr 

Thomas  L.  Harris  has  been  named 
president  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  which  ranks  ninth  among  all 
advertising  agency  public  relations  oper¬ 
ations  nationally.  Harris  also  holds  the 
title  of  director  of  information  for  the 
Frozen  Action  Communications  Team 
(FACT),  the  public  relations  arm  of  the 
frozen  food  industry  and  a  client  of 
FCB/PR. 
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Murdoch  then  introduced  himself  to 
publishers.  “There  is  no  Murdoch  style  of 
journalism,”  he  said.  “Only  a  policy  of 
putting  the  reader  above  all  else.” 

Commenting  on  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  himself  following  the 
acquisition  of  the  Post,  Murdoch  said, 
“When  I  read  what  some  of  your  news¬ 
papers  wrote  about  me  and  the  newspap¬ 
ers  1  run,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

“For  my  part,  I  think  we  should  all 
take  a  rest  from  public  pronouncements 
about  each  other  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  being  judged  by  the  people 
who  read  and  enjoy  our  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “It  is  surely  time  we  realized  that 
the  public  doesn’t  give  a  damn  about  us.” 

Commenting  on  “the  desriability  of 
old  fashioned  newspaper  competition,” 
Murdoch  said,  “it  is  something  1  revel  in 
and  practice  with  mixed  success.”  He 
added  that  “in  all  cases  I  can  de¬ 
monstrate  conclusively  that  vigorous 
competitive  journalism  dramatically  in¬ 
creases  total  readership,  especially 
among  younger  people.” 

“It  may  seem  immodest,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  I  contend  that  the  monopoly 
newspapers  who  are  today  worrying 
about  their  readership  should  look  at  the 
evolving  journalism  and  publishing 
techniques  of  the  main  competitive  mar¬ 
kets.” 

He  told  of  how  recently  released  mar¬ 
ket  study  figures  for  New  York  City 
suggested  that  in  the  2Vi  years  up  until 
last  September,  circulation  of  the  three 
city  dailies  dropped  a  total  of  417,000  or 
12>/i%  of  their  total,  while  readership  fell 
by  some  2  million. 

“What  is  worth  noting  is  that  in  the  six 
months  since  that  survey  was  concluded, 
more  than  half  of  those  lost  sales  have 
been  replaced,”  he  said.  “It  is  early  days 
yet  to  draw  any  conclusions,  but  1  fore¬ 
cast  that  within  another  18  months,  all 
three  of  us  will  have  returned  to  our  pre¬ 
vious  peak  figures.”  This  later  statement 
puts  Murdoch  on  record  as  indicating  the 
Post  should  gain  some  200,000  in  circula¬ 
tion  by  October  of  1978.  Helping  the 
Post,  in  addition  to  the  competition, 
which  has  led  to  changes  in  the  editorial 
package,  is  the  considerable  portion  of 
old  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press  home  de¬ 
liveries  the  paper  will  pick  up. 

In  a  rap  at  newspaper  monopolization, 
Murdoch  said,  “the  economies  of 
monopolization  and  automation  are  fine 
and  good,  and  certainly  impress  Wall 
Street,  but  they  do  no  more  than  provide 
us  with  time  and  profits.  They  not  only 
do  not  provide  readers,  but  often  lead  to 
developments  which  result  in  loss  of 
readership — earlier  deadlines,  worse 
printing  and  complacent  editing. 
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Group  publishing  trend 
endorsed  by  AN  PA 


By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Joe  Smith,  chairman  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  took 
issue  with  those  who  favor  the  breakup 
of  multiple  or  group  owned  newspapers. 

In  the  opening  address  to  the  91st  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  convention,  held  in  San 
Francisco  this  week.  Smith  said  he  has 
seen  “No  evidence  that  the  quality  of  a 
newspaper  is  guaranteed  to  be  better 
when  it  is  the  exclusive  concern  of  its 
owners.  In  fact,  some  such  papers  are 
inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  some  news¬ 
papers  which  are  members  of  multiple 
groups  are  among  the  best.” 

“If  and  when  appropriate,  such  views 
will  be  expressed  to  oppose  and  counter 
any  attempt  to  prescribe  or  limit  news¬ 
paper  ownership,”  Smith  said. 

Smith,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  a  daily  owned  by 
McCormick  &  Co.,  said  he  had  heard  of 
one  proposal  calling  for  a  study  of  news¬ 
paper  operations  with  the  “Inference 
that  our  business  and  its  ownership 
might  be  regulated  by  the  government  if 
the  government  decides  we  are  not  serv¬ 
ing  our  communities  in  a  manner  that 
some  government  decides  is  fair  and 
proper.” 

Idea  in  conflict 

“If  any  idea  was  ever  in  conflict  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  a 
Constitutionally-Mandated  Free  Press, 
this  one  takes  first  prize,”  Smith  said, 
adding:  “Just  remember  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  can  tell  you  that  you  can 
own  nine  and  not  ten,  can  also  deem  you 
unqualified  to  own  even  one.” 

Smith  said  the  “Time  and  energy  of 
such  government  enthusiasts  could  be 
better  spent  on  understanding  and  im¬ 
proving  the  conditions  which  cause  own¬ 
ers  to  sell.”  He  identified  these  measures 
as  the  penalty  on  so-called  surplus  ac¬ 
cumulation,  inheritance  taxes,  OSH  A, 
EEOC,  ERISA. 

Smith  took  the  occasion  to  renew 
ANPA’s  pledge  to  combat  government 
control  of  newspaper  economics  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  “Inconsistent  with  the 
First  Amendment  which  simply  does  not 
permit  a  Free  Press  to  be  starved  into 
impotence  or  nitpicked  into  ineffective¬ 
ness  by  direct  or  indirect  edict  of  the 
very  government  that  a  free  press  must 
monitor  for  a  free  people.” 

He  said  ANPA  opposes  any  gasoline 
rationing  plan  which  unfairly  affects 
newspapers.  He  said  ANPA  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  board  of  directors  to  file 
an  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  on 
“Those  ownership  matters  as  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Broadcast  Crossowner¬ 
ship  Task  Force  under  Joe  Dealey  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.” 

Outside  of  the  government  affairs 
area.  Smith  touched  on  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  technology  research 
field,  urging  attendance  at  the  June  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference  in 
Anaheim. 

Smith  said  ANPA  research  specialists, 
both  members  and  staff,  are  working 
closely  with  AP  and  UPI  to  develop  fu¬ 
ture  satellite  communications  links  for 
news.  He  said  staff  specialists  are  “Mak¬ 
ing  measurable  progress  on  development 
of  newsprint  made  completely  or  par¬ 
tially  of  pulp  from  Ken^  plants  which 
can  be  grown  more  quickly  and  cheaply 
than  trees. 

At  the  outset  of  his  talk.  Smith  re¬ 
ported  that  ANPA  has  reached  an  all- 
time  high  membership  of  1,240 
members — a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  74 
papers.  He  presented  a  plaque  to  the 
Martinsburg  (W.  Wsl.)  Journal  which  was 
elected  as  the  1200th  ANPA  member  in 
1976. 

ANPA  honors  NIC 
for  research  funds 

Thirteen  Canadian  newsprint  produc¬ 
ers  comprising  the  Newsprint  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  were  honored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  (April  26)  for  financing  a 
$150,000  readership  research  project. 
The  project  is  one  of  the  first  major  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Council  in  its  drive  to  increase  reader- 
ship. 

Awarding  a  citation  to  NIC  at  the  pub¬ 
lishers  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
ANPA  chairman  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  noted 
that  the  committee  has  sponsored  eight 
previous  research  projects  in  behalf  of 
newspapers.  These  were  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The  current 
readership  study  “May  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  that  have  gone  before,” 
said  Smith. 

Thomas  J.  Bell  chairman  of  Abitibi  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award  in  behalf  of  the  13 
companies. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 
Abitibi,  Bowaters  Canadian,  BC  Forest 
Products,  Consolidated  Bathurst,  Dom- 
tar.  Great  Lakes,  James  Maclaren 
Co., Macmillan  Bloedel,  Macmillan 
Rothesay,  Ontario  Paper,  Price,  Q.N.S. 
Paper,  and  Reed  Limited. 


Hirt  urges  more 
interaction  of 
departments 

Labeling  it  a  “Blueprint  with  a  high 
failure  factor,”  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  vicepresident  for  promotion 
Paul  Hirt,  called  on  publishers  to  “Chal¬ 
lenge  and  change  the  traditional 
organization  structure  of  newspapers” 
by  tearing  down  the  walls  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  various  departments. 

Isolationism  between  the  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  departments  and  their  failure  to 
interact  with  one  another  has  been  costly 
to  many  newspapers,  he  said  at  a  general 
session  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  his  discussion  of  “The  total  news¬ 
paper  concept,”  Hirt  said,  “Editors 
should  realize  that  readers  perceive  ad¬ 
vertising  as  part  of  the  news.”  He  cited 
one  example  where  a  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  a  readership  study  and  found  the 
food  ads  were  the  most  popular  item  in 
the  paper,  followed  by  local  news. 

The  newspaper  reader  should  be  given 
what  he  wants  to  read,  not  what  an  editor 
thinks  he  should  read,  Hirt  said.  Along 
that  line,  he  suggested  that  newspaper 
feature  writers  make  use  of  data  availa¬ 
ble  on  consumer  buying  habits  to  get 
story  ideas.  For  example,  if  data  shows 
consumers  are  traditionally  heavy 
buyers  of  bedding  in  January,  some  type 
of  a  feature  on  bedding  might  be  of  value 
to  them. 

Use  census  material 

Hirt  also  suggested  the  use  of  census 
material  in  planning  both  editorial  con¬ 
tent  and  circulation  drives.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  who  the  readers  are  in  the 
market  before  it  can  be  determined  how 
to  best  reach  them,  he  said. 

Newspapers  must  “Go  to  the  readers 
to  ask  their  expectations  and  then  get  all 
its  departments  involved  in  meeting 
those  expectations,”  Hirt  said. 

Newspapers  should  first  measure  the 
market  in  its  relationship  to  the  news¬ 
paper  and  after  reviewing  those  findings, 
should  set  its  goals,  Hirt  said.  Then  the 
papers  should  determine  how  each  de¬ 
partment  will  work  together  toward 
reaching  those  goals. 

The  total  newspaper  approach  should 
begin  in  the  journalism  schools  which  are 
currently  “Too  compartmentalized,” 
Hirt  said.  Journalism  schools,  he  said, 
are  turning  out  specialists  in  specific 
areas  of  journalism  rather  than  students 
who  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  newspaper  industry.  He  said 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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World  press  freedom 
committee  formed 


Formation  of  a  World  Press  Freedom 
Development  Committee  to  counter 
Soviet  efforts  to  kill  any  Free  Press  in 
developing  countries  was  announced 
April  25  at  the  91st  AN  PA  convention  in 
San  Francisco  by  Clayton  Kirkpatrick, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

This  committee  will  offer  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  improve  “The  quality  of 


Interaction 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

most  old  time  newspaper  people  are  also 
specialists  who  do  not  have  command  of 
the  overall  picture  of  a  newspaper. 

In  a  later  panel  discussion  entitled 
“Total  Newspaper  Success  Stories,”  K. 
Prescott  Low,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 
agreed  with  Hirt. 

“We  must  retrain  the  specialists,”  he 
said.  At  the  Patriot-Ledger,  he  said,  this 
was  done  through  interdepartmental  task 
forces.  “We  gave  each  department  hori¬ 
zontal  exposure  to  the  others.  It  gives 
the  employes  a  total  view  of  how  the 
entire  newspaper  operates.” 

Low  added  that  under  his  paper’s  total 
newspaper  program,  “We  have  tried  to 
develop  a  climate  that  discourages  one 
man  shows  and  one  that  promotes  team¬ 
work  throughout  all  departments.” 

George  Gill,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  also  attested  to  the 
total  newspaper  concept.  Gill  told  of  how 
weekly  meetings  between  the  heads  (and 
their  top  assistants)  of  all  major  depart¬ 
ments  were  started  at  his  papers. 

The  meetings  and  interdepartments 
cooperation  has  led  to  a  better  editorial 
product  and  as  a  result  the  circulation 
decline  has  been  halted  and  circulation 
figures  are  beginning  to  grow,  he  said. 
Two  task  forces  were  set  up  at  the 
Louisville  papers,  one  to  perform  an  in 
depth  study  of  the  paper’s  distribution 
and  the  second  to  study  the  possibility  of 
the  tailored  newspaper.  Gill  said. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  two  sessions 
on  the  total  newspaper  concept,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  to  let  publishers  know 
that  traditional  interdepartmental  feud¬ 
ing  and  the  establishment  of  each  news¬ 
paper  department  as  its  own  fiefdom  has 
not  worked.  The  way  to  turn  around  de¬ 
clining  circulation  is  for  each  department 
to  tackle  the  problem  together. 

Moderator  of  the  sessions  Vince  Spez- 
zano,  president  and  publisher  of  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today,  said  in  closing  that  the 
Total  Newspaper  Concept  is  certainly 
the  new  “Buzz  Word”  in  the  newspaper 
business  today. 
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newspaper  and  broadcasting  perfor¬ 
mance  and  professional  assistance  to 
raise  the  level  of  reportorial  and  editorial 
competence  in  Third  World  Nations.” 

The  kind  of  help  proposed,  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  said,  would  be  to  conduct  “Educa¬ 
tional  seminars  in  the  Third  World  Coun¬ 
tries  to  foster  high  journalistic  standards. 

It  can  find  technicians  in  this  country — 
retired  production  superintendents 
would  be  an  example — who  would  go  to 
Third  World  Countries  and  help  to  im¬ 
prove  production  efficiency.  It  can 
monitor  the  conferences  that  will  be 
coming  in  Third  World  Countries  where 
controls  on  news  media  are  certain  to  be 
proposed.” 

Kirkpatrick  supported  the  urgency  of  a 
plea  to  ANPA  members  to  give  the  new 
committee  financial  support  by  reading 
from  a  telegram  sent  him  on  the  day  of 
his  speech  by  George  Beebe,  chairman 
of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
(parent  group  of  the  newly-announced 
committee),  on  his  return  from  a 
UNESCO-sponsored  conference  in 
Florence,  Italy.  Beebe  wired; 

Attacks  on  news  agencies 

The  talks  in  Florence  “Convinced  del¬ 
egates  from  the  West  that  we  are  fast 
losing  the  Global  War  in  the  field  of 
communications.  What  was  billed  as  a 
conference  on  the  ‘Free  and  balanced 
flow  of  information’  was  largely  a  series 
of  attacks  on  the  U.S.  news  agencies  and 
the  Western  media.  This  was  led  by  the 
Communists  and  Leftists,  who  exert 
great  influence  on  UNESCO  .  .  .  “The 
Communists  as  always  were  arrogant, 
non-communicative,  disruptive  and  of¬ 
fering  no  suggestions  of  worth.  They  did 
take  time  to  boast  of  their  programs  in 
Hungary,  East  Berlin,  Romania  and  soon 
in  Bulgaria  in  which  students  from  all 
over  the  world  are  brought  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  for  journalistic  training.” 

Beebe  then  wired,  announcing  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  World  Press  Freedom 
Development  Committee  to  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

“This  was  challenged,”  Beebe  said, 
“By  delegates  from  East  Germany, 
Yugoslavia  and  Libya,  because  it  was 
not  fully  explained.  So  I  explained  it  ful¬ 
ly,  and  threw  the  Soviet  Bloc  Members 
into  a  flurry  of  concerned  activity.  Ser- 
guei  Lossev,  director  general  of  Tass 
agency  in  Moscow,  came  hurriedly  to 
ask:  “What  is  the  program?  How  much 
money  will  you  spend?  Where  will  you 
operate?” 

“1  told  him  we  had  considerable 
money  and  would  operate  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  our  cooperation  is 


needed  ...  it  is  obvious  the  Soviets  are 
bothered  that  an  organization  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  might  start  offsetting  their 
brainwashing  programs.” 

Beebe  ended  his  wire:  “This  is  a  major 
crisis.  Please  take  it  seriously.” 

Jack  R.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  will  be  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  announced  by  the 
Kirkpatrick  talk,  which  was  entitled 
“Press  Freedom  in  the  World.” 

Other  members  of  the  new  committee 
include:  Herbert  S.  Schlosser,  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company; 
Leonard  Marks,  lawyer  and  former 
USIA  head;  William  R.  Hearst,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Hearst  Corporation’s 
executive  committee;  Leonard  H.  Gold- 
enson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
American  Broadcasting  Co.;  Arch 
L.Madesen,  president,  Bonneville  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation;  Paul  Miller,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  chairman  of  the  board 
and  outgoing  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman,  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  Inc.;  George  Chaplin,  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser  editor  and  outgoing 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  Lee  Hills,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.;  and  Richard  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News;  Harold  W.  Andersen, 
publisher,  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
Kirkpatrick  himself. 

In  introducing  Kirkpatrick,  Anderson 
stressed  that  ANPA  members  should  be 
interested  in  World  Press  Freedom  to 
allow  all  nations  to  have  the  same  press 
freedom  American  newspapers  enjoy 
and  because,  if  they  don’t  support  the 
new  committee,  their  access  to  news  in 
many  foreign  countries  will  very  likely 
be  cut  off. 

In  his  address,  Kirkpatrick  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  Freedom  House  (a 
New  York  association  dedicated  to 
strengthening  Democratic  Institutions) 
countries  that  can  be  fully  described  as 
Free  have  only  19.6  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population.  Kirkpatrick  stressed 
the  history  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee,  including  the  temporary  vic¬ 
tory  won  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  in  heading  off 
a  UNESCO  effort  to  put  the  media  of  the 
Third  World  under  government  control 
and  put  the  new  media  to  work  promot¬ 
ing  government  policy. 


New  agency  head 

George  W.  McGuire  has  been  named 
president  of  Main  Street  Advertising,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  The  Main  Street  operation 
was  organized  by  Grey  four  years  ago 
and  serves  moderate-sized  general  ac¬ 
counts  in  all  phases  of  advertising  and 
marketing.  Bill  Brennan,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Main  Street,  will  act  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  subsidiary. 
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Press  stresses  aired 
at  AN  PA  encounter 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

How  to  combat  stress  in  newspaper 
publishing  was  tackled  by  two  psychiat¬ 
rists  and  two  publishers'  wives,  one  of 
whom  was  made  an  associate  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  Dr.  Walter  Menninger,  clinical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Hos¬ 
pital  and  senior  staff  psychiatrist  of  the 
Menninger  Foundation,  discussed  the 
special  stresses  in  newspapering 
“At  the  top  of  the  list  is  time  .  .  . 
Closely  related  to  time  is  the  stress  of 
always  being  responsible,’’  Menninger 
said.  “When  the  paper  is  published  dai¬ 
ly,  you  may  never  be  able  to  feel  com¬ 
pletely  ‘free’  even  though  you  are  physi¬ 
cally  away  from  the  office.’’ 

Accuracy  is  the  next  stress  Menninger 
pinpointed,  saying  an  understanding  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  is  important.  “An  editor  caught 
between  a  publisher  who  is  assessing 
performance  only  in  terms  of  the  bottom 
line,  and  a  staff  which  judges  him  on 
idealistic  news-journalism  standards  may 
be  clearly  cau^t  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place.’’ 

Menninger’s  editorial  activities  have 
included  a  four-year  stint  as  editor  for  a 
psychiatric  abstracting  journal,  and  he 
writes  a  column,  “In-Sights,”  syndi¬ 
cated  three  times  weekly  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Stanford  Daily  25  years  ago. 

He  said  that  in  talking  with  editors  he 
has  found  that  “the  rising  editor  is  placed 
in  a  significant  bind  of  choosing  his  job  or 
his  family.”  He  said  there  is  also  the 
pressure  of  adapting  to  change. 

“Some  publishers  who  are  sold  on  the 
new  technology  of  journalism,  with 
computer  terminals  and  the  like,  don’t 
appreciate  the  stress  on  the  reporters  and 
editorial  staff  who  feel  robotized,  and 
who  are  most  frustrated  when  a  power- 
failure  wipes  out  all  their  work.  And 
other  personnel  who  previously  held 
highly  skilled  roles,  like  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ters,  are  moved  into  unrewarding  jobs 
without  challenge  or  recognition.” 

Menninger  said  one  editor  told  him 
there  is  the  tendency  “to  focus  on  what’s 
wrong  and  to  dwell  on  problems,  instead 
of  equally  emphasizing  good  work  and 
providing  positive  feedback  to  reinforce 
what  people  are  doing  right.”  Problems 
of  management  present  a  host  of  stres¬ 
ses,  he  said.  He  suggested  that  jour¬ 
nalists  are  a  different  breed  and  can  be 
more  difficult  to  manage  because  of  their 
creativity  and  independence.  But  they 
may  also  be  happier  in  their  work,  he 
said,  because  of  greater  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  movement. 

An  emphasis  on  affirmative  action 
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programs  also  brings  stress,  Menninger 
said.  Young  men,  he  said,  may  be  dis¬ 
tressed  at  some  preference  given  to 
“earnest  and  aggressive  young 
women — although  one  older  woman  fea¬ 
ture  editor,”  he  said,  “observed  that  she 
is  seeing  more  and  more  young  women 
who  are  beginning  to  question  whether 
it’s  worth  it.” 

And  affirmative  action,  he  said,  also 
involves  advancing  opportunities  for  the 
minorities,  and  he  said  that  though 
“some  blacks  find  it  difficult  to  write  as 
well  as  their  white  counterparts.”  He 
said  minorities  may  find  themselves  in  a 
situation  where  they  will  tend  to  fail,  un¬ 
less  they  can  receive  some  extra  special 
training. 

Publishers  find  pressures  of  leader¬ 
ship,  said  Menninger.  “You  are  inevita¬ 
bly  viewed  by  subordinates  with  mixed 
feelings.  The  higher  you  are  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  ladder,  the  lonelier  you  get, 
and  the  less  easy  it  is  for  people  to  tell 
you  things  directly,  especially  negative 
feedback.” 

Can  publishers  live  without  stress? 
Menninger  said  the  reality  is  that  stress  is 
inevitable.  “Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
(Continued  on  pa}>e  80) 

• 

Long-range  study 
of  AN  PA  approved 

A  formal  study  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
long-range  goals  and  objectives — and  of 
the  staff  and  organization  structure  that 
might  best  accomplish  those  goals  and 
objectives — will  be  undertaken  this  year, 
it  was  announced  by  Joe  Smith,  ANPA 
chairman. 

The  study  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Robert  Marbut,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers, 
and  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  publisher, 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Daily  Journal-World 
and  ANPA  secretary. 

Marbut  told  E&P  the  study  is  not 
being  conducted  out  of  dissatisfaction 
with  ANPA  but  as  a  way  to  find  out 
where  “we  are  going  in  5-10  years  and 
ANPA’s  role  to  better  service.”  He 
said  an  outside  consulting  firm  will  be 
retained  to  make  the  evaluation.  A  com¬ 
mittee  comprised  of  5  or  6  publishers 
will  be  named  shortly,  he  said. 

Marbut  said  it  was  too  early  to  be 
more  specific  as  to  what  areas  will  be 
examined.  He  hopes  to  kick-off  the 
study  in  June  following  the  June  board 
meeting  in  Anaheim  and  to  have  the 
results  in  time  for  the  1978  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Toronto. 


ANPA  elects  officers 
at  91st  convention 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  elected  these  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  to  its  board  of  directors:  Alvah 
H.  Chapman  Jr.,  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Helen  K.  Copley,  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune; 
William  C.  Marcil,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum , 
and  Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun. 

The  new  directors  succeed  retiring 
ANPA  board  members:  Otis  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  John  Cowles  Jr., 
Minneapolis  Star  and  rihune;  Edward 
Lehman,  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call, 
and  Rollan  D.  Melton,  Speidel  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Re-elected  as  officers  of  the  board 
were:  chairman  and  president  Joe  D. 
Smith  Jr.,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk;  vice  chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.;  secretary  Dolph  C. 
Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Daily 
Journal-World ,  and  treasurer  Len  H. 
Small,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 

Re-elected  as  directors  of  the  board 
were:  Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Mail;  Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  and  Times; 
John  M.  Jones,  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun; 
Ashton  Phelps,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  States-Item,  and  Robert 
W.  Southam,  Ottawa  (Can.)  Citizen. 

Members  remaining  on  the  board 
whose  terms  have  not  expired  were: 
Harold  W.  Andersen,  Omaha  World- 
Herald  and  Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

The  members  passed  a  change  in  two 
of  ANPA  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
word  “daily”  was  deleted  from  Article 
2  of  the  fourth  paragraph  and  replaced 
with  the  word  “newspaper.”  In  the  ar¬ 
ticle  dealing  with  class  of  members, 
the  article  was  re-written  to  give  pub¬ 
lishers  of  5-days  or  more  newspapers 
full  and  equal  voting  rights  and  pub¬ 
lications  of  less  than  5  days  frequency 
all  member  privileges  except  the  right  to 
vote. 


Record-breaking 
attendance  at  ANPA 

This  year’s  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention,  the 
9 1  St  annual,  drew  a  record  2,010  regis¬ 
trants.  In  addition,  some  60  members 
of  the  working  press  showed  up  to  cover 
the  convention  during  its  three  day  run. 

The  record  attendance  exceeded  by 
500  the  previous  high  that  was  achieved 
at  the  89th  ANPA  convention  in  New 
Orleans  two  years  ago.  This  year’s  at¬ 
tendance  also  exceeded  by  400,  the  num¬ 
ber  anticipated  by  ANPA  officials. 
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Newspaper  ad  $$  grow; 
face  challenge  in  retail 


By  John  Consoli 

Daily  newspaper  advertising  revenues 
will  grow  by  10%  or  $1  billion  in  1977 
over  1976;  however,  newspapers  must 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  “very  serious 
threat  to  their  retail  revenues  by  televi¬ 
sion,”  Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  told 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  members  in  San  Francisco  this 
week. 

Retail  advertising  is  expected  to  grow 
by  10%  this  year,  while  the  Bureau  pro¬ 
jects  a  13%  increase  in  national  ad  re¬ 
venues  and  a  9%  hike  in  classified  re¬ 
venues  on  top  of  a  24%  increase  last 
year. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  problem  tv 
is  presenting  in  the  retail  area,  Kauffman 
said,  “We  have  to  counter  this  with  a 
factual,  indepth  sales  story  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  newspapers  for  retailers.  .  .  . 
and  we  have  to  take  this  story  to  the 
decision  makers  of  the  major  retail 
chains.” 

The  Bureau  has  already  begun  to  do 
this.  It  has  expanded  its  retail  sales  effort 
by  adding  retail  sales  executives  who  are 
working  with  its  member  papers  on  pre¬ 
sentations  tailored  to  local  markets. 
Grant  Keefer,  formerly  of  Ralph’s 
Supermarket  chain,  is  the  Bureau’s  new 
west  coast  retail  vicepresident  in  Lx)s 
Angeles,  Charlie  Siegmann,  formerly  a 
regional  vicepresident  of  Lord  &  Taylor, 
is  the  new  Bureau  retail  vicepresident  in 
Chicago  and  a  similar  position  in  New 
York  will  be  filled  by  June  1. 

Meanwhile,  Al  Eisenpreis,  who  joined 
the  Bureau  in  January,  as  vicepresident 
for  retail  marketing  after  many  years  in 
the  retail  industry,  has  begun  traveling 
around  the  country  showing  “Report  to 
the  Top,”  the  major  vehicle  for  bringing 
the  “newspaper  sales  message”  to  retail 
advertisers. 

Specialized  versions  are  also  being 
prepared  for  showings  in  local  markets 
and  in  individual  states.  One  such  ver¬ 
sion,  tailored  for  the  Florida  market 
(E&P,  April  23),  drew  early  reaction 
from  Jordan  Marsh.  The  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  chain  has  said  he  plans  to 
show  a  single  screen  version  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  all  of  his  merchandising 
people. 

The  national  version  concentrates  on 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  newspapers, 
pointing  out  how  newspapers  did  not 
pass  all  their  cost  increases  onto  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  passed  along  some  of  the  in¬ 
crease  to  the  reader.  Some  newspapers 
increased  their  cover  price  by  as  much  as 
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50%,  the  presentation  states. 

The  presentation  to  retailers  also 
points  out  “that  last  year  Sears  spent 
only  10.4%  of  its  local  ad  budget  on  tv 
(some  $26  million),  while  at  the  same 
time  Sears  increased  its  local  newspaper 
investment  by  $20  million  to  $252  mill¬ 
ion.” 

In  another  rap  at  television,  the  retail 
presentation  points  out  that  the  “news 
content  of  the  average  evening  network 
newscast  would  fit  on  %  of  a  single  page 
of  a  standard  size  newspaper.” 

Speaking  briefly  before  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers,  Keefer  said  one  of  his  primary 
goals  on  the  West  Coast  will  be  to  get 
Alpha  Beta,  the  supermarket  chain,  back 
into  newspapers. 

Alpha  Beta,  in  January  of  1976,  elimi¬ 
nated  all  newspaper  price  ads  and  most 
of  their  newspaper  schedule  in  favor  of 
tv. 

“We  are  preparing  a  step  by  step  ap¬ 
proach  for  Alpha  Beta  that  would  result 
in  a  high  frequency  use  of  newspapers 
rather  than  the  traditional  best  food  day 
approach,”  Keefer  said.  “Both  the 
media  strategy  and  creative  approach  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Bureau.” 

In  discussing  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Bureau  vicepresident  Mac 
Morris  said  revenues  should  reach  $1.7 
billion  in  1977  and  $2.25  billion  in  1978. 

Morris  said  the  Universal  Product 
Code  will  play  a  major  role  in  getting 
advertisers  to  increase  their  newspaper 
space.  “The  Universal  Product  Code 
shows  how  directly  product  movement 
relates  to  newspaper  advertising  and  is 
giving  marketers  a  fresh  slant  on  how  to 
build  a  package  goods  business. 

“By  1980,”  Morris  said,  “There  will 
be  8,()00  stores  in  the  United  States  with 
scanners  capable  of  reading  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Product  Code.  These  stores  will 
amount  to  only  4%  of  the  total  number  of 
food  outlets,  but  will  determine  policy 
and  measure  productivity  for  an  entire 
package  good  industry.” 

Morris  also  discussed  the  concept  of 
promoting  liquor  as  an  “accompani¬ 
ment”  to  meals.  He  used  “Bourbon  & 
Barbeques”  as  an  example  of  a  slogan. 
Heublein,  he  said,  is  excited  about  the 
idea  because  in  addition  to  its  distilling 
business  the  company  owns  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken,  A-1  Steak  Sauce  and 
other  food  products. 

Commenting  on  the  Bureau’s  new 
agribusiness  presentation,  Morris  said 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  As¬ 
sociation  will  help  the  Bureau  in  showing 


it  in  the  top  50  markets. 

In  her  classified  advertising  report, 
Jane  Gilmer  said  last  year  the  Bureau 
held  more  than  40  classified  workshops 
on  a  local  level  for  real  estate  brokers 
and  auto  dealers.  This  year  the  number 
of  workshops  will  double  and  2,500  real 
estate  advertisers  have  signed  up  since 
January  1,  she  said. 

Marie  Holland  of  the  Bureau  said 
Reuben  Donnelley  Corp.,  which  sells 
Yellow  Page  telephone  book  advertising 
and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  telephone 
sales  training,  has  been  hired  by  the 
Bureau  to  work  together  in  preparing  a 
new,  industry  wide  classified  training 
system.  The  system  will  be  in  production 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  the  finished 
package  will  be  ready  in  July,  she  said. 

Bureau  creative  head  Hank  Simons  re¬ 
ported  that  over  250  newspapers  have 
purchased  the  $50  promotion  kit  contain¬ 
ing  27  camera  ready  ads  along  with  a 
training  manual  on  how  to  develop  an 
original  circulation  promotion  campaign. 
The  kit  was  prepared  with  money  from  a 
grant  from  Harte  Hanks  newspapers. 

Kauffman  reported  that  the  Bureau’s 
computer  information  center  now  has 
up-to-date  information  on  1250  news¬ 
papers  and  during  the  past  year  the 
Bureau  supplied  more  than  50,000  print¬ 
out  pages  to  retailers,  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies. 

• 

Panax  adds 
to  Miami  staff 

Panax  Newspapers  Corporation  has 
made  several  key  personnel  appoint¬ 
ments  at  its  recently  acquired  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun  Reporter. 

June  Adkinson  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director.  Mrs.  Adkinson 
formerly  was  advertising  director  of  the 
North  Dade  Journal  and  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Broward  Times,  two 
Knight-Ridder  Florida  Suburban  News¬ 
papers.  Prior  to  that  she  was  on  the  retail 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

John  Gloden  has  been  named  Sun  Re¬ 
porter  circulation  director.  He  joins  the 
Sun  Reporter  after  nine  years  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
News. 

Harry  Mansure  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  from  the 
McCall  Corp.  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  photocomposition  manager  for  two 
years. 

Jorge  Fiterre  has  joined  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive,  moving  from  a  retail  sales  position 
with  the  North  Dade  Journal. 

• 

“The  press,  if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  great 
tradition — if  indeed  it  is  to  live  at  all — 
must  be  free.” 

— Winston  Churchill 
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XSAfE  presidential  profile:  Eugene  C.  Patterson 


By  1.  William  Hill 

This  is  the  year  for  any  Georgian  bom 
in  the  early  ’20s  under  the  astrological 
sign  of  Libra  to  become  a  president. 

First  there  was  Jimmy  Carter,  bom 
October  1,  1924;  now,  ready  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  Anr.erican  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  its  May  1-5 
convention  in  Honolulu,  we  have 
Eugene  C.  Patterson,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  bom 
October  15,  1923,  on  a  farm  near  Adel, 
Ga. 

A  word-loving  but  word-thrifty  writing 
editor,  Patterson  has,  according  to 
friends,  (1)  a  low  threshold  of  indignation 
against  injustice,  (2)  a  short  but  well- 
controlled  fuse,  and  (3)  a  natural  toler¬ 
ance  that  led  him  to  pioneer  early  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  and  become  “the 
lonely  editor  of  the  South.” 

Patterson  told  E&P  the  other  day  the 
three  factors  he  thinks  led  him  to  being  a 
liberal:  “My  mother  was  a  country 
school  teacher  and,  as  I  grew  up  during 
the  depression,  she  taught  me  a  tolerance 
that  increased  during  World  War  II  as  I 
traveled  the  world  and  observed  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Then  I  spent  12  years 
working  with  Atlanta  editor  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill,  who  was  my  closest  friend  and  who 
taught  me  to  have  the  courage  to  speak 
out  on  my  convictions.” 

Patterson’s  crusading  spirit  shows 
when  he  talks  of  his  ASNE  priorities.  He 
wants  the  organization  to  provide  active 
leadership  in  defense  of  the  First 
Amendment — the  freedom  of  the  press 
provision  that  he  contends  makes  any 
shield  law  unnecessary.  He  also  sees 
ASNE  strongly  supporting  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  press-bar  seminars. 

High  on  Patterson’s  list  of  ASNE  goals 
is  to  see  that  editors  assume  their  major 
responsibility  in  promoting  readership, 
notably  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  other  cooperating  journalistic 
groups.  Another  of  the  goals  natural  for  a 
man  who  often  visited  writer  Lillian 
Smith  to  talk  about  words  as  she  lay  on 
her  death  bed,  is  improving  the  writing  in 
American  newspapers.  With  increased 
ASNE  dues,  he  sees  it  as  possible. 

“We’re  going  to  develop  an  effective 
writing  test,”  he  told  E«&P,  “and  we  aim 
to  put  a  manual  in  the  hands  of  working 
editors  that  will  enable  them  to  teach 
writing  successfully.” 

Many  an  editor  regards  Patterson's 
editing  job  as  the  best  in  the  country — 
that’s  because  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  the  publisher  is  responsible  to  the 
editor,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

“Of  course,  you  may  have  to  work 
6-day  weeks  and  10-hour  days,”  Patter¬ 
son  said,  “but  1  think  it’s  right  that  the 
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editor  have  the  strong  voice  in  final  busi¬ 
ness  decisions.  Editors  have  copped  out 
too  long,  being  content  to  work  for 
others  rather  than  setting  out  to  run  the 
place.” 

This  is  the  man  who,  if  he’s  arrived 
last  at  an  editorial  conference,  you’re 
likely  to  see  sitting  on  the  floor  to  take 
part. 

Nelson  Poynter,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  who  hired 
Patterson  as  his  successor,  has  said:  “1 
was  editor  for  32  years  and  I  was  terribly 
jealous  of  that  job.  Gene  Patterson  was 
the  only  writing  editor  I  felt  could  make 
the  most  of  the  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  I  could  offer.  Though  1  had  known 
Gene  through  many  of  his  friends,  it  was 
during  a  close  association  at  the  Chicago 
stockyards  during  the  rough  and  tumble 
1968  Democratic  convention  that  1 
realized  Gene  was  the  man  1  wanted  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times.”  Poynter  em¬ 
phatically  denied  Patterson's  ability  to 
sing  “Danny  Boy”  in  a  fine  lyric  tenor 


had  anything  to  do  with  his  being  hired. 

Patterson  polished  up  his  singing,  even 
acquiring  a  great  ability  to  sing  President 
Carter’s  hymn  “Amazing  Grace,”  while 
he  was  in  the  army.  He  served  as  a  pla¬ 
toon  leader  with  the  10th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Patton’s  Third  Army  during 
World  War  II  combat  in  Europe,  where 
he  won  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Bronze 
Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Thereafter 
he  won  his  wings  as  an  army  pilot. 

Having  received  a  1943  A.B.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
when  Patterson  resigned  from  the  army 
as  a  captain  in  1947,  he  became  a  report¬ 
er  with  the  Temple,  Texas,  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  then  moved  to  the  Macon,  Ga. 
Telegraph.  In  1948  he  joined  the  United 
Press  in  Atlanta,  became  New  York 
night  bureau  chief  for  the  UP  in  1949, 
and  served  as  UP’s  London,  England 
bureau  chief  1953-56. 

Back  in  Georgia,  in  1956,  he  became 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Boston  Globe  reporters 
win  C.  S.  Mott  awards 


NY  News  prints  pics 
by  WSJ  executive 


The  state  of  education  in  Boston’s 
schools  the  second  year  after  desegrega¬ 
tion  was  the  subject  of  the  top  prize¬ 
winning  entry  in  the  1976  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Awards  Competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Education  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  entry,  which  won  in  the  series 
category  for  newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation,  was  submitted  by  James  Wor¬ 
sham  and  Marguerite  Del  Giudice  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  The  two  reporters  to¬ 
gether  won  a  total  of  $1,500  in  prize 
money. 

Almost  $12,000  in  prize  money  was 
awarded  to  15  winners  of  first  prizes  and 
13  second-prize  winners.  There  also 
were  22  winners  of  special  citations. 
There  were  522  entries  in  all  categories, 
making  the  1976  competition  the  largest 
ever  held  by  the  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Worsham  and  Del  Giudice  visited  25 
schools  in  Boston  to  see  how  conditions 
were  in  the  wake  of  desegregation  and 
the  accompanying  violence.  They  found 
that  the  chronic  problem  of  students’ 
reading  deficiencies  had  not  improved, 
that  morale  among  teachers  and  students 
was  “abysmally  low,’’  and  that  the  costs 
of  desegregation  threatened  to  plunge  the 
city  into  debt. 

The  top  prize,  the  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Award  for  Distinguished  Education 
Reporting,  was  announced  at  the  awards 
luncheon  held  (April  22)  during  the  EWA 
annual  seminar  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  All  other 
awards  also  were  made  during  the  lun¬ 
cheon  by  Dr.  Marilyn  Steele,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Mott  Foundation. 

Other  award-winners  are  as  follows: 

First  Prize  (Newspapers  over  75,000) 

Series  or  Group  of  Articles:  James 
Worsham  and  Marguerite  Del  Giudice, 
Boston  Globe,  “The  Second  Year;  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting:  Jean  Peters,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  “Favors  May  Have 
Brought  KSU  Degree”;  opinion:  Davis 
B.  Toryle,  Denver  Post,  “Aurora  Board 
of  Education  Stages  ‘Best  Show  in 
Town’  ”;  feature:  Shelley  Eichenhom, 
Detroit  News;  “Portrait  of  Confusion, 
Fear  and  Indifference”;  breaking  news: 
William  Grant  and  Billy  Bowles,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  “Some  Will  Duck  Early  Bus¬ 
ing.” 

First  Prize  (newspapers  under  75,000) 

Series  or  Group  of  Articles:  Loren 
Ghiglione,  Evening  News,  Southbridge, 
Mass.  “Does  Southbridge  High  Really 
Want  An  Independent  School  News¬ 
paper?’’;  opinion:  Chris  Peck  Times- 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Ida.,  “How  Legal  are 
Idaho  Religious  Study  Classes?”;  inves¬ 
ts 


tigative  reporting:  Charles  Keefer  and 
John  Peterson,  Palm  Beach  Post,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  “Public  Schools:  An 
Endangered  Species?”;  feature:  John  D. 
Marshall,  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times,  “A  Painful  Day  for  a  President”; 
breaking  news:  Grant  Blum,  La  Crosse 
(Wise.)  Tribune.  “Discipline  Is  Too 
Stem:  Principal  Reprimanded.” 

• 

Wheeler  to  head  I  PA 

David  Wheeler,  media  director,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  Ltd.  in  London, 
England  was  named  to  succeed  James 
O’Connor  as  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Practitioners  in  Advertising.  O’Connor  is 
retiring  in  December  this  year.  Wheeler 
takes  up  his  duties  in  the  fall. 


The  by-line  for  a  New  York  News  story 
on  traveling  in  Egypt  recently  was  that  of 
Barbara  Phillips  with  four  accompanying 
photographs  credited  to  Warren  Phillips. 

The  pictures  are  the  work  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Phillips  took  up  photography  about  six 
years  ago  and  confessed  after  a  1972 
ASNE  China  trip  he  was  frustrated  that 
his  newspaper  did  not  use  photographs. 
His  wife,  Barbara,  has  taught  English 
and  studied  creative  writing. 

The  story  and  pictures  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  News  travel  section  March  13. 

On  April  1 ,  a  memo  was  posted  on  the 
Journal’s  bulletin  board,  reminding  staff¬ 
ers  that  “any  freelance  projects  must  be 
cleared  in  advance.” 


YOU'VE  COME  A  LONG  WAY,  BABY:  Among  other  things,  N.W.  Ayer 
employes  100  years  ago  were  not  allowed  to  talk  loudly,  jest,  laugh  or  smoke 
during  business  hours,  which  in  those  days  were  8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  with  no  exception.  Each  employe  was  requested  to  wipe  their 
feet  before  entering  the  office,  cultivate  neatness  in  personal  appearance,  keep 
their  desks  tidy,  externally  as  well  as  internally,  and  bear  in  mind  that  "inter¬ 
course  with  any  other  employe  during  business  hours  must  be  as  infrequent  and 
of  as  short  duration  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  will  permit."  As  an  interesting 
piece  of  memorabilia,  and  in  celebration  of  Ayer's  108th  anniversary  on  April  1, 
a  copy  of  these  Business  Rules  will  be  on  permanent  display  in  the  agency's  New 
York  office.  Above,  chairman  Lou  Hagopian  and  employment  and  benefits 
manager  Rhonda  Baker  take  a  close-up  look  at  what  kept  Ayer  staffers  of 
yesteryear  everlastingly  at  it. 
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C011[l*inu*lli*ty  . .  ."the  people  with  common  interests 
living  in  a  particular  area.” 


The  true  measure  of  a  newspaper’s  success? 
We  believe  it  lies  in  the  quality  of  its  service 
to  its  community  ...  its  readers  and  its  ad¬ 
vertisers.  And  better  service  means  superior 
editorial  effort. 

We  are  proud  of  the  continuing  recognition 
received  by  our  newspapers  for  their  ability 
to  report  and  interpret  the  news  for  the 
communities  they  serve.  Only  by  providing 
an  outstanding  news  product  can  we  hope  to 
retain  the  support  of  our  readers  and  justify 
the  investments  by  our  advertisers. 

Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  assures 
each  of  the  communities  it  serves  an  editorial 
posture  and  product  best  suited  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  community’s  need  through  its  strict 
policy  of  local  autonomy  for  each  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Placing  control  of  each  newspaper  in  local 
hands  has  been  a  key  element  in  the  con¬ 
stant  growth  of  Scripps  League  and  continues 
to  attract  new  members  to  the  Scripps 
League  family. 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Sun 

Banning  (Calif.)  Record -Gazette 

Hanford  (Calif.)  The  Sentinel 

Napa  (Calif.)  The  Register 

Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Couner 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Taft  (Calif.)  Midway  Driller 

Wasco  (Calif.)  News 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 

Crestview  (Fla.)  Okaloosa  News  Journal 

Niceville  {f\a.)  Bayou  Times 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Beach  Press 

Lihue,  Kauai  (Hawaii)  The  Garden  Island 

DeKalb  (III.)  Daily  Chronicle 

Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 

Flat  River  (Mo.)  The  Daily  Journal 

Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  Republic 

Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  The  World 

Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 

The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 

Lewistown  (Pa.)  The  Sentinel 

Provo  (Utah)  The  Daily  Herald 

Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald 

Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News 


Growth  Through 

Scripps  League 

400  El  Camino  Real 
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Information  centers — ^future  impact 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  discussing  the  changes  taking  place 
in  newspaper  morgues  and  libraries. 
New  information  concepts  now  surfac¬ 
ing  are  forcing  management  to  re-exam¬ 
ine  the  role  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

It  is  unfortunate  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  meeting 
last  week  in  San  Francisco,  did  not  in¬ 
clude  a  session  on  the  subject,  “The 
future  impact  of  electronic  information/ 
library  centers.” 

The  newspaper  industry  needs  to  start 
planning  now  for  these  centers  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  contribution  the  centers  will 
make  in  fulfilling  informational  needs  in 
the  decade  ahead. 

Just  recently,  Seymour  Topping,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  New  York  Times,  said 
newspapers  are  profitable  and  so  far 
holding  against  all  opposition,“although 
competition  grows  stronger  every  day.” 
He  also  warned  the  attendees  of  the 
Penney-Missouri  Awards  banquet,  “bot¬ 
tom  line  readership  is  not  doing  as  well 
as  bottom  line  of  the  financial  sheet.” 

At  the  same  meeting,  reported  in  the 
April  16  issue  of  E&P,  David  Jacquith, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Vega  Industries 
and  a  consultant  to  managments,  told  the 
registrants  he  doubts  the  newspaper  role 
in  10  years  will  be  anything  like  it  is 
today.  “This  is  going  to  be  a  different 
world  in  a  few  years,  not  like  the  past 
and  not  like  you  think  it  will  be,”  he 
stated. 

Global  centers 

The  not-so-thick  string,  holding  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  the  newspaper 
industry,  can  probably  be  countered  if 
metropolitan  newspapers  start  to  discuss, 
delineate,  and  design  an  overall  plan  with 
interfacing  mechanisms  for  an  integrated 
newspaper  network  of  electronic 
information/library  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

This  plan  for  information  transfer  can 
also  be  the  model  for  global  newspaper 
information  centers. 

Advancing  telecommunication  tech¬ 
niques,  including  satellite  transmissions, 
will  accelerate  the  interlinking  in  the  dec¬ 
ades  ahead  of  these  newspaper  informa¬ 
tion  centers. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  reason  for  the 
dialogue  is  underscored  by  two  words 
from  IBM’s  Data  Processing 
campaign — “What  if  .  .  .” 

“What  if  ...”  a  company  decides  the 
future  growth  of  the  informational  needs 
of  newspaper  subscribers  and  other  pub¬ 
lics,  warrants  the  pioneering  effort  to 
siphon  existing  dollars  of  entertainment, 
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restaurant,  travel,  and  classified  real- 
estate,  automotive,  help-wanted  and 
positions-wanted  advertising? 

“What  if  .  .  .”  this  same  company 
installs  in  shopping  malls,  supermarkets, 
municipal  recreation  centers  or  local  li¬ 
braries,  numerous  interactive  (VDT)  in¬ 
formation  booths  for  the  public? 

“What  if  .  .  .”  federal  legislation 
breaks-up  existing  newspaper  groups? 

One  can  enumerate  additional,  “What 
if . . .”  situations  for  the  use  of  electronic 
systems  to  access  a  data  base,  including 
the  not-to-be-forgotten  home  interactive 
systems  such  as  Viewdata  and  the 
Ceefax,  Oracle  and  Reuters  systems. 

But  what  is  of  “vital  import”  is  for 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  to  col¬ 
lectively  acknowledge  the  “clarion 
call.”  Fortunately  one  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  responding  to  that  shrill 
call. 

Not  more  than  30  miles  from  historic 
Concord  Bridge,  an  “electronic  pulse” 
was  fired  in  the  Fall  of  1976  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 

This  was  the  first  declaration  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  position  a  newspaper  in  the  com¬ 
ing  “electronic  information  age.” 

The  seeds  of  this  program  were  nur¬ 
tured  by  the  Globe’s  management  ear¬ 
lier,  when  it  underwrote  a  study  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  Globe’s  library  by  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Systems  Laboratory  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Newsroom  experience 

Some  of  the  MIT  recommendations, 
reported  in  the  January  12,  1974  issue  of 
E&P,  included:  utilization  of  the  Globe’s 
PDP  11/45  production  backup  computer 
for  storing  the  news  index  and  for  re¬ 
trieving  information  from  the  index;  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  computer-stored  index  from 
terminals  located  at  several  stations 
within  the  Globe’s  plant;  access  to  the 
full  text  from  a  separate  reader/printer 
terminal  at  each  index  terminal  location. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  MIT  study 
was  completed,  George  Collins,  a  36- 
year  Globe  employe  and  a  veteran  news¬ 
room  member  of  17  years,  applied  for  the 
job  of  librarian  at  the  Globe. 

Collins’  philosophy  after  becoming  li¬ 
brarian  was  to  either  oversee  the  morgue 
or  do  something  non-traditional.  He 
elected  the  non-traditional  role  and 
scrapped  most  of  the  MIT  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Applying  his  years  of  experience  as  a 
newsroom  staff  member,  (he  was  sports 
photo  editor,  news  editor,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  religion  editor,  education  editor), 
Collins  oriented  the  library  primarily  to 
the  needs  of  the  editorial  staff.  (The  li¬ 
brary  received  then  an  average  of  35  let¬ 
ters  per  day  from  outside  sources  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  over  100  telephone  requests. 


After  reviewing  all  of  the  techniques 
for  storing  and  retrieving  library  informa¬ 
tion,  Collins  pushed  in  1976  for  a  6 
month  test  of  Mead  Technology 
Laboratories’  News/Lib  Central  pro¬ 
gram. 

News/Lib  Central  is  a  program  based 
upon  Mead’s  proprietary,  generalized  in¬ 
formation  software  called  DATA/ 
CENTRAL.  The  program  is  a  nation 
wide-available,  centralized  computer 
system  for  full-text  information  storage 
and  retrieval. 

The  Dayton,  Ohio  centralized  compu¬ 
ter  facility  of  Mead,  allows  newspaper 
libraries  to  both  sell  access  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  data  bases  and  to  cross-share  (be¬ 
tween  individual  newspapers)  the  data 
bases. 

The  Globe  has  been  building  its  data 
base  since  November  of  1976  when  the 
pilot  test  began  by  sending  magnetic  tape 
copies  of  a.m.  and  p.m.  editions  to  Day- 
ton.  Negative  indexing,  done  on  hard 
copy  printouts  every  morning  from  the 
DEC  11/45  production  system,  elimi¬ 
nates  advertising,  stock  quotations, 
death  notices  and  one  line  fillers. 

In  the  News/Lib  Central  system  every 
word  is  an  index  word,  including  all  let¬ 
ters  (for  people),  except  specific  junk 
words.  Searches  are  done  on  a  variety  of 
parameters  including  key-word-in- 
context  (kwic),  and  the  system  permits 
browsing  and  recursive  searches. 

Color  sets 

Data/Central  or  the  data  base,  uses  an 
inverted  file  procedure  and  includes  a 
proprietary  inversion  technique. 

The  person  querying  the  data  base  via 
a  remote  terminal  finds  the  computer  re¬ 
sponding  with  a  question  to  the  user  con¬ 
cerning  his  identification.  Messages  are 
relayed  between  the  user  and  the  compu¬ 
ter  in  a  conversational  mode  on  the  ter¬ 
minal.  Complete  error  messages  are  re¬ 
layed  to  the  user  specifying  the  type  of 
error  detected  in  any  response  that  the 
user  makes  to  the  system.  There  is  also  a 
HELP  program  designed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Before  any  output  is  delivered,  the 
system  notifies  the  user  of  the  quantity  of 
entries  retrieved.  The  Boston  system, 
using  color  TV  sets,  is  designed  to  give 
the  user  approximately  12  words  in  color 
before  and  after  the  key  word.  Pre¬ 
determined  color  codes  aid  the  user  in 
this  first  level  search  and  these  color  des¬ 
ignations  are  retained  in  the  full  text 
display.  A  hard  copy  printer  is  part  of  the 
terminal  station. 

In  the  pilot  test  period,  daily  magnetic 
tapes  were  sent  to  Dayton  but  the  news- 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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All  the 

King*s  horses. 
And  all  the 
King's  men. 
Can't  do  the  job 
That  Congress 
Can. 

Only  the  United  States  Congress 
can  adopt  a  National  Energy 
Policy.  Until  that  is  done,  our 
energy  picture  (like  Humpty 
Dumpty)  will  remain  fragmented 
and  chaotic.  A  national  position 
must  he  taken  on  developing  our 
nuclear  and  solar  energy 
potential,  expanding  our  uses  for 
the  vast  reserves  of  coal  which 
exist  in  America,  development  of 
programs  for  the  proper  use  of 
our  dwindling  supplies  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  measures  which 
insure  that  exploration  for  all 
energy  resources  continues  at 
high  levels  of  activity. 

Once  the  National  Energy  Policy 
is  adopted,  we  must  continue 
programs  that  allow  the 
individual  states  the  right  to 
makh  their  own  determinations 
on  water  and  air  quality,  land 
reclamation  and  other 
environmental  standards. 


Congress  must  make  some  hard, 
but  very  basic  decisions  that  will 
guide  our  nation  into  the  21st 
Century.  The  sooner  these 
decisions  are  made  the  better  for 
America. 


Energy  for  Today  .  .  .  and  Tomorrow 

Af\AA>  COAL  COnAPAIMY 


105  South  Meridian  Street 
Dept.  970 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46225 


Patterson 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

executive  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  becoming  editor  of  the 
Constitution  in  1960  to  succeed  his  old 
friend  and  mentor,  Ralph  McGill.  There, 
in  1966,  he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
editorial  writing. 

Patterson  joined  The  Washington  Post 
in  1968  and  served  three  years  as  its 
managing  editor  before  moving  to  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  Duke  University  as  a  professor 
of  the  practice  of  political  science.  A 
year  later.  Nelson  Poynter  lured  him  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

A  recipient  of  honorary  degree;  from 
Harvard,  Emory  and  Mercer  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Patterson 
served  from  1964  till  1968  as  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Patterson  told  E&P  he  thinks  the 
greatest  need  of  the  newspaper  industry 
today  is  competition.  “It’s  dying  off 
now,”  he  said,  “but  new  technology  is 
going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a 
newspaper  so  that  new  ones  will  be  start¬ 
ing  up,  1  feel  competition  generates  qual¬ 
ity.” 

In  the  area  of  technology,  Patterson  is 
a  veteran,  having  helped  convert  the 
Times  to  electronic  editing.  In  the  past 
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several  years,  the  newspaper  has  be¬ 
come  100  per  cent  CRTs,  cold  type  and 
offset. 

When  the  decision  to  buy  cathode  ray 
tubes  was  made,  Patterson  decreed  that 
the  training  of  the  staff  would  be  by  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  system:  “Each  one.  Teach 
one.”  (China  might  have  been  on  the 
Patterson  mind  at  the  time — he  visited 
the  People’s  Republic  with  a  delegation 
of  ASNE  members  in  1975.) 

To  carry  out  his  teaching  decree,  Pat¬ 
terson  went  off  to  an  AN  PA  school  and 
learned  how  to  use  a  CRT.  Then  he  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  taught  the 
executive  editor.  The  executive  editor 
taught  the  managing  editor;  the  managing 
editor  taught  the  city  editor;  the  city 
editor  taught  his  staff,  etc. 

One  of  Patterson’s  early  acts  as  editor 
was  to  approve  an  idea  submitted  by  the 
chief  of  the  Times’  editorial  page,  Robert 
Pittman.  Strong  as  are  his  own  liberal 
convictions,  Patterson  saw  merit  in  a 
proposal  that  a  new  editorial  page  format 
should  include  factual  essays  on  each 
side  of  a  controversial  question  along 
with  the  Times’  position  on  the  same 
subject. 

Recalling  his  problems  as  a  journalist 
during  the  Southern  integration  disputes 
of  the  ’60s,  Patterson  recalled:  “1  was 
constantly  puzzled  by  my  inability  to 
make  a  rational  argument  heard.  The 
reader  tunes  out  what  threatens  him. 
You  have  to  do  something  to  let  him 
know  you  understand  his  position.” 

So,  a  pro-con  editorial  page  came  into 
being,  dealing  with  topics  as  diverse  as 
faculty  tenure  and  garbage  collection, 
the  Nixon-McGovern  campaign  and  air¬ 
port  renovation.  Patterson  saw  the  de¬ 
vice  as  one  to  disarm  the  reader. 
“Communication  is  the  art  of  getting 
what  you  say  received,  not  just  saying 
it.” 

Patterson’s  trip  to  China  gave  him  a 
great  admiration  for  many  qualities  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic.  “They’re  gifted,  intelligent,  able, 
industrious  and  they  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  1  even  like  their  confident  arro¬ 
gance,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  think  we 
should  get  crossways  of  Russia  but  1  do 
think  we  should  move  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  People’s  Republic.  There  can 
be  a  great  plus  in  a  partnership  with  them 
and  1  hope  we  make  it.” 

A  chat  with  Patterson  is  likely  to  start 
and  end  with  a  discussion  of  the  art  of 
writing.  His  advice  on  how  to  do  it  well  is 
to  begin  by  reading,  and  reading  criti¬ 
cally.  “1  myself  studied  the  writers  who 
got  rid  of  Victorian  floweriness  in  favor 
of  realism — men  like  Hemingway. 
Faulkner.  Thomas  Wolfe.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  and  Sherwood  Anderson.” 

Georgian  to  the  hilt  though  he  is.  Pat¬ 
terson  married  a  Virginian.  Mary  Sue 
Carter,  in  1950.  She  even  sings  “Danny 
Boy”  with  him. 


Libel  suit  ordered 
reinstated  in  Wyo. 

A  federal  appeals  court  has  ordered 
the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Wyoming  to 
reinstate  a  libel  suit  concerning  alleged 
criminal  activities  that  was  lodged 
against  three  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
panies  and  two  news  services  by  two 
Wyoming  political  figures. 

The  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
rejected  the  lower  court  finding  that  it 
lacked  jurisdiction  in  the  case  because 
Wyoming  laws  were  not  applicable. 

Defendants  were  listed  as  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Denver  Post,  Cheyenne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  and  the  Wyoming  Eagle; 
United  Press  International;  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Donald  Ray  Anselmi  of  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  and  Raymond  B.  Whitaker  of 
Casper,  Wyo.,  accused  the  defendants  of 
trying  to  link  them  by  innuendos  to  or¬ 
ganized  crimes  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
including  murders  for  hire  and  jewel  and 
fur  thievery,  the  court  said. 

Anselmi  is  chairman  of  the  Wyoming 
Democratic  party.  Whitaker,  an  attorney, 
has  been  a  candidate  for  public  office. 

“The  further  allegations  are  that  the 
articles  were  untrue  and  were  printed 
with  malicious  intent,  or  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  with  reckless  disregard  for  its  truth,” 
the  court  said. 

The  court  said  the  Denver  and  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  sued  were  said  to 
have  worked  together  on  two  Rock 
Springs  stories,  published  on  June  23 
and  July  5,  1974.  The  court  said  the  stor¬ 
ies  were  made  available  to  the  news  ser¬ 
vices  and  circulated  in  Wyoming  and  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  latter  article  was 
the  one  in  question  in  the  court  opinion. 

The  nature  of  the  allegations  was  not 
dealt  with  at  length  by  the  appeals  court. 
The  justices  primarily  discussed  whether 
Wyoming  laws  applied  in  the  case  be¬ 
cause  the  article  prompting  the  suit  was 
completed  in  California. 

Unquestionably,  when  the  story  was 
written  and  published,  it  was  foreseeable 
that  it  would  be  given  substantial  atten¬ 
tion  within  the  state  of  Wyoming  since 
there  was  more  reader  interest  there  than 
in  any  of  the  other  states,”  the  appeals 
court  said. 

“Thus,  it  was  no  accident  that  it  had 
substantial  effect  in  Wyoming,”  the  court 
continued.  “So,  then,  the  Times  devel¬ 
oped  and  prepared  a  story  which  had 
great  reader  interest,  was  colorful,  ex¬ 
plosive  and  capable  of  inflicting  injury 
within  Wyoming  and  which  also  was  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  litigation  such  as  that 
which  is  before  the  court. 

“The  development  of  the  story  and  the 
publication  of  it  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  constituted  the  causing  of  torti¬ 
ous  injury  within  the  state.” 
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''Wb  paused  occa-  1 
skmaUy  to  let  tl^  M 
Querfillas  wolf 

oownsome 
strips  of  JHiWiii 

*  ^  ‘We  crossed  the  Algerian  border 

without  incident  Vassaporto/ 
f  joked  one  guerrilla  in  desert  Span- 

a  M  a  ish,  stroking  his  Kalashnikov  rifle!’ 

garnished  with  dive- 

bombing  fliesC  TIME 


David  Beckwith.  Cairo  Correspondent 


We  have  become  so  inured  to  reports  of 
war  and  destruction  that  another  guerrilla 
action— say,  the  one  in  the  Spanish 
Sahara— leaves  us  as  unmoved  as  would  a 
battle  of  ants  in  a  sandpile. 

TIME  Magazine  rescues  us  from  our 
own  indifference  by  sending  correspond¬ 
ents  to  share  for  a  while  lives  we  can 
hardly  imagine. 

Case  in  point;  David  Beckwith’s  recent 
first-hand  report  on  two  weeks  spent  with 
the  Frente  Polisario.  Suddenly,  instead  of  a 


meaningless  big  picture,  we  meet  gun- 
toting  shopkeepers  coaxing  a  geriatric 
Land  Rover  across  the  desert,  cracking 
jokes,  brewing  tea,  slapping  each  other  on 
the  back  to  celebrate  survival. 

A  temporary  but  total  plunge  into  a 
remote  corner  of  the  human  condition. 
The  sort  of  thing  that  has  earned  for  TIME 
more  awards  for  editorial  excellence  than 
any  other  magazine. 


TIME,  The  Weekly  Newsmagazine. 


New  officers  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association  elected  during  the  recent 
meeting  in  Huntsville  are:  From  left,  Claude  E.  Sparks,  publisher  of  the 
Franklin  County  Times,  Russellville,  chairman  of  the  APA  board;  Philip  A. 
Sanguinetti,  president  of  the  Anniston  Star,  president  of  APA;  E.  R.  Morris- 
sette,  Jr.,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Atmore  Advance,  APA  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Jim  Oakley,  publisher  of  the  Centreville  Press,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


Metro  shipping  spedai 
June  editoriai  supp 

Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc.  is  in 
the  process  of  distributing  its  third  an¬ 
nual  summer  special  editorial  supple¬ 
ment  to  its  subscribers. 

The  18  page  supplement,  entitled 
“Just  in  Time,”  features  a  variety  of 
ideas  for  the  summer  including  games  for 
children,  summer  fashions,  exercise, 
skin  and  hair  care  suggestions,  new 
appliances  for  the  home,  tips  on  photog¬ 
raphy,  interior  decoration,  barbecues 
and  outdoor  cooking,  CB  radios,  porta¬ 
ble  tvs  and  electric  organs. 

Other  features  include  a  way  to  bring 
movie  classics  into  your  home,  foot  care 
for  sports  enthusiasts  and  bargain  travel. 


Ne}/\/sday 
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average  of  five  seconds  to  tell  the  editor 
whether  the  headline  fits  or  how  long  or 
short  it  is. 

Hyphenation  &  Justification — The 
Newsday  system  handles  hyphenation 
and  justification,  and  editors  can  easily 
perform  this  function  themselves.  For 
example,  a  600-word  story  is  generally 
hyphenated  and  justified  in  less  than  10 
seconds.  The  response  time  for  other 
functions  are  as  fast  or  faster. 

Storage — The  system  has  66,000,000 
characters  of  fully  backed-up  on-line 
copy  storage. 

Automatic  Routing — When  a  reporter 


or  editor  is  finished  working  on  copy,  a 
single  key  stroke  automatically  sends  the 
story  to  the  next  person  on  the  copy  flow. 

If  a  reporter  wants  to  send  the  story  to  a 
different  editor,  the  new  destination  is 
merely  typed  in. 

“The  staff  raction  has  been  excellent,” 
Laventhol  said.  “We  have  not  had  to  hold 
training  classes  because  everyone  picked 
it  up  so  easily.” 

One  staff  writer,  columnist  A1  Cohn  of 
Newsday’s  rotogravure  magazine,  was 
asked  if  he  liked  the  terminals.  “1  don’t 
like  them,”  Cohn  replied.  “I  love  them!” 

Cultural  affairs  writer  Susan  Soper, 
said:  “It’s  very  difficult  to  use  a  typewri¬ 
ter  now.  I  wish  I  had  a  terminal  in  my 
home.” 

The  three  editors  who  handled  the  con¬ 
version  to  the  electronic  system  were: 
Tony  Insolia,  managing  editor;  Harry 
Beery,  assistant  to  the  editor,  and  How¬ 
ard  Halpern,  editor  of  the  electronic 
makeup  group. 

The  entire  electronic  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  Newsday  personnel  under  the 
direction  of  Fred  Ciervo,  manager  of  proj¬ 
ects  development,  and  Bill  Chichester, 
supervisor  of  systems  engineering.  News- 
day  will  maintain  both  the  hardware  and 
software  with  its  own  staff. 

Newsday  has  also  purchased  a  clas¬ 
sified  system  from  Atex.  Newsday  is  cur¬ 
rently  converting  its  classified  operation 
to  electronics. 

• 

L.A.-San  Diego  papers 
get  new  cigarette  ads 

American  Brands,  Inc.  is  rolling  out  its 
new  American  Lights  120  mm.  cigarettes 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  mar¬ 
kets.  American  Lights  120’s  were  first 
introduced  in  the  Houston  market  in 
March  of  last  year. 

Print  advertising  for  American  Lights 
will  be  two  color  and  black  &  white  news¬ 
paper  ads,  supplemented  with  local 
magazine  and  outdoor  ads. 

SSC  &  B  is  the  agency  handling  the 
account. 

• 

J-professor  joins 
research  company 

Gerald  L.  Grotta  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  RMH  Research,  Inc.,  a 
marketing  and  opinion  research  com¬ 
pany  headquartered  in  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey. 

Prior  to  joining  RMH  Research,  Grotta 
was  associate  professor  of  journalism  and 
coordinator  of  the  Journalism  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
He  has  conducted  research  studies  for 
and  consulted  with  newspapers  ranging 
from  small  rural  weeklies  to  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 


TO  MAKE  A  BIG  HIT  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  .  .  . 


•E&P  1977  Market  Guide  Est. 


PROMOTE  FOOD 
IN  THE  MIRROR 

Even  in  Pennsylvania,  where  setting  a  good  table 
is  almost  a  'must',  our  market  stands  out.  Altoona 
market  folks  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $2,461* 
per  household  for  food  in  1977,  $322  above  the 
state  average.  And  in  the  Altoona  Mirror,  your 
advertising  reaches  4  out  of  5  homes  in  a  food 
market  of  over  $120-million,  Pennsylvania 
Mirror  readers  aren't  far  behind-_well  above 
both  state  and  national  averages. 

Promote  food  in  the  Mirror  (either  one),  and 
you'll  sell  to  beat  the  band! 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SlR^irror 

ALTOONA,  PA.  16603 

PENNSYLVANIA  MIRROR 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.  16801 
Another  world  of  news  with  the  local  point  of  view 
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Ymt  aeighlMn 

In  Hompfon 


Downtown 

morkot 

plonnod 


Here’s  a  newspaper  that  really  cares 


The  Times-Herald 

A  Commun/fy  Report 


Oentr 


She's  working  for  women 


Shipyspd  shuffles  nw  chall«ng«  of  moving  poopio 


FBLA  claims 
regional  honors 


‘They  wouldn't  be  that  cruel" 


. . .  about  ISSUES!  . . .  about  PEOPLE! 


The  Times-Herald  publishes  a  contin¬ 
uing  series  of  Community  Reports  .  .  . 
probing  issues  of  major  concern  to  our 
readers. 


The  Times-Herald  publishes  five  week¬ 
ly  no-ad  news  pages  spotlighting 
people  and  what  they  are  doing  within 
individual  communities. 


We  care  about  our  Community! 


The  Times-Herald  is  the  winner  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Copeland  Memorial  Award  for  Community  Service, 
1974-1975-1976.  We  care. 


The  Times-Herald 

Newport  News  -  Hampton,  Virginia 

SERVING  THE  VIRGINIA  PENINSULA 

If  you  follow  the  news,  you’ll  hear  a  lot  about  The  Times-Herald  in  Virginia,  one  of  the 
state’s  most  progressive  evening  NEWSpapers. 


Newsday  accepts  VDT 


editorial  copy 

Newsday  has  announced  the  final  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  its  159-terminal  editorial 
copy-processing  system. 

For  the  past  two  months,  all  editorial 
copy  has  been  written  and  edited  on  the 
system,  which  was  manufactured  by 
Atex,  Inc.  of  Bedford,  Mass. 

Completion  of  the  installation  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  B.  Grider,  Newsday 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager. 


system 

David  Laventhol,  Newsday  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  said  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  “It  does  everything  that  we  wanted 
it  to  do.  It's  extremely  simple  to  use,  and 
editors  can  handle  the  most  complex  pro¬ 
duction  functions  with  ease.” 

The  Newsday  editorial  system  consists 
of  129  terminals  and  eight  DEC  11/35 
computers  in  its  main  office  in  Garden 
City  and  30  terminals  and  two  DEC  1 1/05 
computers  in  its  branch  office  35  miles 


away  in  Ronkonkoma.  All  10  computers 
are  linked  so  that  copy  can  be  sent  from 
any  terminal  to  any  other  terminal. 

Developed  in  2  years 

The  system  was  developed  by  Atex 
over  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  with 
the  cooperation  and  journalistic  input 
from  Newsday  editors.  Atex  provided  the 
technology  and  Newsday  provided  the 
method  by  which  the  technology  could  be 
used  efficiently  in  a  newsroom.  The  result 
was  a  system  that  met  very  stringent 
Newsday  specifications. 

A  key  element  of  the  Newsday  system 
is  its  copy-protection  design.  Most 
mulit-computer  systems  write  the  same 
story  on  two  separate  discs  in  an  effort  to 
provide  a  backup  copy  of  the  story.  But  if 
there  is  a  system  malfunction  and  the 
story  input  is  bad,  both  discs  will  be  re¬ 
cording  bad  information.  Under  the  Atex 
design,  the  story  is  written  on  to  one  disc 
and  then  copied  on  to  a  second  compu¬ 
ter's  disc  immediately  through  a 
computer-to-computer  link.  This  link  has 
a  data  checking  device  that  insures  that 
the  story  is  being  recorded  properly. 

To  protect  all  of  the  editing,  a  duplicate 
of  the  story  is  automatically  created 
whenever  a  reporter  or  editor  completes 
work  on  a  story  and  passes  it  on  to  some¬ 
one  else.  There  is  also  a  dupe  key  on  the 
keyboard  so  that  a  reporter  or  editor  can 
make  a  “carbon”  of  the  story  at  any  stage 
of  the  writing  or  editing. 

Some  of  the  system's  other  features 
are: 

Keyboard — Newsday  designed  the 
keyboard  and,  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
writers  and  editors,  made  the  standard 
electric  typewriter  keyboard  the  heart  of 
it.  In  addition,  virtually  all  of  the  common 
commands  were  reduced  to  a  single 
stroke  on  an  obviously  labeled  key. 

Edit  Trail — Under  the  manual  system, 
it  was  always  easy  to  identify  the  source 
of  editing  problems  by  looking  at  the 
handwriting  of  the  editor.  Under  the 
Newsday  electronic  system,  each  editor's 
work  is  shown  in  a  separate  screen  face 
that  is  retained  in  the  duplicate  files.  And 
all  deletions  are  put  into  a  different 
screen  face  so  that  the  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tors  can  review  the  deletions  before  they 
are  actually  made. 

Composition — The  designation  of  type 
instructions  by  editors  is  simpler  under 
the  Newsday  system  than  previously.  For 
instance,  an  editor  used  to  have  to  write 
“20-9  on  10”  on  copy  to  tell  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  that  the  type  should  be  9  point, 
set  on  a  10-point  slug  that  is  20  picas  wide. 
Under  the  new  system,  the  editor  only 
types  “20”  in  the  story  header. 

Headlines — Under  the  Newsday  sys¬ 
tem,  the  editors  will  be  using  the  same 
designation  that  they  have  always  used. 
For  instance,  to  create  a  headline  that  is 
60  picas,  36  points  in  type  face  9,  the 
editor  writes  60369.  It  takes  the  system  an 
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watchdog 


Tom  Ochiltree  is  the  Panax  ‘‘Washington 
watchdog  — a  behind-the-scenes  observer 
who  keeps  his  finger  on  the  political  pulse  of 
the  Capitol  to  let  Panax  editors  know  just 
what’s  going  on.  His  insight — drawn  from  a  career 
of  news  reporting  around  the  world — adds  an 
extra  dimension  to  Panax  newspapers. 

“Investigative  reporting,”  says  John  P.  McGoff, 
Panax  president,  “is  the  backbone  of  our  editorial 
philosophy.  Tom  Ochiltree's  presence  in 
Washington  is  our  way  of  getting  behind  the 
news  and  bringing  to  the  public  an  extraordinary 
in-depth  report  of  what  is  really  happening.” 

Were  at  home  with  you. 


Corporation 


RO.  Box  1860 

East  Lansing.  Ml  48823 

(517)349-4100 
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Nearly  a  Century  of  Success  as  World-Renowned  Features 


and 


Riek^s— -Believe  B  orNat/ 

And  Still  Winning  New  Honors 


John  Cullen  Murphy 

for  the  third  time 
named  Best  Story  Strip  Cartoonist 
of  the  year 

by  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
for  his  superb  drawing  of 

Hal  Foster's 
PRINCE  VALIANT 

Foster  received  a  special 
Gold  Key  Award  honoring 
Prince  Valiant’s  40th  anniversary 


Paul  Frehm 


voted  Best  Syndicated  Panel  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year 

by  the  NCS  for  his  excellent  artwork  on 


RIPLEY  S 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT! 


—now  m  its  59th  year 


l^ello^g,  ft5llmar>  §i^ 


Djvisi^;  ad\i 


Swindell,  ^ullnruri^ailffibbile  Po*mjj(<1ntormalion.  siirtely  w^ile 


If  you  appreciate  golden  eggs, 
you  don’t  kill  the  goose. 

You  find  a  gander. 


Once  upon  a  time, 
a  legendary 
goose  with 
a  shortsighted 
owner  had  her 
golden  egg-making 
mechanism  shut 
down,  permanently. 

Today,  the 
process  by  which 
economic  capital 
is  formed  is 
in  similar  danger. 
And  just  when 
we’re  going  to 
need  it  most,  too. 
Various  estimates 
suggest  that  the 
American  economy 
alone  will  require  an 
infusion  of  some 
$4.5  trillion  in  new 
capital  over 
the  next  decade, 
to  maintain 
healthy  growth. 


the  whole  world, 
and  have 
become  uniquely 
successful  at  the 
generative  activity 
which  produces  • 
technology, 
wealth,  growth, 
and  tax  revenue 
simultaneously, 
are  in  the  grip  of  ' 
regulations 
already  very 
restrictive,  and 
threatening  to 
tighten  even  more. 

Perhaps 
government 
agencies  should 
seek  to  facilitate, 
rather  than 
curtail,  the 
capital-producing 
creativity  of 
American  companies 
around  the  world. 


Companies  such 
as  Pullman,  which 
do  business  in 


Besides,  the 
goose  analogy 
is  flawed. 


I 
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That  was  only  a 
fairy  tale. 


Pullman 

Incorporated 


<  '  \ 


These  barges  save  you 
money.  Every  day. 

A  towboat  and  its  string  of  barges  are  not  what  you 
usually  think  of  as  inflation  fighters.  But  they  are.  One  of 
the  great  villains  in  the  rising  costs  of  basic  consumer 
goods  like  food  and  energy  is  that  elusive  factor, 

"  operating  costs.”  A  big  portion  of  those  costs  is  trans¬ 
portation.  Keeping  transportation  costs  down  is  important 
to  keeping  consumer  prices  down.  That  calls  for  effi¬ 
ciency — moving  large  quantities  at  low  overhead  cost  in 
a  competitive  environment.  Which  describes  the  barge 
industry  exactly.  Barges  move  more  than  610  million 
tons  of  the  nation’s  freight  annually  at  rates  about  one 
third  that  of  rail. 

So  the  next  time  you  see  a  string  of  barges  moving 
quietly  along  a  river  or  the  coast,  think  about  what  it’s 
doing  for  you.  If  it’s  carrying  grain,  farmers’  products  are 
moving  by  the  most  inexpensive  transport  available, 
which  means  your  supermarket  can  hold  the  line  on  bread 
prices.  If  it’s  carrying  coal,  no  other  mode  brings  fuel 
to  utilities  as  cheaply  and  efficiently  as  barge  transporta¬ 
tion,  which  means  your  electricity  bill  may  not  climb  as 
steeply.  Along  our  coasts,  on  our  rivers,  throughout 
America,  the  barge  industry  helps  save  you  money. 

Every  day.  Nationwide.  The  American  Waterways 
Operators.  Your  moneysavers  in  transportation. 

The  American  Waterways 
Operators,  Inc. 

1600  Wilson  Boulevard  Suite  1101 
Arlington.  Virginia  22209 


Enquirer  revamps 
Kentucky  edition 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  reor¬ 
ganized  its  Kentucky  edition  with  edito¬ 
rial  emphasis  on  strengthening  the  staff 
and  restructuring  the  newspaper. 

The  Kentucky  Enquirer  has  taken  an 
unusual  step  in  turning  over  the  first 
three  pages  at  least  five  times  a  week  to 
Kentucky  news  and  putting  the  normal 
page  one  and  other  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  to  the  back  of  the  paper  in 
a  section  called  “Front  Page  II.” 

Other  changes  include  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  where  “Kentucky  Digest,”  a 
concentration  of  features,  back¬ 
grounders,  reprints  and  magazine-type 
material  of  interest  to  Kentuckians,  re¬ 
places  a  wraparound  of  soft  features, 
columns,  notes  and  editorial  comment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  “Local  &  Area 
News”  pages,  which  concentrated  on 
Cincinnati  news,  is  being  filled  with  late 
Kentucky  news  and  some  of  the  columns 
from  the  old  wraparound.  Cincinnati 
news  of  interest  to  Kentuckians  will  be 
maintained. 

Kentucky  sports  will  be  covered  daily 
in  the  sports  pages,  including  a  local  col¬ 
umn  by  the  Kentucky  sports  editor  on 
the  Enquirer’s  staff. 

The  Kentucky  edition  editor  has  been 
freed  of  all  administrative  duties  to  de¬ 
vote  full-time  to  a  six-day-a-week  col¬ 
umn  that  is  totally  oriented  to  Northern 
Kentuckians.  It  carries  his  byline  as  a 
logo,  “Jack  Hicks.” 

Frank  Hinchey,  an  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  Kentucky 
edition  executive  editor.  Among  his 
duties  is  setting  up  a  more  complete 
stringer  system  to  give  more  complete 
Kentucky  suburban  coverage. 

N.Y.  Post  names 
retail  ad  manager 

Kenneth  Marks  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  Richard  Milman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  ad  manager. 

Marks  comes  to  the  Post  from  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice  where  he  held  the  position  of 
ad  manager  for  one  year.  Prior  to  that,  he 
served  as  classified  sales  manager  of 
New  York  magazine.  Both  the  Village 
Voice  and  New  York  were  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  Post  publisher  K.  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch. 

Milman  is  the  former  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lonf>  island  Press,  where  he 
had  been  employed  for  15  years. 

A  former  real  estate  man.  Milman  in¬ 
troduced  the  regular  Friday  feature 
“Early  Bird  Home,”  a  pull-out  section 
covering  every  aspect  of  real  estate  in 
the  five  counties  covered  by  the  Press. 
This  feature  will  soon  begin  on  Fridays  in 
the  Post. 
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You’ve  got  to  be 
Number  One 
to  attract  the 
Number  One  Performer. 


Liza,  you’re  the  tops. 

Liza,  you  attracted  51,000  readers  in  the  biggest-ever  response  to  a  Bulletin 
contest. 

That’s  more  than  the  other  newspapers  draw— but  then  we’ve  a  lot  more  readers. 

Liza,  you  had  Philadelphians  standing  in  the  aisles  at  The  Latin  Casino  night 
after  night. 

We  know  how  tough  that  is  because  we’re  on  show  seven  days  a  week  too. 

Liza,  you  gave  the  50  Bulletin  winners  a  performance  they’ll  cherish  forever. 
Performance  is  what  Bulletin  advertisers  buy  us  for,  too. 

That’s  the  meaning  of  star  power. 

The  Bulletin. 

Number  One  in  Philadelphia. 

MEMBER  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Purchasing  managers  plan 
energy  controls  in  1978 


Compact  cars,  diesel  powered  trucks 
and  plans  for  energy  controls  were  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  concern  at  the  20th 
annual  conference  of  the  Newspaper 
Purchasing  Managers  Association  in  St. 
Louis  this  week. 

In  a  survey  made  during  the  meeting, 
61  percent  of  the  newspaper  buyers  indi¬ 
cated  that  on  their  next  fleet  purchases 
they  would  specify  compact  automobiles 
and  3 1  percent  indicated  that  they  would 
buy  diesel  operated  circulation  trucks. 

Energy  controls  for  newspaper  plants 
are  planned  by  93  percent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  attending  the  meeting  and  22  per¬ 
cent  are  planning  to  increase  their  fuel 
storage  facilities. 

Capital  expenditure  programs,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  survey,  will  continue  on 
schedule  for  the  second  half  of  1977  with 
56  percent  of  the  members  noting  that 
they  will  be  spending  more  for  capital 
equipment  than  they  did  in  1976. 

Major  investments  (64  percent)  will  be 
in  editorial  systems  followed  by  (49  per¬ 
cent)  in  mailroom  and  inserting  equip¬ 
ment,  21  percent  in  conversion  to  Di- 
litho,  and  19  percent  will  be  adding  addi¬ 
tional  offset  press  units. 

Composing  room  and  pre-press 
supplies  were  up  in  1977  with  89  percent 
indicating  a  marked  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  photoengraving  film  and 
phototypesetting  paper. 

New  officers  elected  for  1977-78  were, 
president,  Richard  Lauth  of  the 


Pittsburg  Press;  vicepresident,  E.  A. 
Boeh  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
Richard  Miller  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
Tribune;  secretary  treasurer,  Leo  Dolan 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Elected  directors  were  Ramsey 
Altman  of  the  Atlanta  Newspapers, 
Charles  Bourke  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
Catherine  Kasemeyer  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Paul  Heichman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Format  change 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American  changes  to  a  6  column  format 
on  June  1.  Expansion  of  the  news  and  ad 
columns  from  1%  inches  to  214  inches 
will  accommodate  a  new  58-inch  news¬ 
print  roll  width.  Advertisers  are  being 
advised  that  the  cost  of  a  page  will 
remain  the  same. 


‘‘Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I've  seen” 

says  Ed  Roe  Production  Manager 


of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
I'/i”  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  arid  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 

ANPA/RI  -  Anaheim,  C^alifornia 
Gonvention  Center 
June  1 1-16,  1977 
Booth 
AND 


rpm  corporation 


DRUPA  77  -  Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  12  049 

*\\in»t'r  itf  tht'  \97h  IhIjuJ  Djily  Press  Asstnitition 
lypof^Tiiphicjl  h'.xeellt'Ui  e  .-1  warJ. 
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Private  postal  system 
provokes  interest 


Accounts  of  how  newspapers  have 
profited  from  governmental  ideas  high¬ 
lighted  discussions  for  newspapers  with 
less  than  20,000  circulation. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  Indiana 
newspaper  owner  who  established  a  pri¬ 
vate  postal  system  that  serves  34,000 
homes.  Or  the  publisher  in  Tennessee 
who  responded  to  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  request  to  publish  a 
government-prepared  8-page  tabloid  on 
preparing  one’s  income  tax  by  getting  a 
local  bank  to  advertise  in  the  section  as 
sponsor. 

the  private  postal  system  provoked 
many  questions  after  it  was  described  by 
George  O.  Witwer,  president  of  the  Ken- 
dallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun. 

Witwer  owns  two  dailies,  two  shop¬ 
pers  and  a  weekly  and  revealed  that  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
morning  he  distributes  about  48,000 
copies  of  dailies,  shoppers  and  the 
weekly.  One  year  after  establishing  what 
he  called  “Selective  Circulation  Ser¬ 
vice”  as  a  private  postal  systaem,  his 
pre-tax  profits  increased  about  one-third. 

“Last  fall,”  Witwer  said,  “we  offered 
to  carry  our  competitor  with  our  private 
postal  system  for  4.5  cents — a  saving  of  3 
cents  over  what  he  was  paying  in  the 
mails.  His  answer  was  to  discontinue  op¬ 
erations  in  our  county.” 

As  a  result  of  his  experience,  Witwer 
offered  some  conclusions  that  included: 

1.  There  is  more  money  to  be  made 
from  private  postal  systems  that  carry 
shoppears  than  in  the  shoppers. 

2.  A  shopper  circulating  largely  in  the 
mails  cannot  compete  well  against  a 
shopper  distributed  by  a  private  postal 
system  in  an  area  about  half  rural  and 
half  city. 

3.  Daily  newspapers  with  good  motor 
route  systems  are  ideally  suited  to  estab¬ 
lish  private  postal  systems  by  using  the 
motor  route  carriers  and  the  foot  carriers 
of  the  daily  to  provide  saturation  circula¬ 
tion  once  a  week.  (When  the  U.S.  postal 
system  wouldn’t  reveal  a  route  to 
Witwer,  he  had  a  car  follow  the  mail 
truck  with  an  observer  to  map  the  route.) 

Jones  also  presented  other  ideas: 

1.  When  the  Greeneville  Sun  con¬ 
verted  to  offset,  the  newspaper  was  able 
to  persuade  advertisers  that  such  major 
improvement  justified  their  sending  rep- 
resentataives  to  the  newspaper  to  read 
proofs,  instead  of  sending  proofs  out  of 
the  building. 

2.  Through  letters  written  on  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stationery,  the 
Sun  has  listed  founding  dates  of  each 
business  in  Greeneville.  Every  five 
years,  the  Sun  writes  each  business  to 
suggest  advertising  to  celebrate  the 


birthday,  followed  up  by  a  salesman’s 
call. 

3.  In  order  to  attract  service-type  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  Sun  provides  two  half-page 
facing  units  with  5-inch  ads  under  the 
heading  of  “Dial-a-Service”,  charging 
the  regular  black  and  white  ad  rate  but 
giving  the  heading  in  color  free. 

William  R.  Morrish,  publisher  of  the 
La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  described 
how  he  was  able  to  avoid  losing  circula¬ 
tion  while  upping  circulation  rates. 

“Almost  overnight  we  adopted 
American  Press  Institute  concepts  of 
modem  layout,  coincident  with  going  to 
six-column  measure  throughout  the 
paper,  along  with  capsulizing  the  news, 
stressing  local  features,  and  utilizing  the 
process  color  capabilities  of  offset.  We 
also  hired  a  second  sports  writer  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  cover  10  area  high  schools 
instead  of  only  three  or  four.” 

Morrish  also  described  two  other  de¬ 
vices  he’d  found  very  successful.  One 
was  a  special  senior  citizen  rate  for  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  other  was  what  Morrish 
called  “vacation  pack”,  a  plan  of  offer¬ 
ing  subscriber  service  at  half  price  if  the 
subscriber  would  not  stop  his  paper 
while  on  vacation  but  would  let  the  car¬ 
rier  save  it  for  him. 

“Our  circulation  manager  estimates 
we  retained  about  230  continuing  ‘live’ 
subscirptions  this  way  toward  holding 
our  average  through  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  season.” 

Kenneth  C.  Bronson,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Sun,  told  how  he  had 
achieved  a  far  more  efficient  circulation 
department  by  replacing  a  “sweet,  quiet. 


unmarried,  middle-aged  woman”  who 
handled  99.9%  of  his  circulation  record¬ 
keeping  with  a  Burroughs  computer  that 
cost  $34,000  for  the  hardware  and  $8,000 
for  the  programming. 

Jack  P.  Helmer,  general  manager  of 
the  Effingham  (Ill.)  News,  described 
how  his  newspaper  had  been  able  to  cash 
in  on  paid  in  advance  subscriptions. 

When  prizes  and  trips  began  to  fail  as 
an  incentive  to  carriers  to  sign  up  new 
subscriptions,  Helmer  decided  to  try 
cash  bonuses — $5  for  each  new  start  that 
paid  the  News  in  advance  for  six  months 
and  $1  for  each  present  subscriber  who 
converted  to  paid-in-advances. 

“The  actual  results  were  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  we  expected,”  Helmer 
said.  “We  received  only  50  new  pay-in- 
advance  subscribers,  but  we  had  550  of 
our  13,000  subscribers  convert  to  the 
PIA  plan.” 

Helmer  cited  how  paying  in  advance 
pleases  both  the  carrier  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 

“Most  important,”  he  said,  “we  have 
a  better  cash  flow  and  no  loss  in  circula¬ 
tion.  PIA  gives  the  newspaper  control.” 

• 

Boise  Cascade 
settles  lawsuit 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.  has  agreed  to  pay 
$6.6  million  to  settle  six  lawsuits  filed  in 
1972. 

The  suits,  brought  by  11  West  Coast 
newspapers,  alleged  that  the  company 
had  violated  federal  and  state  securities 
laws  and  breached  certain  warranties  in 
connection  with  the  1%9  acquisition  of 
West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  payment,  the 
settlement  provides  for  new  contracts 
with  the  newspapers  to  purchase  a  total 
of  6()0,()(X)  tons  of  newsprint  from  Boise 
during  the  next  eight  years. 
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Garden  State  burns 


Early  tearchers  find 
no  hodieg  in  key  areas 


Last  minutes:  Fire  vs  fans 


SPECTACULAR — Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  went  to  a  horizontal  make-up  on 
its  front  page  (April  1 5)  when  fire  swept  through  Garden  State  Park,  a  racetrack 
in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  It  was  the  largest  fire  in  years  in  South  Jersey.  Robert  A. 
Dubill,  managing  editor,  said  newsstand  and  street  sales  surpassed  24,000 
copies  for  the  day,  4000  more  single-copy  sales  than  on  average  Fridays. 
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Medium  size  circuiation 
publishers  share  ideas 


In  the  session  for  20,000  to  75,000  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers,  publishers  shared 
ideas  on  a  number  of  successful  pro¬ 
grams. 

Tucker  Sutherland,  publisher,  San- 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard  Times  showed 
a  movie  of  its  “You  CAN — civic  aware¬ 
ness  through  newspapers”  program  that 
was  started  last  year  for  minority 
students. 

Five  high  school  students  were  hired 
by  the  Harte-Hanks  paper  to  work  with 
staffers  in  all  departments  for  a  two  week 
period.  This  gave  the  students,  Suther¬ 
land  said,  an  insight  into  the  community 
and  the  newspaper  by  working  along¬ 
side  reporters,  ad  sales  men  and  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  in  their  daily  job  routine. 

He  said  plans  are  being  made  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  program  this  year  with  other 
local  businesses  involved.  Sutherland 
said  one  change  this  time  will  be  to  give 
the  participating  students  an  education 
grant  of  $200  to  $300  instead  of  paying 
them  a  salary. 

Robert  P.  Uecker,  publisher,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  said  his  paper  has  saved 
$70  a  month  in  microfilm  costs  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  agreement  with  Bay  Mi¬ 
crofilm  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  in  which  they  do 
not  charge  the  newspaper  if  they  are  able 
to  sell  two  other  clients.  “If  more  than 
three,  the  firm  will  pay  a  bonus  for  addi¬ 
tional  sales,”  Uecker  said. 

Ronald  H.  Einstoss,  publisher,  Reno 
Newspapers,  told  how  his  paper  con¬ 
ducted  a  top  security  project  with  16 
members  of  the  paper’s  management 
group. 

Members  of  the  group  were  asked:  If 
you  were  going  to  start  a  publication  to 
compete  with  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
and  Nevada  State  Journal,  what  would 
you  do?  What  editorial,  advertising, 
print  circulation  ideas  and  services 
would  you  stress? 

Einstoss  named  a  few  of  the  ideas  from 
the  self-examination,  as  follows:  Zone 
news  and  preprints;  send  executives  to 
the  streets  to  talk  to  consumers  of  our 
newspaper  products;  establish  more 
realistic  commissions;  push  color  in 
news  and  advertising;  stress  “people- 
oriented”  features  in  prime  news  dis¬ 
play;  promote  in  rival  media. 

“From  a  publisher’s  selfish  view¬ 
point,”  Einstoss  said,  “if  any  of  our 
good  newspaper  minds  had  any  good 
newspaper  ideas,  we  might  as  well  have 
them.  The  publisher  of  the  next  com¬ 
petitor  might  be  one  of  our  high  perfor¬ 
mers.” 

Einstoss  said  all  of  the  reports  were 
put  in  a  folder  and  circulated  to  each 
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department  so  executives  could  put  the 
best  of  the  ideas  to  work.  Security  was 
important,  and  the  report  itself  was  dis¬ 
cussed  only  within  the  management 
team. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Bearid,  who  became  a 
newspaperman  on  December  9,  1976 
when  he  purchased  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal,  shared  an  idea  he  initiated  on 
January  21,  1977  that  has  doubled  the 
number  of  letters  to  the  editor. 

Concerned  by  the  dwindling  number  of 
letters  to  the  editor,  particularly  from 
younger  readers,  Bearid  installed  a  tele¬ 
phone  line  that  goes  into  a  telephone  re¬ 
corder.  Persons  call  the  number,  and 
hear  a  recorded  message  telling  them  the 
rules  that  are  required  for  publication. 

Bearid  said  the  device  has  produced 
good  results  and  has  even  improved  the 
quality  of  letters  and  stimulated  replies 
from  letter  writers. 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year, 
the  Journal  published  a  total  of  112  let¬ 
ters,  including  letters  telephoned  to  the 
paper,  which,  he  noted,  was  double  the 
number  for  same  period  in  1976. 

Bearid  credits  his  three  children  who 
recently  completed  college.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  the  children  were  away 
at  school,  he  received  telephone  calls  in¬ 
stead  of  letters  home.  “My  children  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  we  have  to  change  with 
the  times,”  said  Bearid  who  was  attend¬ 
ing  his  first  ANPA  annual  meeting  as  a 
publisher. 

Richard  F.  Kennedy,  publisher, 
Waukegan  (Ill.)Neu-s-5//n,  explained  his 
newspaper’s  preprint  service  which 
grosses  over  $300,000  a  year  in  extra  rev¬ 
enue  and  about  375,000  inches  of  plus 
ROP  advertising. 

The  paper,  he  said,  services  two  large 
regional  shopping  centers  located  in  their 
county.  In  a  sense  the  newspaper  acts  as 
an  advertising  agency  for  the  two  shop¬ 
ping  centers.  He  said  the  paper,  working 
with  an  offset  job  printer,  puts  together 
monthly  shopping  inserts.  The  inserts 
are  distributed  by  the  News-Sun  as  well 
as  other  area  papers,  including  the 
Chicago  dailies  and  suburban  weeklies. 
The  ad  placement  is  handled  by  the 
News-Sun  for  the  centers. 

Kennedy  said  the  News-Sun  handled 
24  inserts  in  1976  at  a  gross  revenue  for 
the  paper  of  over  $300,000.  The  effect  on 
ROP  advertising,  he  said,  has  been  good. 
The  older  of  two  centers,  which  has  120 
stores,  presently  has  43  contract  adver¬ 
tisers  placing  about  260,000  inches  of 
ROP  ads  in  the  News-Sun.  At  the  newer 
center,  Kennedy  said  ROP  ad  inches  are 
up  by  115,000. 


Next  up,  Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press,  talked 
about  a  booklet,  “Covering  govern¬ 
ment”  that  has  changed  the  methods  by 
which  his  paper  covers  and  reports  on 
local  government. 

A  check  by  city  editor  John  Coots  had 
revealed  that  nearly  half  of  the  paper’s 
local  stories — apart  from  sports  and 
lifestyle — consisted  of  hard  news  cover¬ 
age  of  local  government. 

Under  the  new  method,  reporters  must 
try  harder  to  help  readers  to  detect  how 
the  news  of  local  government  will  affect 
them. 

For  example,  McIntyre  said  the  report¬ 
er  who  covers  the  school  board  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  showing  the  reader  the 
connection  between  what  happens  at  the 
typical  school  board  meeting  and  what 
happens  in  the  schools  since  it  is  the 
latter  which  most  often  interest  the 
reader  the  most. 

The  booklet — nicknamed  “The  Bible” 
by  reporters  for  the  Press — tells  the  re¬ 
porter  to  spend  more  time  in  the  schools, 
working  up  readable  people-type  fea¬ 
tures  on  how  school  board  policies  and 
resolutions  are  working  in  the  classroom. 

McIntyre  offered  free  copies  of  the 
booklet  to  publishers  at  the  session.  At 
the  close  of  the  session,  he  was  bom¬ 
barded  with  orders. 

Robert  B.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Inquirer  &  News,  has 
found  additional  revenue  in  publishing  as 
paid  advertising,  class  schedules,  pro¬ 
grams  and  catalogs  for  Kellogg  Commun¬ 
ity  College  and  the  continuing  education 
programs  of  area  high  schools. 

He  said  the  1977  schedule  of  special 
sections  range  from  16  to  40  pages.  Mil¬ 
ler  said  the  paper  will  print  4  sections  for 
the  college  and  3  for  the  high  school 
program  in  1977  with  revenue  to  the 
paper  in  excess  of  $30,000,  not  including 
overrun  charges. 

Donald  L.  Oat,  general  manager, 
Norvi’ich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  told  how  the 
paper  regained  lost  department  store  ad 
revenues  by  offering  zoned  distribution 
of  inserts  at  a  rate  less  than  that  charged 
by  a  non-newspaper  distributor.  The  rate 
plan  offered  by  the  Bulletin,  Oat  said, 
“Invited  the  ‘Lost  Customer’  to  insert 
when  his  competition  was  in  the  market 
place.  If  he  did,  we  gave  them  both  a 
discount.”  Another  savings  was  made 
possible  with  a  frequency  rate  for  in¬ 
serts. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  lost  business  is 
back  with  the  paper  and  the  plastic  bag 
operation  went  out  of  business. 
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Legal  newsgathering  ‘morals’ 
drafted  by  media  law  professor 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Reporters,  photographers  and  editors 
who  worry  about  their  legal  rights  in 
newsgathering  activities  are  legion.  And 
those  representing  newspapers  coast  4o 
coast  during  the  Penney-Missouri 
Awards  workshop  on  the  University  of 
Missouri  campus  in  Columbia  in  March 
gave  ample  evidence  of  that  concern  as 
they  questioned  Dale  Spencer,  jour¬ 
nalism  law  professor. 

Spencer  set  out  to  tell  award  winners 
and  workshop  writers  and  editors  what 
every  reporter  and  editor  should  know 
about  the  law.  And  it  is  not  all  bad  news, 
given  case  decisions  he  cited  in  drawing 
up  seven  legal  “morals”  for  newsgather¬ 
ing. 

Annually,  Spencer’s  law  review  is  the 
most  popular  part  of  the  workshop  for  an 
audience  made  up  of  winners  and  other 
editorial  staffers  who  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  talking  and  listening  from 
8:30  a.m.  through  evening’s  end  to  each 
other,  visiting  experts,  and  journalism 
professors. 

Knowing  the  media’s  newsgathering 
rights  is  one  thing — enforcing  those 
rights  at  the  scene  is  another,  Spencer 
admitted.  For  the  issue  of  newsworthy 
events  on  public  property,  Spencer  de¬ 
clared:  “The  courts  can  draw  lines 
against  the  media  to  protect  a  given  situ¬ 
ation. 

“It  is  the  unreasonable  demands 
against  the  media  that  make  it  tough 
when  covering  events  where  the  officials 
at  the  scene  feel  it  is  their  duty  to  censor 
without  the  proper  understanding  of 
First  Amendment  values.  Reporters  and 
photographers  will  always  be  facing  situ¬ 
ations  such  as  the  one  in  Harrisburg 
(photographers’  cameras  were  taken 
away  at  the  scene  of  a  plane  crash),  and 
knowing  what  their  rights  are  should 
help.  Enforcement  of  those  rights  at  the 
scene  is  the  problem.” 

Several  questions  from  the  floor 
pointed  out  concern  as  to  whether  shop¬ 
ping  centers  should  be  considered  public 
or  private  property. 

Spencer  next  took  up  the  question  of 
newsworthy  events  offensive  to  ordinary 
sensibilities  and  based  on  several  case 
decisions,  issued  moral  No.  2: 

“When  there  is  a  reasonably  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  facts  revealed  and 
the  activity  being  explained  the  courts 
are  protecting  the  media  coverage.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  by  engaging  in  an  activ¬ 
ity  of  legitimate  public  interest  one’s  en¬ 
tire  private  life  and  past  history  becomes 
fair  game  for  news  media  exploitation.” 

By  way  of  illustrating  possible 
harassment  in  news  gathering,  Spencer 
cited  the  Ron  Galella/Jacqueline  Onassis 
suits  and  declared,  “When  harassment 


can  be  shown,  the  courts  will  rule  against 
first  amendment  protection  because 
‘There  is  no  threat  to  a  free  press  in 
requiring  (the  press)  to  act  within  the 
law.’  ” 

Regarding  trespassing  in  connection 
with  news  gathering,  Spencer  said  that 
based  on  two  recent  cases,  “Reason  and 
logic  support  the  application  of  implied 
consent  to  enter  premises  to  report  on 
matters  of  public  interest  or  a  public 
event.  The  problem  again  is  enforcement 
of  those  rights  at  the  scene.” 

On  private  area  intrusion  and  the  First 
Amendment,  Spencer  concluded:  “Pro¬ 
tection  is  not  given  the  news  media  when 
charged  with  a  crime  or  facing  civil  tort 
action.  Thus  it  is  no  defense  to  an  ‘intru¬ 
sion’  invasion  of  privacy  lawsuit  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  story  and  then  insist  that  ‘the 
intrusion  was  necessary  to  get  the  story. 


“However,  the  publication  of  the  in¬ 
formation  or  picture  is  not  essential  for 
the  plaintiff  cause  of  action.  The  crime  or 
tort  is  committed  by  gathering,  not  the 
publication.  So  go  ahead  and  publish!” 

Stolen  documents 

On  the  stolen  property  factor  in  news 
gathering  Spencer  declared,  “The  media 
have  no  help  from  the  courts  as  to  prop¬ 
erty  rights  for  public  documents  nor  the 
possibility  that  these  documents  can  be 
stolen.  We  do  know  evidence  is  needed 
(before  journalists  can  be  convinced  of 
theft  of  documents)  that  there  was  some 
knowledge  of  the  theft.” 

On  taping  conversations,  Spencer  said 
that  again  there  are  no  answers.  He  tells 
students  to  put  their  tape  recorders  on 
the  table  in  full  view.  His  final  moral  on 
the  relationship  between  the  media  and 
the  law  was  that  in  most  states  one  party 
to  a  conversation  can  make  a  recording 
without  informing  the  other  party. 
California,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  re¬ 
quire  both  parties’  consent  before  taping. 


Costello  re-elected 
president  of  CP 

Ralph  Costello,  publisher  of  Saint 
John  Times-Glove  and  Telegraph- 
Journal,  was  re-elected  to  a  one-year 
term  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Ross  Munro,  publisher  of  Montreal 
Gazette,  was  re-elected  honorary  presi¬ 
dent. 

Martin  Goodman,  editor-in-chief  of 
Toronto  Star,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
succeeding  R.  S.  Malone,  publisher  of 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  Malone  repre¬ 
sents  Winnipeg  Free  Press  in  the  CP 
membership. 

Paddy  Sherman,  publisher  of  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  was  elected  to  the 
executive  committee.  Re-elected  to  the 
committee  were  Jacques  G.  Francoeur, 
publisher  of  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Hamilton  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  who  represents  Sarnia  Ob¬ 
server  in  the  membership. 

Election  of  officers  came  at  a  meeting 
of  the  new  CP  board  following  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  annual  meeting. 

Earlier,  Costello  told  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  that  CP  has  a  responsibility  to  foster 
understanding  among  all  Canadians  and 
that  the  role  has  taken  on  new  signifi¬ 
cance  because  of  the  Parti  Quebecois 
victory  in  the  Quebec  election  last 
November. 

“The  Canadian  Press  does  not  have 
any  formal  mandate  to  contribute  to  the 
understanding  and  unity  of  Canada,  as 
does  the  CBC,  but  the  Canadian  Press 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Canada  by  collecting  news, 
by  processing  news  and  delivering  news, 
by  keeping  Canadians  informed  and  by 
helping  Canadians  to  know  what  is  going 


on  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  and  vast  country.” 

He  said  the  major  event  of  the  year  for 
CP  was  coverage  of  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Montreal  but  that  grand  spectacle  was 
dwarfed  in  significance  by  the  Nov.  15 
sweep  to  power  of  the  Parti  Quebecois. 
That  brought  home  to  Canada  all  the  im¬ 
plications  that  the  victory  has  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Canada. 

“Now  we  have  a  new  responsibility  in 
Quebec  and  to  Canada,”  he  said.  “We 
must  inform  Canada  of  the  developments 
taking  place  within  the  boundaries  of 
Quebec  and  we  must  provide  a  news  re¬ 
port  that  will  keep  Quebecers  informed 
of  events  and  attitudes  in  the  rest  of 
Canada.” 


Deaths _ 

William  F.  Holland,  75,  retired  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette;  April  10. 

*  if  if 

Robert  Sidney  Bowen,  76,  World  War 
I  air  ace  and  former  newspaperman  and 
author;  worked  for  the  London  Daily 
Mail  and  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune:  editor  in  chief  of  Aviation 
magazine;  April  II. 

4c  3|c  :|c 

Leroy  Gore,  73,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sauk-Prairie  Star,  Sauk  City, 

Wis.,  who  became  nationally  known 

with  a  campaign  to  recall  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy  in  1954;  April  13. 

♦  4c  4c 

Clarence  Woodbury,  78,  former  New 
York  News  copy  editor;  World  War  II 
correspondent  and  briefly  managing 
editor  of  Look  Magazine  in  the  1940s; 
April  12. 
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So  we  went  into  the  community  and 
we  talked  to  “battered  wives.”  We 
talked  to  police,  to  citizens.  And  we 
uncovered  the  truth  about  this  little- 
known  but  not  uncommon  crime. 

The  result  was  one  of  a  series  of  public 
service  articles  that  brought  the  com¬ 
munity  to  action.  Laws  were  enforced. 
Civic  and  service  clubs  developed  assis¬ 
tance  programs.  And  Fort  Worth  became 
a  better  community  in  which  to  live. 

It’s  true  we  won  a  good  deal  of 


awards  for  these  articles.  But  that’s  not 
why  they  were  written.  They  were 
written  because  Fort  Worth  isn’t  just 
a  place  we  report  on . . .  it’s  the  com¬ 
munity  we  live  in. 
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praise  and  even  some  professional 


WE  TALK  TO  PEOPLE. 
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Circulation _ 

An  inner-city  home  deiivery  program 


By  James  Smith 

President, 

James  Smith  Consultants 

It  is  my  contention  that  a  carrier  pro¬ 
gram,  properly  operated  will  insure  in¬ 
creased  s^es. 

The  question  that  follows  is  how  to 
develop  such  in  the  inner-city. 

Inner-city  is  a  code  word  for  inade¬ 
quacy,  negative  activity,  inferiority, graf¬ 
fiti,  and  problems.  Inner-city  also  implies 
Blackness,  negative  blackness,  the  kind 
that  reacts  unfavorably  to  constructive 
efforts  of  re-birth. 

It  is  because  of  these  implications  that 
community  services  are  discontinued, 
and  this  includes  the  delivery  to  the 
door,  of  the  daily  or  weekly  newspaper — 
including  the  Black  one. 

If  these  services  are  denied,  who  is  the 
loser?  Is  there  a  replacement  for  the  loss, 
or  is  there  recovery  through  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media? 

Does  the  denial  of  the  services  affect 
the  dispensation  of  the  news  as  it  relates 
to  the  black  community? 

Does  the  failure  of  providing  the  news 
media  to  the  inner-city’s  largest  minori¬ 
ty,  damage  the  newspaper,  its  staff,  or  its 
advertising  clientele? 

I  believe  that  the  suspension  of  normal 
community  services,  of  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  major  one,  is  detrimental  to  the 
individuals,  the  community,  and  the 
newspaper.  I  believe  that  the  damage  ex¬ 
tends  far  beyond  the  period  of  momen¬ 
tary  denial,  it  becomes  a  catalyst  for 
crime,  and  inferiority  breeding.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  the  newspaper 
community,  operating  in  the  inner-city, 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  by  con¬ 
sidering  a  fundamental  news  carrier  pro¬ 
gram  as  its  COMMUNITY  OUT 
REACH  EFFORT. 

This  article  will  suggest  the  effort. 

The  operation  of  carrier  service  in  the 
inner-city  demands  certain  attitudes,  and 
people.  It  further  requires  certain  rules 
of  operation.  The  rules  must  be  adhered 
to,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration. 
This  plan  requires  strict  adherence  to 
principle.  This  must  be  an  accepted  fact, 
if  consideration  of  the  material  from  here 
on  is  to  have  meaning. 


(James  Smith,  whose  firm  is  based  in 
Philadelphia,  is  communications  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Baltimore 
News-American  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Tribune.) 
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James  Smith 


When  we  suggest  a  community  out¬ 
reach  plan  through  home  delivery,  we 
might  just  as  well  state  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
munity  service  plan  on  behalf  of  the 
inner-city. 

What  we  are  saying  is,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  involved  has  to  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  assure  the  carrier  of  proper  train¬ 
ing  in  the  business  of  handling  news¬ 
paper  inventory  for  profit. 

Many  managers  in  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  persist  in  the  language  of  hiring 
and  firing  newspaper  carriers.  The  fact  is 
that  the  individual  is  being  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  operate  a  business.  The  re¬ 
quirements  are  identical  to  that  of  any 
other  business — there  is  an  investment 
made  by  someone  or  some  organization 
for  that  person  to  start  out. 

The  carrier  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  going  into  business,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  through  the  withdrawal  of 
credit — that  credit  is  new  inventory.  The 
circumstances  of  maintaining  oneself  in 
the  business  of  newspapers  should  be 
made  clear.  The  clarity  is  consistent  with 
the  circumstances  of  opening  a  grocery 
store — a  supply  of  inventory,  a  payment 
for  the  total  amount,  and  a  gaining  of  the 
profit  after  cost  of  goods  have  been 
achieved. 

The  carrier  cannot  be  put  into  the 
business  without  being  made  aware  of 
this  process.  Once  being  informed,  it  is 
important  for  management  to  hold  him  to 
the  responsibility  for  staying  in  business, 
not  for  keeping  HIS  JOB,  which  is  what 
the  present  attitude  is  in  carrier  relations. 

TTiere  must  be  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  carrier  going  into  business  has  a  “lag 
time”  for  profit  expectancy.  The  failure 
of  supervision  to  realize  this  causes  more 
business  turn-over  than  anything  else. 

We  give  a  youngster  a  chance  lo  enter 
business.  We  must  understand  that  this 
individual  has  to  establish  new  habits  of 
conduct.  Heretofore  he  has  been  going  to 
school  and  coming  home,  or  going  to  the 
playground.  Now  he  must  go  somewhere 
to  pick  up  his  inventory  for  the  day  and 
distribute  it  to  his  clientele.  He  then  must 


maintain  a  plan  for  collecting  for  his  bus¬ 
iness  and  concurrently  pay  for  his  inven¬ 
tory  on  a  weekly  basis,  in  order  to  secure 
inventory  for  the  following  week. 

The  youngster,  in  starting  out,  has  an 
inventory  left  by  the  previous  young  bus¬ 
iness  person.  The  records  given  to  him 
may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  The  person 
putting  into  business  is  supposed  to  have 
checked  these  matters,  before  turning 
over  the  inventory,  most  likely  they  have 
not.  If  they  have,  it  is  most  likely  that 
there  are  past  monies  due.  When  the  car¬ 
rier  collects,  and  should  everyone  meet 
their  obligation  that  first  week,  there  will 
be  more  money  than  the  current  inven¬ 
tory  calls  for,  so  the  new  businessman 
has  an  improper  concept  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  excess  profit  that  appeared  the 
first  week,  disappears  the  second  week, 
but  the  carrier,  just  as  many  adults  do, 
has  moved  his  concept  of  financial  re¬ 
wards  upward,  based  on  the  first  week. 

Had  the  supervisor  involved  the  pa¬ 
rents  in  the  youngsters’  business  by 
going  over  the  inventory  with  the  carrier 
and  his  parents,  the  first  difficulty  would 
have  been  overcome.  The  parents  would 
have  been  a  source  of  support  for  the 
business  effort. 

What  an  involvement  with  the  Black 
community  requires  is  an  understanding 
that  the  community  does  not  operate 
through  the  business  community,  it  func¬ 
tions  through  a  social  apparatus,  primar¬ 
ily  because  of  neglect. 

If  the  Black  adult  must  be  trained  in 
the  field  of  business,  if  the  Black  adult 
must  be  encouraged  to  understand  the 
concept  of  buying  wholesale  and  selling 
retail,  with  the  difference  being  their 
earning,  how  much  more  training  must 
be  given  to  the  child  entering  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  via  the  route  of  news¬ 
paper  selling. 

If  this  is  understood  by  the  newspaper 
community,  they  will  realize  that  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  train  the  youngster  properly,  as  he 
starts  in  the  business  of  newspapers,  will 
pay-off  in  the  later  life  of  that  same  child 
reaching  adulthood.  They  will  be  able  to 
help  that  child  and  assure  honesty  on  the 
part  of  those  with  whom  they  must  deal. 

The  accomplishment  of  a  carrier  pro¬ 
gram  in  inner-city  in  a  proper  manner 
will  make  believers  of  those  who  must  do 
it,  if  the  publishers  insist  on  the  conduct 
of  the  circulation  department  being  hon¬ 
est  and  forthright  in  their  dealings  with 
black  inner-city  youth. 

Bond  accounts 

Circulation  departments  think  they 
will  be  successful  in  the  inner-city  if  they 
collect  full  bond  in  advance  of  giving  the 
youngster  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
newspaper  field.  1  have  always  felt  that  it 
is  more  important  to  sell  the  benefits  of 
starting  out  in  business  and  maintaining 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Only  one  paper 
can  be  numb^one. 
And  in  the 
Detroit  Market 
it^TheNews. 


The  morning  paper  adds 
only  21%  readership. 

That’s  right.  The  News’  coverage 
in  the  SMSA  is  so  dominant  that 
if  you  aiso  bought  Detroit’s  number  two  paper, 
the  Free  Press,  your  readership  in  the  market  wouid 
only  increase  by  21  %.  Not  much  of  a  deal,  is  it? 
Especially  when  the  Free  Press  charges  more  for 
their  advertising  lineage  than  The  News. 

As  a  media  buyer,  we  think  you  should  know  the 
extent  of  our  dominance  in  the  Detroit  market. 
Because  it  doesn’t  matter  if  your  market’s  the 
PMA,  the  SMSA,  or  the  ADI.  The  News  is 
number  one  in  all  of  them.  And  that  means 
number  one  in  readership  and  circulation. 

We’re  no.1  in  circulation. 

To  put  it  very  simply,  we  sell 
more  papers.  We’ve  been  number  one 
in  the  Detroit  market  for  a  long  time. 

In  both  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Overall,  The  News  enjoys  a  daily 
circulation  of  627,122.  On  Sunday, 

News’  circulation  reaches 
820,692.  In  fact. 

The  Detroit  News  has 
the  largest  evening 
circulation 
in  the  country. 


We’re  no.1  in 
the  SMSA. 

Of  course,  your  main 
interest  is  probably  the 
SMSA.  And  in  that  area. 

The  News  outranks  the 
Free  Press  in  daily  circu¬ 
lation  by  151,754  and  in 
Sunday  circulation  by 
277,535.  That’s  a  con¬ 
siderable  lead,  but  it’s  not 
surprising.  Because  97% 
of  The  News’  daily  circulation  is  in  the  SMSA. 

We’re  no.1  in  advertising  lineage. 

When  we’re  number  one  in  circulation,  well,  it’s 
little  wonder  that  we’re  going  to  be  number  one  in 
advertising  lineage  as  well.  After  all,  reaching 
your  market  is  what  it’s  all  about.  And 
traditionally,  buyers  have  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  chosen  The  News  to  do  just  that. 
Last  year  The  News  carried 
nearly  26,000,000  more  lines  than 
the  Free  Press.  And  in  spite  of  that, 
we’re  less  expensive.  When 
you  add  it  all  up.  It’s  pretty 
obvious,  if  you  want  to  buy 
the  Detroit  market,  every¬ 
thing  starts  with  The  News. 


The  Delroit  News 


EVERYTHING  STARTS  WITH  THE  NEWS. 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker. 


How  to  sell,  buy,  drop  comics-it  s  an  art 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Turns  out  the  buying,  selling,  and 
sometimes  dropping  of  comic  strips  is  not 
a  science.  It’s  more  an  artistic  “seat-of- 
the-pants  judgment”  that  can’t  be 
“boiled  down”  into  a  pattern. 

At  least  editors,  syndicate  executives, 
and  cartoonists  attending  the  April  14 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  in  New  York  came  up  with  that  general 
admission  as  they  examined  the  subject  at 
the  Union  League  Club. 

For  starters,  they  heard  William  Sex¬ 
ton,  associate  editor  of  Newsday,  Long 
Island:  “Comics  are  no  longer  the  meat 
and  potatoes  of  the  newspaper  business, 
but  if  you  do  it  right,  it’s  the  best  dessert 
we  will  ever  find.” 

And  Michael  Argirion,  feature  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  who  related  the 
hazards  of  peeling  off  comics  from  the 
lower  quarter  of  a  demographic  question¬ 
naire  survey,  declared  that  a  newspaper’s 
comics  should  be  for  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  readership — “A  good  mix  creates  a 
good  comics  page.” 

Argirion  said  all  the  sophisticated  poll¬ 
ing  went  out  the  window  in  the  Tribune’s 
attempt  to  peel  off  the  lower  quarter 
finalists  in  a  survey  when  mail  and  phone 
calls  poured  in  after  removal  of  “Dondi!” 
Removals  had  gone  well  until  then. 
“Dondi”  went  back  in,  and  the  Tribune 
went  back  to  editors,  children,  and  other 
opinions  in  determining  what  would  stay 
and  what  would  go. 

Moderator  John  McMeel,  president  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  termed  the 
biggest  problem  today  in  buying  a  new 
feature  is  to  avoid  losing  an  old  feature — a 
reflection  of  the  space  crunch  and  cost  of 
newsprint. 

In  marketing  and  buying  in  a  normal 
situation,  Sexton  said  the  comic  pages 
provide  a  “nostalgic  anchor”  where  the 
reader  can  take  his  shoes  off  and  relax  and 
a  place  where  newspapers  can  respond  to 
trends,  fads,  and  waves  of  silliness  that  go 
across  the  country.  At  the  same  time  he 
contended,  “The  best  comics  page  is  an 
old  comics  page.” 

Michael  J.  O’Neill,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  News,  said  the 
News  is  convinced  comics  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  newspaper  business  but 
that  a  key  problem  in  readership  is  how  a 
tv-reared  generation  is  responding,  or 
ought  to  be  responding,  to  newspapers. 

These  children,  he  said,  reared  on  a 
series  of  images  across  the  tv  screen  are 
“much  more  able  to  receive  and  com¬ 
municate  through  visual  images.” 

O’Neill  said  he  is  convinced  that  re¬ 
emphasizing  visual  impression — n^'t  only 
in  graphics  but  in  content  and  writing — is 
the  way  to  reach  the  new  readers. 
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He  said  new  people  at  the  News  (he 
mentioned  columnist  Jimmy  Breslin) 
were  hired  for  verbal  images  they  create. 
The  editor  explained  the  News  began  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  more  people 
coverage  and  “impressionistic 
communication”  between  the  paper  and 
readers  more  than  a  year  ago.  He  men¬ 
tioned  people-pictures  as  a  kind  of  visual 
gossip  column,  which  ran  for  some 
months  on  the  double  truck,  now  has  its 
own  separate  page. 

Comics  are  a  powerful  reader-puller  in 
O’Neill’s  opinion,  but  he  suspects  they 
could  be  moved  in  new  directions  to  at¬ 
tract  visually  trained  minds  of  young 
readers.  He  sees  an  interest  returning  in 
continuity  strips ,  perhaps  in  another  form 
including  cult  and  soap  opera  strips.  He 
noted  that  converting  novels  into  comics 
might  be  an  idea  to  which  editors  would 
be  receptive. 

O’Neill  addressed  the  council  in  what 
had  originally  been  billed  as  a  joint  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  News  and  the  New 
York  Post  on  what’s  happening  in  the 
New  York  papers.  But  the  Post  bowed 
out.  O’Neill,  in  a  jest  over  the  competition 
for  the  late  Long  Island  Press’  comics  and 
features — and  circulation — among  New 
York  papers  and  Newsday,  termed  the 
borough  of  Queens  the  most  over¬ 
covered  community  in  the  nation  today. 


Jester  Awards 


The  meeting  opened  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  winners  in  the  third  annual  Jester 
Comics  Awards.  The  awards  were  a 
complete  sweep  by  two  newspapers — the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star.  The  Journal  won  in 
over  350,000  circulation  for  the  daily, 
Sunday,  and  promotion  categories  and 
the  Sentinal-Star  duplicated  the  triple  win 
for  the  under  350,000  circulation  group. 
George  Lockwood  accepted  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  cartoonist  Ralph  Dunagin  for  the 
Sentinel-Star. 

A  good  economic  note  was  heard  at  the 
start  of  the  meeting  as  Harry  M.  Detjen, 
president  of  Metro  Comics,  said  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  were  on  the  way  up  and  running 
15-20  percent  ahead  of  last  year. 

Syndicate  executives  on  the  panel  were 
Richard  Sherry,  president  of  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  and  Don  Michel,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate.  Sherry  declared  there  is  more 
quality  material  to  sell  today  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  they  are  most  concerned  with  is 
space.  “Why  are  comics  kept  in  this  ghet¬ 
to?  Why  can’t  there  be  a  little  more  space 


given?”  he  asked  in  contending  editorial 
budgets  were  cut  as  newspapers  poured 
millions  into  new  technology  and  that 
while  that  ultimately  saves  money,  he 
added,  “Will  that  money  come  back  to 
editorial.”  O’Neill  reminded  that  the  cost 
of  newsprint  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
space  crunch. 

Floor  and  panel  comments  frequently 
cited  shorter  life  span  of  new  strips  with  a 
charge  that  syndicates  were  not  working 
with  the  new  features  through  develop¬ 
ment  stage  and  that  once  the  new  strip 
was  thrown  in,  executives  go  off  in  search 
of  others. 

Dale  Davis,  executive  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  termed  syndicates 
timid  in  dealing  with  artists.  “Challenge 
them,”  he  asked.  Sherry  asked  if  Davis 
was  raising  the  question  of  control  syndi¬ 
cates  have  in  the  matter  of  taste,  Davis 
replied  it  was  more  than  that.  Alfred  An- 
driola  responded  he  thinks  artists  should 
hear  from  syndicates  what  is  being  said 
around  the  country  about  their  strips.  He 
said  in  the  beginning  of  his  “Kerry 
Drake”  strip,  there  was  close  association 
with  the  syndicate.  Mort  Walter  added 
that  as  a  creator  he  appreciates  syndicate 
involvement  but  “often  you  don’t  get 
much.”  He  added  that  creative  work  is 
solitary  and  “one  man  does  it  best.” 

W.  Daniel  Poole,  feature  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  presided  as  chairman 
for  the  Spring  meeting.  The  Fall  meeting, 
October  5-6,  will  be  in  Detroit. 


That’s  a  lot  of  travel 

John  Temple- Raston,  whose  territory 
at  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
covers  eight  states  from  Denver  west 
along  with  northern  California,  covers  a 
lot  of  miles  each  year. 

Temple-Raston  told  AN  PA  conven¬ 
tion  members  that  it  took  127  travel 
days,  90,000  air  miles  and  sales  calls  in 
42  cities  to  cover  his  territory  which  in¬ 
cludes  88  ad  agency  offices.  His  territory 
services  133  newspaper  members  of  the 
Bureau. 

Dallas  agency  named 

Glastron  Boat  Company,  a  major  build¬ 
er  of  fiberglass  pleasure  boats  with  sales 
of  $40.8  million  in  1976,  has  appointed 
Tracy-Locke  Advertising  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  Inc.,  Dallas,  as  its  agency. 

Glastron  has  1,200  dealers  in  the  50 
states  and  52  foreign  countries. 
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NOW . . . 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  RANKS  #  1 
NATIONWIDE  IN  R.O.P.  COLOR  LINAGE! 


It's  a  fact.  In  1 976  the  Tampa  Tribune  was  the  top  newspaper  nationwide  in  R.O.P. 


full  run  linage. 

Not  so  surprising  though,  when  you  consider  that  our  circulation  reaches  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  major  markets  in  the  country  —  average  weekday  readership:  377,000 
adults. Sunday  readership:  497,000.  *  *  The  market  is  growing  and  so  is  our  circulation. 

So  when  you’re  thinking  color,  remember  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Our  color  is  #  1 . 


The  Tribune  Company 

Publishers  of 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Sunday 

Evening  and  Sunday 
Media  (General  Newspapers 

*  SOURCE:  1976  Acedia  Records,  Inc. 

*  *  SOURCE:  Belden  Continuing  Market  Study,  1 976 


Represented  by  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Philadelphia,  Dallas,  Boston,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Newsrack  priorities 
ordinance  overturned 

A  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  has 
thrown  out  as  “constitutionally  invalid 
restrictions  on  First  Amendment  rights” 
a  City  of  Glendale  newsrack  ordinance 
which  would  have  set  up  three-level 
priorities. 

Judge  Robert  Weil  April  21  overturned 
the  ordinance  passed  June  24,  1975,  that 
no  more  than  16  newsracks  per  block 
could  be  placed  at  curbside. 

The  ordinance  had  established  as  the 
first  priority  newspapers  of  general  circu¬ 


lation  within  Los  Angeles  County;  sec¬ 
ondly  newspapers  published  five  or  more 
days  per  week.  Lowest  priority  was 
weeklies. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party,  publisher  of 
The  Weekly  People  (listed  in  the  petition 
as  “a  non-commercial  publication  of 
political  opinion”)  had  protested  the  or¬ 
dinance  immediately  upon  its  adoption. 
In  August  of  1975  Superior  Court  Judge 
Norman  R.  Dowds  had  issued  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  forbidding  enforcement 
until  the  current  decision  could  be  made. 

Glendale  is  a  suburban  city  seven 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles. 


WANTED:  A  VERDICT  ON 
AMERICA'S  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Let  Courses  By  Newspapei  help  you  judge 

Whether  they  live  in  rural  outposts  or  the  inner  city,  Americans 
fear  crime  and  question  our  way  of  justice. 

Their  concerns  are  the  subject  of  Courses  by  Newspaper's  Fall, 
1977,  series— "Crime  and  Justice  in  America."  Under  the  direction  of 
Jerome  H.  Skolnick  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  14 
outstanding  scholars  weigh  the  evidence  on  such  controversial 
issues  as  prison  reform,  victimless  crime,  plea  bargaining,  capital 
punishment,  and  white  collar  and  organized  crime. 

Courses  by  Newspaper  provides  this  15-part  series  free  of 
charge  to  newspapers  large  and  small.  And  when  offered  in 
cooperation  with  a  local  educational 
institution,  "Crime  and  Justice  in  America" 
is  the  basis  of  a  course  that  newspaper 
readers  csn  take  for  college  credit. 

To  put  this  timely  feature  in  your  fall  line-up, 
just  complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 


Courses  by  Newspaper 

University  of  California,  San  Diego,  Q,-056 
La  Jolla,  CA  92093 
Phone  (714)  452-3405 

[~|  YES,  I  want  to  participate  in  "Crime  and  Justice  in  America." 

NAME  OF  NEWSPAPER _ 

ADDRESS _ 


CITY _ 

EDITORIAL  CONTACT , 
TITLE _ 


.  STATE . 


.ZIP 


Please  send  me  more  information 


Courses  by  Newspaper  is  a  project  oi  University  Extension.  University  ol  CalUornia.  San  Diego, 
and  is  funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  with  additional  funding  support 
from  the  Center  for  Studies  ol  Crime  and  Delinquency,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 


Open  records  law 
widened  in  Ark. 

Governor  David  Pryor  has  signed  into 
law  a  measure  which  has  broadened  the 
definition  of  public  records  in  the  Arkan¬ 
sas’  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

'The  measure  was  supported  by  the 
Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  the  Arkansas  Press  Women. 

The  existing  Freedom  of  Information 
law  provided  that  only  those  records  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  kept  must  be  open  to 
the  public,  with  some  specific  exemp¬ 
tions  such  as  income  tax  records,  medi¬ 
cal  records  and  adoption  records. 

The  law  was  broadened  to  not  only 
those  required  to  be  kept  by  law,  but  also 
those  kept  that  “constitute  a  record  of 
the  performance  or  lack  of  performance 
of  official  functions  which  are  or  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  public  official  or 
employe,  a  governmental  agency  or  any 
other  agency  wholly  or  partially  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  funds  or  expending  pub¬ 
lic  funds.”  It  says  also  that  records  kept 
by  government  agencies  are  presumed  to 
be  public. 

The  measure,  the  result  of  a  Senate  bill 
by  Sen.  John  Bearden  of  Leachville, 
adds  to  the  list  of  records  that  would  be 
exempt  from  public  scrutiny.  The  addi¬ 
tions  include  grand  jury  minutes,  unpub¬ 
lished  drafts  of  judici^  or  quasijudicial 
opinions  and  decisions  and  undisclosed 
investigations  of  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  of  suspected  criminal  activity. 

• 

ITU  does  not 
appeal  Omaha  ruling 

The  deadline  has  passed  for  Local  190 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
to  appeal  a  federal  court  ruling  which 
went  against  the  union  in  connection 
with  its  strike  against  the  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

Last  December,  the  8th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  news¬ 
paper  bargained  in  good  faith  both  before 
and  after  the  printers  struck  The 
World-Herald  on  May  4,  1973. 

That  ruling  upheld  a  decision  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

A  Supreme  Court  spokesman  told  the 
World-Herald’s  Washington  bureau  that 
the  union  didn’t  appeal  the  8th  Circuit 
Court  ruling. 

Picketing  of  The  World-Herald  by 
union  members  stopped  several  weeks 
ago. 

Local  190  President  Wayne  Crisman 
declined  comment  when  asked  it  this 
means  the  union  has  ended  its  legal  battle 
against  the  newspaper.  He  told  a  report¬ 
er  to  contact  union  attorney  Robert  E. 
O’Connor.  However,  O’Connor  couldn’t 
be  reached,  and  he  declined  to  return 
repeated  calls. 
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Your  Young  Readers  Know  About  Charles  Rodrigues 


He’s  absolutely  the  funniest  cartoonist  around... 
his  lovable  cop,  CASEY,  is  making  readers 
from  coast  to  coast  double  up  with  laughter. 
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The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 7  •  Phone  (21 2) 949-3400 

ROBERTS.  REED  DON  MICHEL  BRUCE  R.  VOGEL 

President  Editor  Sales  Director 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Frank  Starr,  Washington-based  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
appointed  director  of  the  Russian  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Radio  Liberty,  a  division  of 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Inc., 
which  broadcasts  news  and  program¬ 
ming  in  Russian  to  the  Soviet  Union  24 
hours  a  day.  Starr  was  Moscow  bureau 
chief  and  formerly  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

C.  S.  Lovelace,  recently  publishing 
consultant  to  Hearst  Magazines — to  vice- 
president  and  director  of  advertising 
sales  for  American  Heritage  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

*  ♦  « 

H.  William  Falk — ^joined  North 
American  Soccer  League,  New  York  as 
director  of  public  relations  from  a  similar 
post  with  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company. 

*  *  ♦ 

Larry  Van  Benthuysen,  former  report¬ 
er  and  wire  editor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Daily  News  (now  defunct)  and  currently 
public  relations  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont — to  head  the  alumni- 
public  relations  program  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Switzerland,  Leysin, 
starting  in  August.  While  at  VU,  he  has 
also  served  as  Vermont  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  executive  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  J.  Scher  and  Thomas  W. 
Hart — joined  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Scher,  who  was 
direct  marketing  manager  of  Psychology 
Today  magazine,  has  become  assistant  to 
Peter  A.  Bonanni,  general  manager  for 
national  advertising,  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  and  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  Hart,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal,  has  joined  the  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 
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MOVES  TO  U.S. — Geoffrey  Edwards 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Journal  Newspapers, 
publishers  of  five  suburban  weeklies  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Since  1 971  Edwards  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  (England)  Daily  Post  and  Echo, 
publishers  of  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  as  well  as  suburban  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Liverpool  area.  He  joined 
Post  and  Echo  Ltd.  in  1965  and  prior 
to  that  worked  for  the  Inveresk  Paper 
Group  and  Tillotsons  Ltd.,  a  printing 
and  paper  company. 


Jacques  G.  Francoeur  of  Montreal — 
reelected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Francoeur  is  president  of  UniMedia 
Inc.,  which  publishes  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Canadian  Press 
and  the  International  Press  Institute,  and 
the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union. 

*  ♦  * 

Marc  Faulconer — appointed  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Oregon  States¬ 
man  and  Capital  Journal,  Salem.  He 
succeeds  Jim  Bowers — named  acting 
news  editor  of  the  Statesman.  Faulconer 
has  been  editing  the  Insight  section  of  the 
Sunday  Statesman  Journal  and  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Territory  magazine. 

Don  Scarborough,  Statesman  news 
editor — to  work  for  the  next  six  months 
in  development  of  an  electronic  editing 
system  for  both  Salem  newspapers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Wade,  publisher  of  the  Elk  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  News  and  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  director — named  Elk  City 
mayor. 

*  ♦  * 

Judy  Robinette  Shipman — to  classified 
telephone  supervisor  of  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  from  classified  manager  of 
the  Hendersonville  (N.C.)  Times-News. 


George  T.  Douris,  former  city  hall 
bureau  chief  of  the  defunct  Long  Island 
Press — appointed  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  National  Herald,  a  Greek 
American  daily  published  in  New  York. 
Douris  will  supervise  the  daily  operation 
of  the  National  Herald.  Peter  Makrias, 
former  managing  editor — appointed 
editor. 

Eugene  Rossides,  former  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Treasury  Department,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  newspaper  from  B. 

J.  Marketos,  publisher  and  editor  since 
1947. 

Broadcaster  John  Roberston,  who 
waged  a  controversial  on-air  battle 
against  Quebec’s  Official  Language  Act 
in  1975— joined  the  Montreal  Gazette  as 
a  columnist  to  write  five  days  a  week 
replacing  L.  Ian  MacDonald — shifted  to 
political  reporting.  Robertson  went  to 
Montreal  in  1%9  as  a  sports  and  city 
columnist  for  the  Montreal  Star  and  in 
1974  began  daily  open-line  radio  pro¬ 
grams  for  CJAD  and  later  CFCF.  His 
crusading  role  against  the  language  bill 
earned  him  and  CFCF  heavy  criticism 
from  the  Canadian-Canadian  Radio¬ 
television  and  Telecommunications 
Commission. 

9|e  9|C  3|C 

Gil  Ferguson — appointed  co-publisher 
of  “This  Is  Orange  County,”  Irvine, 
California.  Ferguson,  retired  Marine  and 
former  vicepresident  of  the  Irvine  Com¬ 
pany,  was  founder  of  the  Irvine  World 
News  and  New  Worlds  Magazine,  and  is 
director  of  California  for  Environment, 
Employment,  Economy  and  Develop¬ 
ment. 

4c  3|c  3|C 

Richard  L.  Holtz,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser! 
Herald-Dispatch — to  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  in  similar  position,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lloyd  R.  Kranz — resigned  to  enter 
the  commercial  real  estate  field. 

.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  P.  Matasich — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press. 
Previously  he  was  with  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Carole  Ashkinaze,  columnist  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution — chosen  by  students  at  her 
alma  mater,  St.  Lawrence  University,  as 
a  professional-in-residence  for  a  week  in 
April. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Lovette,  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph  Herald  public  relations 
director — moved  to  advertising  sales 
manager,  a  newly  created  position  re¬ 
placing  retail  and  classified  managers. 
BobHaislet,  former  retail  manager — full 
time  to  major  retail  advertisers. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


HALL  OF  FAME — Martin  Andersen, 
former  publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Orlando  Evening  Star,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Mid  Florida  Business  Hall  of 
Fame.  Now  80,  Andersen  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  the  criss-cross 
of  roads  that  attracted  Walt  Disney  to 
Central  Florida  and  ensured  the  area's 
prosperity.  The  Martin  Andersen 
Beeline  Expressway  connecting  Or¬ 
lando  with  Cape  Canaveral  area  is 
named  for  him.  His  efforts  also  led  to 
establishment  of  Florida  Technologi¬ 
cal  University  near  Orlando. 


Dorothy  Fish — named  city  editor  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Citizen,  replacing 
Carol  Fowler,  who  resigned.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Fish  as  copy  desk  chief  is  Nick  Pin- 
Tozzi,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Woodstock  (III.)  Sentinel  and  city  editor 
of  the  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Curtis — from  Harden  As¬ 
sociates  of  Greensboro,  N.C.  to  newly- 
created  position  of  graphics  director  of 
the  Miami  News.  He  formerly  was 
designer-copy  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  assistant  newsfeature 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Jerry  Blackwelder — deputy  news 
secretary  to  former  North  Carolina  Gov¬ 
ernor  Jim  Holshouser — succeeds  Curtis 
at  Harden  as  manager  of  the  firm’s  ad¬ 
vertising  division. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Sloan,  author  of  “Quebec,  the 
Not-so-Quiet  Revolution’  ’ — appointed 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  effective  May  30.  He  replaces 
Tim  Creery,  who  plans  to  publish  a 
magazine  specializing  in  confederation 
issues. 

*  *  * 


Richard  Caldwell,  controller  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune — promoted  to 
business  manager.  He  has  been  control¬ 
ler  since  1973  and  before  that  was  man¬ 
ager  of  data  processing. 

Joan  Kelly — named  controller  from 
chief  accountant.  She  has  been  manager 
of  employee  benefits,  director  of  special 
systems  and  business  officer  manager. 

David  Munch,  former  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager — named  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  replacing  Mark  Mattison — who 
moved  to  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
sales  office  in  New  York.  Barbara 
Hummell — to  educational  services  co¬ 
ordinator. 


Harvey  Shephard,  formerly  circulation 
director  of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier  and  the  Virginia  Tennessean — 
named  publisher  of  San  Marcos  (Tex.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Ray  Shults,  formerly 
with  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Citizen,  will  be 
San  Marcos  Daily  Record  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

«  «  ♦ 

Larry  Mayo,  formerly  Dallas  Times 
Herald  personnel  director — named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Palestine  (Tex.) 
Herald-Press.  John  Morris,  formerly  of 
the  Pecan  Valley  (Tex.)  News,  has  be¬ 
come  Herald-Press  sports  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 


iHn  Hfi  Hn 

David  A.  Gibson,  former  financial/ 
business  editor,  defunct  Hartford 
Times — to  marketing  services  staff. 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  as 
editor.  The  Bulletin,  weekly  publication 
for  employes  and  retired  personnel.  He 
succeeds  Tony  Blasbero — assigned  to 
other  duties  within  the  company.  More 
recently,  Gibson  has  been  editor-in- 
chief,  Greater  Hartford  Business  Re¬ 
view,  a  monthly  publication. 

9|e  :|e  4c 

Kenneth  R.  Wood,  formerly  of  the 
Weatherford  (Okla.)  Daily  News — 
named  general  manager  of  the  Wynne- 
wood  (Okla.)  News. 

4(  4(  * 

George  L.  Sisson  Jr.,  president.  Col¬ 
ony  Communications,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of 
Providence  Journal  Co. — re-elected  to 
board  of  directors.  New  England  Cable 
Television  Association. 


Me’  Morris,  former  managing  editor 
of  Maclean’s  Magazine — appointed 
Saturday  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star  in 
charge  of  the  weekend  edition.  He 
worked  at  the  Star  as  foreign  editor  and 
as  national  editor  earlier  and  has  worked 
for  Canadian  Press,  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  and  has  been  North  American 
news  editor  for  Reuters  in  London. 
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If  your  newspaper 
set  out  to  create 
an  ideal,  permanent 
supplement  for  its  daily 
pages,  it  would  come  up 
with  something  very  much 
like  the 


1970 

INFORMATION 

PLEASE 

ALMANAC 


The  1978  edition  of  the  Information 
Please  Almanac  (appearing  Novem¬ 
ber  1977)  is  the  32nd  annual  edition 
of  this  “Total  Information  System” 
for  home,  school,  and  office. 

When  you  sponsor  Information 
Please  distribution  in  your  commu¬ 
nity,  you  get 

an  effective  image- 
builder  for  your 
newspaper 

an  ideal  promotion 
vehicle 

a  highly  profitable 
money-maker 

To  learn  about  mail  order  or  carrier 
sales  (with  no  fulfillment  head¬ 
aches!),  using  the  Almanac  in  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  or  putting  your 
logotype  on  copies  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Please  Almanac  sold  in  your 
community,  please  write; 


The  Publisher 

Information  Please  Almanac 
502  Park  Avenue 
New  York  10022  ' 

Or  call  (212)  832-3321 
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The  news  service  that  nourishes 


An  increasing  number  of  columns,  consumer-oriented  feast  of  reason  has  10,000 
newspapers  and  other  journals  features— and  much,  much  courses”. ..  and  our  service 
in  this  country —  and  abroad  more.  comes  pretty  close  to  deliver- 

— now  utilize  The  New  York  There’s  a  good  reason  of  ingon^lof  them!  Asacasein 
Times  News  Service  as  a  basic  course.  What  The  New  York  point,  the  pictures  above  show 
news  source.  For  these  publi-  Times  News  Service  offers,  the  vast  range  of  our  coverage: 
cations,  the  News  Service  is  perhaps  better  than  any  other  from  Peking,  China  to  New 
not  just  a  supplementary  or  institution,  is  a  bedrock  jour-  York’s  Chinatown, 
extra  wire.  It’s  a  fundamental  nalistic  philosophy.  A  philos-  The  second  element  in  the 
resource  for  major  national  and  ophy  made  up  of  three  distinct  mix  is  relevancy.  On  any  given 
international  news;  for  back-  elements.  subject,  from  spot  news  to  per- 

ground  coverage,  analysis.  The  first  of  these  is  diver-  sonal  health,  our  material  is 

sity.  As  the  saying  goes,  “The  presented  in  a  way  that  illumi- 


)mpleted  an  extensive  journey  through  the  People's 
wo  news  articles.. .  offering  valuable  new  perceptions 
le  interviews  YaoLien-wei,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 


le  intellect...and  the  inner  man. 


nates  the  human  condition, 
that  is  useful  and  appropriate 
to  a  fast-moving,  ever-evolving 
society. 

Then  there’s  the  final  ele¬ 
ment...  the  matter  of  au¬ 
thority.  On  any  given  subject 
on  any  given  day,  we  offer  the 
highest  standards  of  reporting, 
writing  and  editing.  It’s  an 
acknowledged  fact.  The  Times 
stands  for  talent,  for  expertise, 
for  insight,  for  news  judgment. 


for  experience— in  short,  for 
the  authority  that  today’s 
readers  respect  and  respond  to. 

Diversity.  Relevancy.  Au¬ 
thority.  That’s  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service  in  action. 
Across  the  nation.  And  around 
the  world. 

Need  some  details ...  as  they 
apply  to  your  newspaper? 
There’s  a  world  of  back-up 
data  available  when  you  call 


our  Editor/General  Manager, 
R.R.  Buckingham,  or  John 
McNutt,  Manager,  at  (212) 
556-7088. 


piY^  iNeUr  ||otrk  iSime0 

News  Service 

The  New  York  Times  Sales.  Inc. 
Times  Square,  N  Y,  N  Y  10036 


Newspapers  turn  to  tv 
to  promote  circulation 


helps  to  decide  which  outside  media  will 
be  used  to  promote  his  or  her  news¬ 
papers.” 

Magazines  are  somewhat  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  use  of  television.  Other 
than  TV  Guide  (spent  $15.4  million  on  tv 
in  1976),  which  you  would  expect  to 
spend  a  sizable  amount  to  promote  itself 
on  tv,  magazines  still  spend  significant 
amount  on  tv.  Readers  digest  spent  $2.3 
million  in  1976,  Time  Magazine  spent 
$2.1  million  on  tv  in  1976,  People  spent 
$1.8  million.  Soap  Opera  digest  spent 
$1.7  million.  Money  spent  $1.2  million. 
Sports  Illustrated  spent  $929,100  and 
Changing  Times  spent  $877,900. 

Overall,  newspapers  and  magazines 
spent  $51.1  million  on  tv  advertising  in 
1976,  25%  more  than  the  $41  million 
spent  in  1975.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year,  media  advertising  on 
tv  was  up  72%,  reaching  $16.1  mil¬ 
lion.  • 

Accept  classified  ads 
seven  days  a  week 


By  John  Consoli 

The  use  of  tv  as  a  promotional  tool  by 
newspapers  to  reach  non-readers  is 
growing. 

Overall  in  1976,  newspapers  spent 
some  $9.5  million  promoting  on  local  tv, 
26%  more  than  the  $7.5  million  spent  in 
1975,  according  to  Broadcast  Advertis¬ 
ers  Reports.  Through  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year,  newspapers  have 
spent  $1.4  million  on  tv  ads,  27%  more 
than  the  $1.1  million  spent  during  a  com¬ 
parable  period  last  year. 

The  three  leading  newspaper  users  of 
tv — the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News  &  Sun 
Times  (combined) — each  increased  their 
1976  tv  expenditures  by  more  than  50%, 
according  to  BAR  figures  released  by  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  Tribune  spent  some  $731,000  or 
120%  more  on  tv  in  1976  than  in  1975  to 
promote  the  many  changes  it  made  in  its 
editorial  package,  while  the  N.Y.  Times 
spent  some  $632,800  or  63%  more  as  it 
began  to  promote  the  “new”  New  York 
Times.  The  Daily  News  &  Sun  Times 
spent  $580,900  or  50%  more  on  tv  adver¬ 
tising  in  1976. 

Why  are  more  newspapers  turning  to 
tv  in  their  promotional  efforts?  Those 
heavily  into  tv  believe  that  tv  is  a  good 
way  to  reach  non  readers,  especially 
young  people  who,  according  to  assorted 
surveys,  are  not  normally  heavy  readers 
of  newspapers. 

This  is  also  the  way  TvB  President 
Roger  Rice  sees  it.  He  cites  R.  H.  Brus- 
kin  survey  figures  that  show  the  18-34 
year  old  male  spends  152  minutes  a  day 
watching  tv  each  day  and  women  in  the 
18-34  year  old  age  group  watch  tv  198 
minutes  each  day. 

Not  only  should  newspapers  be  pro¬ 
moting  themselves  more  on  tv,  but  tv 
should  be  making  more  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  promotional  tool.  Rice  says. 
“Both  newspapers  and  tv  should  take 
the  big  attitude  and  not  look  at  each 
other  as  direct  competitors,”  he  told 
E&P.  “Tv  stations  should  use  news¬ 
papers  to  build  audiences  for  their  pro¬ 
grams.  Newspapers  should  utilize  tv 
commercials  to  increase  circulation,  for 
image  and  to  increase  want  ad  usage.” 

Rice  added:  “We  should  not  be  so 
provincial  that  we  don’t  use  each  other 
when  it  is  to  our  own  individual  advan¬ 
tage.” 

Apparently,  newspapers  are  listening. 
Rice  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
at  the  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association's  annual  meeting  in 
Seattle  next  month. 


In  extending  the  invitation  to  Rice,  Jim 
Pauloski,  p.r.  director  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Newspapers  and  first  vice- 
president  of  INPA  said  the  message  Rice 
has  been  espousing  about  how  tv  can 
attract  new  readers  for  newspapers  “is  a 
timely  one  and  one  that  should  be  heard 
by  all  elements  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.” 

Pauloski  has  suggested  that  Rice  ad¬ 
dress  the  entire  300  to  400  newspaper 
promotion  directors  who  will  attend  the 
meeting  and  to  later  conduct  a  workshop 
to  include  a  “how  to  do  it”  session  for 
buying  tv  time  and  producing  tv  com¬ 
mercials. 

“Our  aim  here  is  not  to  make  experts 
out  of  novices,  but  rather  to  provide 
basic  information  and  some  general 
know  how  fqr  those  who  have  never 
faced  the  task  before  or  who  may  just  be 
getting  into  the  use  of  tv  as  a  promotional 
medium  for  their  own  newspapers,” 
Pauloski  said. 

“Tv  was,  at  one  time,  the  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  movie  industry  until  it  learned 
how  to  use  tv  to  get  people  out  of  their 
homes  and  into  the  movies,”  TvB’s  Rice 
said,  “Newspapers  can  use  tv  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  thing,”  he  said. 

“We  at  TvB  have  watched  with  in¬ 
terest  how  newspapers  are  spending 
money  for  promotional  ads  that  run  in 
their  own  papers  or  in  other  news¬ 
papers,”  Rice  said.  “This  just  reaches 
people  already  reading  newspapers.  At 
the  INPA  workshop,  we  will  show 
newspapers  how  to  use  tv  to  reach  the 
young  reader  and  increase  circulation.” 

If  Rice  does  a  good  selling  job,  tv  may 
become  the  recipient  of  more  newspaper 
ad  dollars  since,  as  Pauloski  says,  “the 
promotion  manager  decides  or  at  least 


Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday  opened 
up  its  classified  advertising  offices  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  (April  16  and  17) 
for  the  first  time  and  plans  to  continue 
doing  so. 

Previously  those  calling  in  to  place 
classified  ads  on  the  weekend  were  told 
by  a  taped  message  to  call  back  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Newsday  vicepresident  of  sales 
Dave  Targe  said  changes  in  the  market, 
including  a  change  in  the  laws  that  now 
permits  Sunday  retail  store  openings,  is 
the  reason  for  keeping  the  classified  of¬ 
fice  open  seven  days  a  week. 

The  initial  weekend  the  office  was 
open,  received  no  promotion  by  the 
paper.  Two  of  the  50  ad  solicitors  who 
normally  work  a  weekday  shift  were 
available  to  take  ads  phoned  in.  “We 
were  pleased  with  the  results  and  plan  to 
begin  promoting  the  new  service  with 
house  ads,”  said  Targe. 


Top  15  Media  Clients 


1.  TV  Guide 

2.  Readers  Digest 

3.  Time 

4.  People 

5.  Soap  Opera  Digest 

6.  Money 

7.  KYW  radio-Phila. 

8.  Sports  Illustrated 

9.  Changing  Times 

10.  WPU-FM  New  York 

1 1 .  Chicago  Tribune 

12.  New  York  Times 

13.  WCAU-AM-FM-Phila. 


In  Tv— 1976  vs  1975 


% 


1975 

1976 

Change 

11,343,000 

15,487,100 

+  37 

2,009,300 

2,300,400 

+  14 

78,400 

2,145,500 

+2637 

711,800 

1,801,400 

+  153 

175,000 

1,739,200 

+  894 

134,300 

1,238,200 

+  822 

NA 

981,100 

— 

244,600 

929,100 

+  280 

749,600 

877,900 

+  17 

NA 

874,500 

— 

332,900 

731,000 

+  120 

387,800 

632,800 

+  63 

NA 

603,100 

— 

14.  Chicago  Daily  News  & 

Sun  Times 

15.  WGY  radio- Albany 


387,000 

NA 


580,900 

486,200 


Source:  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  based  on  Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports  (BAR)  figures. 
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Pulitzer  Prizie  to 
Ma^Hustmand 
TheMilwaiilee  Journal 
a  ref  bcLbn  cf 


In  1977,  Margo  Huston  is  receiving  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  This  prestigious  award  by 
her  peers  is  being  made  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  General  Local  Reporting  for 
The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

This  recognition  of  excellence  marks  the 
fifth  time  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  has 
come  to  The  Milwaukee  Journal.  Previously, 
two  were  awarded  for  distinguished  Public 
Service  Reporting  .  .  .  one  for  International 
Reporting  .  .  .  and  another  for 
Editorial  Cartooning. 

At  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  excellence  is 
a  continuing  goal. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 

Member  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia 

The  Leonard  Co. 
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“Why  no  women  on  board?” 
query  to  Knight-Ridder 


“Why  aren’t  there  any  women  on  the 
board  of  directors?” 

A  shareholder  asked  that  question  at 
the  annual  meeting  (April  19)  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  in  Miami. 
The  same  query  had  been  put  before  to 
other  publicly-owned  companies  that 
publish  newspapers.  Nine  have  women 
board  members. 

Clare  Plevinsky,  who  said  she  and  her 
husband  own  100  shares  of  Knight- 
Ridder  common,  received  assurance 
from  Chairman  Lee  Hills  that  women  are 
not  being  overlooked  in  the  search  for 
“people  who  can  make  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  company.” 

No  tokens  wanted 

Even  a  “token  woman”  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  said  Mrs.  Plevinsky,  but  Hills 
wouldn’t  buy  that  suggestion.  “We  don’t 
want  any  tokens,”  he  replied. 

The  chairman  explained  that  lists  of 
director  prospects  being  drawn  up  and 
reviewed  continually  contain  the  names 
of  women.  The  present  board  consists  of 
15  members. 

Hills  also  noted  for  the  record  that  at 
least  21  percent  of  key  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  32  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers  are  women.  He  read  the  names  of 
10  women  in  executive  or  supervisory 
positions  with  the  corporation  or  its 
newspapers. 

In  several  of  the  20  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  whose  stock  is  available  to  the 
general  public,  female  directors  are 
major  shareowners  and  heirs  of  original 
owners.  At  the  highest  corporate  level, 
Katharine  Graham,  daughter  of  the  late 
Eugene  Meyer,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Washington  Post  Company. 

On  the  Dow  Jones  Company  board  are 
Mrs.  Jane  B.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Jessie  B. 
Cox,  relatives  of  the  founders. 

Three  daughters  of  the  late  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  serve  on  the  New  York 
Times  Company  directorate.  They  are 
Marian  S.  Heiskell,  Ruth  S.  Holmberg 
and  Judith  S.  Levinson.  Their  mother, 
Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  is  a  director 
emeritus. 

Two  years  ago  Time  Inc.,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  includes  a  group  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area,  added  a 
woman  to  the  board.  She  is  Malina 
Souretis  Homer,  president  of  Radcliffe 
College. 

The  Times  Mirror  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  also  has  gone  outside  the  family 
to  elect  a  woman  director — Gwendolyn 
Garland  Babcock,  whose  special  field  is 
real  estate  investment.  Dorothy  Chan¬ 
dler,  mother  of  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Otis  Chandler,  is  a  director 
emeritus. 

Torstar  (Toronto  Star  publisher)  has 
two  members  of  the  Atkinson  family — 


Ruth  A.  Hindmarsh  and  Catherine  A. 
Crang — active  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Other  companies  with  women  direc¬ 
tors  are: 

Thomson  Newsapapers — Margaret 
Hamilton. 

Post  Corp. — Mary  M.  Walter. 

Panax  Corp. — Lucille  McKee. 

In  another  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  women  in  the  Knight-Ridder  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  shareholder  inquired  why  the 
wives  of  three  top  officers — John  S. 
Knight,  James  L.  Knight  and  Lee 
Hills — have  been  made  the  beneficiaries 
of  after-death  annuities.  If  their  hus¬ 
bands  die  before  them,  the  widows  will 
receive  up  to  $60,000  a  year  for  10  years. 

These  provisions  were  made.  Hills 
said,  as  part  of  deferred  compensation 
plans  which  were  written  about  15  years 
ago  before  Knight  Newspapers  made  a 
public  offering  of  stock. 

John  S.  Knight  added  that  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  “when  we  were 
private  and  Jim  and  I  owned  nearly  all  of 
the  company.”  He  said  he  doubted  that 
any  similar  contracts  would  be  made 
now. 

An  executive  compensation  plan, 
which  is  keyed  to  profitability  and 
achievement  of  goals,  was  approved  by 
the  stockholders.  The  incentive  plan  is 
applicable  to  about  60  corporate  officers 
and  editors.  In  response  to  a  question, 
president  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  said  no 
such  incentive  plan  was  considered  for 
employes  below  the  supervisory  level 
but  he  reminded  the  audience  of  about 
100  shareowners  that  many  of  the  K-R 
newspapers  have  various  incentive  plans 
for  their  staffs. 

It  was  disclosed  that  the  fees  paid  to 
four  directors  who  are  not  company  of¬ 
ficers  have  been  raised  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000  a  year.  They  also  receive  $200 
for  each  meeting  attended.  Usually  there 
are  five  board  meetings  during  a  year. 

In  the  first  quarter  this  year  Knight- 
Ridder  operating  revenues  were  $165.8 
million.  Hills  reported.  In  the  same 
period  of  1976  the  total  operating  income 
was  $157.2  million.  The  company  had 
operating  revenue  of  $678  million  in  all  of 
last  year. 

The  24-day  shutdown  of  the  two  K-R 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia  cost  about  4 
cents  a  share,  with  about  15  million 
shares  outstanding.  Despite  this  setback. 
Hills  said  the  net  income  for  the  first 
quarter  was  $10.2  million,  or  62  cents  a 
share,  compared  with  $8.9  million  and  55 
cents  in  the  first  three  months  of  1976. 

Chapman  pointed  out  that  the  group 
had  adopted  a  conservative  circulation 
price  policy  and  none  of  the  dailies  had 
raised  the  price  above  15  cents  a  copy  on 
the  newsstand. 


Prior  restraint  orders 
struck  down  by 
NJ  high  court 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
unanimously  struck  down  (April  22)  any 
order  by  a  judge  that  would  prohibit  the 
press  from  reporting  proceedings  in  open 
court. 

Two  Appellate  Court  decisions  were 
overturned  in  unrelated  murder  trials 
where  trial  judges  had  issued  orders  of 
“prior  restraint”  that  barred  publication 
of  arguments  and  other  matters  within 
the  courtroom  but  outside  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  jury. 

The  Bridgewater  Courier  News  and 
the  Home  News  of  New  Brunswick  in  a 
Somerset  County  murder  trial,  and  the 
Trenton  Times  in  a  Mercer  County  mur¬ 
der  trial,  challenged  the  orders  of  judges 
Wilfred  P.  Diana  and  Harvey  Moore  of 
the  respective  counties. 

Both  judges  had  issued  restraint  orders 
on  the  ground  of  seeking  to  reduce  pre¬ 
judicial  publicity  or  to  make  certain  that 
selection  of  an  impartial  jury  was  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  N.J.  Supreme  Court  in  finding  for 
the  newspapers  cited  two  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  These  were  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  vs.  Stuart 
and  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  vs. 
Oklahoma  County  District  Court. 

• 

Shopper  proves  hit 
with  advertisers 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  month  of  publication  of 
UpDate,  a  saturation  weekly  distributed 
in  Camden  County.  UpDate  is  delivered 
free  to  41,000  non-Courier-Post  subscrib¬ 
ing  households  in  the  primary  market 
portion  of  the  county. 

News  and  photographs  published  in 
UpDate  are  reprinted  from  prior  issues 
of  the  Courier-Post.  Advertising  matter 
which  appears  in  the  Courier-Post  in  the 
six  days  prior  to  or  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  Tuesday  publication  date  of  Up- 
Date  may  be  inserted  in  that  publication 
at  a  discounted  rate. 

“UpDate  has  already  won  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  acceptance,”  said  Herman  Tras- 
mondi,  Courier-Post  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  “The  first  four  issues  averaged 
twenty-six  pages,  not  including  pre¬ 
printed  inserts.  The  type  of  account 
using  UpDate  includes  major  department 
and  discount  stores,  food  chains  and  a 
great  variety  of  smaller  outlets  anxious 
to  increase  their  exposure.  UpDate  has 
also  provided  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
promoting  our  daily  product,”  added 
Trasmondi,  “and  the  Courier-Post  is  av¬ 
eraging  about  a  dozen  new  subscribers  a 
week  through  coupon  promotions.” 
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CSI 

System  11/70 


•  Optimally  configured,  H&J  s  a 
185  line  8/9  column  in  2.5  seconds. 
Speeds  in  excess  of  8000  LPM 

•  Calculates  exact  copy  depth  faster 
than  other  systems  can  estimate  it 

•  Can  be  configured  to  service 
over  300  highly  responsive  VDT  s 
with  a  central  data  base 

e  Provides  1  to  5  line  head  fit 
parameters  instantaneously 

•  Routes  both  local  and  wire  copy 
automatically 

•  Retains  copy  versions  and 
comprehensive  audit  trails  in  a 
central  data  base 

•  Scrolls  infinitely,  forwards  and 
backwards,  both  text  and  directories 

•  Can  retrieve  directories  or  queues 
in  less  than  2  seconds 


•  Retains  directories  by  desk, 
author,  revisor,  page,  time,  slug,  date, 
length,  typeset,  headfit,  killed  or 
keyword  or  combinations  of  these 

•  Provides  dual  screen  for  two 
stories  or  directory  and  story,  inde¬ 
pendent  infinite  scrolling  of  each 

•  Disposes  of  copy  from  a  displayed 
directory,  to  another  desk,  to  type, 
to  abstract  printer,  to  kill,  to  join,  or 
restore  to  directory 

•  Responds  to  user- oriented 
language,  newsroom  language 

•  Displays  in  light,  bold,  italic  and 
bold  italic 

•  Displays  tabular  material  in 
columnar  format 

•  Precludes  unwarranted  access 
through  extensive  security 
procedures 


Composition  Systems,  Inc. 

...software  does  make  a  difference 


570  Taxter  Road,  Elmsford  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-36(X) 


Satellites  play  major  role 
in  UPl’s  news  distribution 


Satellites  are  playing  a  major  role  in 
the  expansion  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional's  world  wide  communications  sys¬ 
tem,  UPI  president  Roderick  W.  Beaton 
said  at  this  week’s  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention. 

Beaton  declared  in  his  annual  progress 
report  that  satellite  technology  offered  a 
better  quality,  more  reliable  and  econom¬ 
ical  alternative  to  land-based  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities. 

“During  the  past  year,’’  Beaton  said, 
“UPI  expanded  its  use  of  satellite  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  U.S.,  South  America,  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  In  South  America 
particularly,  they  are  replacing  less  de¬ 
pendable  radio  teleprinter  circuits  for  de¬ 
livery  of  our  news  report.”  There  will  be 
further  use  of  satellite  facilities  as  they 
become  available  for  the  relay  of  audio, 
news  and  newspicture  signals,  he  said. 

Beaton  reported  the  number  of  direct 
subscribers  to  UPI  now  is  6,972 
worldwide.  In  the  U.S.,  these  include 
1,131  newspapers  and  3,650  broadcast 
stations. 

“The  cost  of  covering  the  world  for 
UPI  subscribers  in  the  newspaper  and 
broadcast  fields  in  1976  increased  by 
$1,730,000  over  the  previous  year,” 
Beaton  said.  “Our  projected  total  operat¬ 
ing  budget  for  1977  approximates  $73 
million,  including  subsidiaries.” 

Beaton  also  reported  progressive  ex¬ 
tension  of  U Pi’s  electronic  editing  sys¬ 
tem  during  the  past  12  months,  especially 
to  areas  outside  the  U.S.  in  order  to 
speed  news  coverage  and  broaden  the 
scope  of  services  available. 

In  Canada,  the  news  operation  was 
converted  to  electronic  news  processing 
and  video  terminals  were  introduced  in 
the  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Van¬ 
couver  bureaus.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Canadian  news  headquarters  was  moved 
from  Montreal,  to  Ottawa.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Information  Storage  and 
Retrieval  System  is  planned  for  Europe 
later  this  year. 

Beaton  said  the  technological  ad¬ 
vances  were  matched  by  “outstanding 
coverage  of  the  major  news  events  of 
1976.”  In  a  reference  to  the  U.S.  presi¬ 
dential  election,  he  said  for  UPI  it  was  a 
competitive  triumph  from  the  first  prim¬ 
ary  until  the  votes  were  counted  in 
November. 

“Climaxing  the  year  long  perfor¬ 
mance,”  he  said,  “UPI  was  more  than  30 
minutes  ahead  of  the  three  television 
networks  and  principal  news  service 
competitors  in  declaring  Jimmy  Carter 
the  winner  over  Gerald  Ford.” 

He  said  that  senior  editor  Arnold 
Sawislak,  UPI’s  chief  political  writer, 
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and  others  had  added  a  new  dimension  to 
traditional  coverage  patterns  with  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  candidates, 
their  positions  and  the  people  in  the 
campaign. 

Beaton  also  praised  the  work  of  senior 
editor  Charles  Smith,  based  in  Hong 
Kong,  for  his  reporting  on  the  transition 
of  power  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  following  the  deaths  of  Chou 
En-lai  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

“Equally  outstanding,”  he  said,  was 
the  reporting  from  strife-tom  Lebanon 
by  Michael  Ross,  David  Pearce,  Doyle 
McManus  and  David  Zenian,  and  the 
coverage  from  various  African  areas  by 
roving  correspondent  Ray  Wilkinson. 

Among  the  innovations  in  the  news  re¬ 
port,  Beaton  said,  were  the  inauguration 
of  Business  Horizons,  a  new  economic 
and  business  package,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  veteran  correspondent  Richard 
Growald  as  UPI  National  Reporter.  Al¬ 
though  based  in  New  York,  Growald  will 
travel  throughout  the  country  reporting 
on  big  and  little  stories,  with  emphasis  on 
the  people  involved. 

Data  News  gains 

Beaton  reported  that  more  than  200 
subscribers  now  are  receiving  picture 
service  on  Unifax  II,  U Pi’s  electrostatic 
photo  receiver.  Overseas,  the  first  inter¬ 
national  models  went  into  service  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  For  the  first  time, 
domestic  clients  were  given  the  option  of 
purchasing  or  leasing  the  new  Unifax  II 
receivers. 

Among  the  conputerized  services,  UPI 
DataNews  registered  gains.  More  than 
200  newspaper  and  broadcast  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  32  states  are  now  receiving  their 
UPI  news  via  DataNews.  All  DataNews 
systems — including  the  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  Broadcast  DataNews  delivery 
copy  at  1 ,200  words  per  minute  directly 
into  computers  or  on  high-speed,  hard¬ 
copy  printers.  Additional  newspapers 
also  began  receiving  their  syndicate  and 
supplemental  services  via  DataNews. 

Early  in  1977,  UPI  introduced  its 
DataStox  Services  for  computer-to- 
computer  delivery  of  financial  tabular 
reports.  Reporting  on  broadcast  ser¬ 
vices,  Beaton  said  UPI  “looked  forward 
to  receiving  valuable  guidance”  from  the 
Broadcast  Advisory  Board,  established 
last  summer  to  help  UPI  better  serve  the 
industry  and  the  public.  Like  its  coun¬ 
terpart,  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Board, 
it  will  advise  UPI  on  news  policies,  ser¬ 
vices  and  technology. 

UPI  Audio  now  serves  more  than  900 
stations  and  is  the  largest  independent 


radio  service  in  the  world.  During  the 
year  it  assigned  full-time  correspondents 
to  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and  also 
added  new  program  features.  The  special 
news  service  for  cable  TV  systems  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  and  now  serves  275  instal¬ 
lations,  a  gain  of  37  in  the  past  year. 

Special  projects 

Beaton  also  reported  on  two  special 
projects.  One  was  the  launching  by  API 
and  Community  News  Services,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers,  of  a  new  economic  newswire  serv¬ 
ing  the  international  business  commu¬ 
nity.  Called  UNICOM,  the  24-hour, 
computer-driven  service  is  available  in 
all  areas  of  the  world  except  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

The  second  was  the  linking  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  with  UPI’s  com¬ 
puterized  distribution  system  to  teach 
students  electronic  news  editing. 

NY  Times  appoints 
technology  editor 

Howard  F.  Angione  has  joined  The 
New  York  Times  as  technology  editor. 
He  is  supervising  the  installation  of  video 
editing  and  writing  terminals  as  The 
Times  converts  to  an  electronic  news¬ 
room.  He  is  also  helping  to  train  editors 
and  reporters  to  use  the  terminals. 

Developmental  planning  for  the  elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom  began  a  year  ago.  Full 
operation  is  expected  in  1978  when  up  to 
300  terminals  will  be  ready  for  use  by 
Times  editors  and  reporters. 

There  are  50  Harris  Model  1520  termi¬ 
nals  presently  being  used  by  editors. 
Copy  from  telephone  and  teletype 
sources  is  displayed  on  video  display 
terminals,  and  after  editing,  the  cor¬ 
rected  copy  is  stored  in  computers  for 
future  retrieval  and  typesetting. 

Eventually  reporters  will  use  the  ter¬ 
minals  instead  of  typewriters  to  write 
their  copy. 

Angione  came  to  The  Times  from  the 
Associated  Press  where  he  was  a 
general-desk  supervisor  and  the  news 
staffs  representative  working  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  writing  and  editing  termi¬ 
nals.  In  1972  he  wrote  the  manual  for 
video  editing  on  the  general  desk,  the 
AP’s  main  desk.  He  also  developed  the 
editorial  procedures  for  the  high-speed 
news  wire. 

Angione  reports  to  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
executive  editor  of  The  Times,  through 
Allan  M.  Siegal,  Rosenthal’s  assistant 
for  news  technology. 

Angione,  who  is  36  years  old,  was  a 
reporter  for  The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  until  he  joined  the  AP  in  Boston  in 
October  1%5.  He  moved  to  New  York 
with  the  wire  service  in  February  1%9. 
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WOODBURNING  FIREPUCE 


Linotron  606  is  the  CRT  phototypesetter 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype  that  sets  a 
complete  broadsheet  newspaper  page  in  less 
than  a  minute.  A  tabloid  page  in  seconds. 

When  we  went  looking  for  speed,  we 
didn’t  lose  sight  of  quality.  Output  quality 
has  been  a  feature  of  every  Mergenthaler 
product  since  1886— the  year  we  invented 
machine  typesetting. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  output  from  the 
606  comes  in  full  pages ...  to  a  full  100-pica  line 
length . . .  with  on-line  storage  for  up  to  2,000 
digitized  fonts . . .  with  unlimited  forward 
and  reverse  leading . . .  and  type  size  mixing 
in  V^-point  steps  from  4  to  256  point.  There’s 
even  an  option  to  include  logos  and  digitized 
photographs  in  the  full-page  output  of 
Linotron  606. 

Complete  pages  of  quality  type  from  the 
world’s  fastest  100-pica  typesetter.  The 
Linotron  606  from  Mergenthaler. 


BUYER  TRAINEE 


FORTUNOFF 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803  (516)  752-4197 


See  us  at  the  ANPAIRI  Production  Management  Conference, 
Convention  Center,  Anaheim,  California  'June  11-15  ‘Booth  102 


Circulation  center  installs 
automated  phone  system 


An  automated  telephone  service — the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  used  by  a  newspaper 
anywhere — was  inaugurated  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  March.  Serving  nearly 
800,000  subscribers  throughout  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  counties,  the  system 
has  already  doubled  the  capacity  of  The 
Times  circulation  service  center  to 
handle  service  requests  and  billing  in¬ 
quiries  of  all  kinds. 

“Our  concept  has  been  that  of  a  total 
service  system,”  explained  circulation 
director  Bert  Tiffany.  “We  knew  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  The  Times  ac¬ 
cepted  full  responsibility  for  its  delivery 
system,  that  our  service  representatives 
would  have  to  be  trained  to  handle  virtu¬ 
ally  every  aspect  of  our  day-to-day 
operation — new  starts,  vacation  stops, 
billing  adjustments,  service  requests, 
even  draw  controls  for  delivery  agents.” 

Since  The  Times’  decision  to  handle 
sales,  billing  and  customer  service  re¬ 
quests  directly,  the  volume  of  calls  re¬ 
ceived  has  often  exceeded  60,000  a 
week.  Previously,  the  service  center  had 
140  toll-free  lines  allocated  geographi¬ 
cally.  During  scattered  rainstorms  or 
whenever  calls  from  one  area  piled  up, 
subscribers  in  that  location  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  busy  signal,  even  though  custom¬ 
ers  in  other  areas  had  no  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  through. 

What  was  needed  was  a  means  of  rout¬ 
ing  the  calls  to  any  available  service  rep¬ 
resentative,  or  advising  the  customer  if 
all  were  busy. 

Now  subscribers  and  delivery  agents 
alike  are  assured  of  almost  instant  access 
as  the  new  system  provides  for  Automa¬ 


tic  Call  Distribution  (ACD)  among  as 
many  as  120  service  representatives. 

Electronic  tank 

Incoming  calls  are  literally  fed  into  an 
electronic  “tank”  and  routed  instantly, 
in  the  order  received,  to  the  first  availa¬ 
ble  service  representative.  If  all  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  busy,  as  may  occur  dur¬ 
ing  peak  morning  hours,  a  recorded  mes¬ 
sage  informs  the  customer,  urges  him  not 
to  hang  up,  and  assures  him  the  rep¬ 
resentative  will  answer  his  call  momen¬ 
tarily.  A  brief  interlude  of  music  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  The  Times  is  played 
during  the  short  waiting  period. 

The  ACD  system  was  designed  and 
installed  by  Collins  Radio  Group  of 
Rockwell  International  after  months  of 
planning  and  coordination  among  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Pacific  Telephone,  Col¬ 
lins  Radio  and  ten  departments  of  The 
Times.  The  Electronics  Group,  for 
example,  was  required  to  lay  about 
seven  miles  of  telephone  cables. 

The  ACD  system  already  has  helped 
Tiffany  and  his  staff  to  achieve  several 
goals.  “The  time  required  to  process 
subscriber  service  requests  has  been  cut 
in  half,”  Tiffany  said.  “Subscribers  may 
now  speak  directly  with  their  account 
clerks  about  billing  adjustments.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  to  improve  customer  rela¬ 
tions  and  increase  productivity  of  Times 
Service  representatives.” 

The  system  measures  and  reports  the 
output  of  service  representatives,  re¬ 
quires  only  seven  supervisors  and  may 
eventually  permit  reduction  of  the  over¬ 
all  work  force. 


More  than  50,000  calls  a  week  are  now  automatically  routed  to  service 
representatives  at  newly  designed  Los  Angeles  Times  circulation  service 
center.  VDTs,  now  in  limited  use,  are  included  in  plans  for  complete  com¬ 
puterization  of  subscriber  service  activities. 


“The  real  test  came  the  first  Sunday 
under  the  new  system,”  said  Gerald 
Ouellette,  subscriber  service  manager 
for  The  Times.  “More  than  3,300  calls 
were  received  in  the  first  hour  and  not 
one  customer  had  to  wait  more  than  20 
seconds  to  reach  service  representa¬ 
tives.” 

“The  effectiveness  of  the  system 
proved  itself  and  the  training  given  our 
200-member  staff  clearly  paid  off,” 
Quellette  said.  After  the  first  hour  on  that 
first  Sunday,  he  reported,  no  caller 
waited  more  than  five  seconds  for  con¬ 
tact  with  the  service  center. 

By  the  following  Tuesday,  the  fifth  full 
day  of  operation  under  the  ACD  system, 
about  4,000  calls  were  handled  by  the 
service  center  during  its  busiest  period 
(6:30  to  1 1:30  a.m.)  without  once  activat¬ 
ing  the  tape  delay  announcement. 

System  search 

Each  supervisor’s  position  is  equipped 
with  a  video  display  terminal  (VDT). 
These  terminals  report  the  work  status  of 
30  to  40  service  representatives  assigned 
to  that  supervisor — for  example,  taking 
an  incoming  call,  completing  paperwork, 
requesting  supervisor  assistance,  or  off 
duty. 

All  service  center  personnel  use 
light-weight,  transistorized,  ultra¬ 
sensitive  “StarSet”  headphones.  There 
are  no  ringing  bells  or  even  flashing  lights 
required  to  signal  an  incoming  call. 

At  the  instant  the  call  is  routed  to  an 
available  position,  the  service  represen¬ 
tative  (but  not  the  customer)  hears  a 
split-second  “ziptone”  and  the  name  of 
the  city  from  which  the  call  comes. 
These  signals  are  pre-programmed  into 
the  ACD  system  so  that  they  are  inaudi¬ 
ble  to  the  customer. 

Whenever  assistance  is  needed,  the 
supervisor’s  VDT  is  signalled  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  representative  who  may  then  speak 
privately  with  the  supervisor  or  in  a 
3-way  conference  with  the  customer. 

For  more  than  a  year  before  the  ACD 
system  was  chosen.  Tiffany  and  a  team 
of  Times  executives  including  Bob 
Hynes,  Telecommunications  manager, 
made  a  methodical  search  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  system  sophisticated  enough  to 
serve  the  size  of  The  Times’  circulation, 
as  well  as  several  hundred  delivery 
agents,  sales  solicitors,  billing  clerks  and 
their  various  needs. 

Ax  the  outset,  an  IBM  mini-computer 
was  leased  to  monitor  and  analyze  the 
telephone  traffic  and  workload.  Later, 
Times  representatives  visited  airlines, 
hotel  chains  and  credit  card  organiza¬ 
tions  across  the  country  to  study  alterna¬ 
tive  systems  currently  in  use.  Finally, 
Times  management  concluded  that  the 
Collins  Radio  ACD  system,  as  used  by 
American  Airlines,  TWA,  Mastercharge 
and  Howard  Johnson’s,  could  be  most 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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automated 
newspaper  systems 
designed  for  your 

profit! 


We  believe  you  should  realize  a 
profitable  return  on  your  invest¬ 
ment— with  enhanced  control, 
creativity  and  production.  For 
newspapers  from  25.000  to  2  mil¬ 
lion  plus  circulation  our  modular 
systems  and  compatibility  with 
present  equipment  let  you  auto¬ 
mate  where  desired— add  depart¬ 
ments  as  you  profit. 


•  systems  design 

•  hardware 

•  software 

•  installation 

•  on-site  training 

•  maintenance 

•  follow  up 


TAl'STAIV. 

AUTOMATED  PROFIT  SYSTEMS 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

Box  T-1000 

Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 
A  General  Automation  Company 


Nashville  newspapers  pay 
adults  to  deliver  papers 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Eight  months  into  an  expansive  and 
expensive  program  that  included  making 
all  carriers  salaried  employees,  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean  find 
themselves  readily  responsible  for  deliv¬ 
ering  the  printed  word  to  subscribers. 

The  impression  is  clear  that  manage¬ 
ment  believes  the  system  is  the  common 
sense  approach  for  getting  the  paper  to 
the  customer — on  time  and  in  good 
shape. 

The  Gannett-operated  evening  Banner 
and  the  morning  Tennessean,  whose 
president  and  chief  administrative  officer 
is  Amon  C.  Evans,  told  its  readers  in  a 
specially  produced  tabloid  supplement: 

“Prior  to  1976  ...  the  (Nashville)  pa¬ 
pers  did  not  know  their  subscribers  by 
either  name  or  address.  They  had  little 
idea  whether  anyone’s  service  was  good 
or  bad.  In  effect,  the  Banner  and  Ten¬ 
nessean  passed  the  buck  to  their  inde¬ 
pendent  merchantmen.’’ 

Now  the  buck  “stops  with  us,’’  says 
management.  As  of  September  1,  1976, 
all  carriers  became  salaried  employees. 
They  receive  the  same  benefits  that  any 
other  part-time  or  full-time  employee  re¬ 
ceives. 

Total  responsibility 

The  newspapers  themselves  have  as¬ 
sumed  total  responsibility  for  delivering 
each  paper,  processing  individual  ac¬ 
counts,  finding  and  servicing  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

It  is  now  the  newspapers’  duty  to  see 
that  carriers  do  a  good  job  of  delivery. 
And,  if  a  route  becomes  a  losing  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  paper,  not  the  carrier  bears  the 
loss. 

In  some  areas  of  the  Nashville  market 
names  of  customers  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  independent  carriers. 
This  necessitated  contacting  each  resi¬ 
dent  for  an  answer  to — were  they  sub¬ 
scribers? 

The  new  list  was  put  on  computer  and 
developed  into  a  master  list  updated  con- 
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tinuously.  Information  from  subscribers 
is  fed  into  the  computer  so  that  accounts 
can  be  corrected,  late  or  wet  newspapers 
checked  out. 

Despite  the  computer  aspect  there  are 
more  employees  than  ever  in  circulation. 
Their  jobs  range  from  bookkeeping  to 
customer  service,  from  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  to  selling. 

There  is  no  circulation  manager  or  di¬ 
rector.  The  department  is  operated  by  12 
“directors,”  men  who  put  decisions  into 
action  twice  a  week  and  consider  all 
proposed  changes,  alterations  and  mod¬ 
ifications.  Explanation  for  this  procedure 
is  that  it’s  the  circulation  department’s 
way  of  letting  its  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing  and  preventing  one 
area  of  the  department  from  adversely 
affecting  another. 

More  troublesome 

The  new  process  is  described  as  both 
more  troublesome  and  expensive  and  it 
was  adopted  only  because  the  old 
method  of  delivering  the  news  just  didn’t 
work  well  any  more. 

When  the  carrier  youth  program 
showed  signs  of  faltering  and  was  close 
to  failure  adult  carriers  took  over  the  job. 
The  result  was  a  proven  non-success — 
new  subscribers  were  not  contacted, 
cash  returns  for  a  few  new  subscribers 
on  already  mammouth  routes  simply 
weren’t  worth  the  extra  effort. 

The  traditional  circulation  method  of 
selling  papers  wholesale  to  independent 
merchants  was  no  longer  feasible,  much 
less  desirable.  The  papers’  answer  was 
the  computer  and  the  completely  revised 
circulation  department. 

Now  there  is  a  whole  new  staff  of 
papermen  and  paperwomen.  They  are 
salaried,  trained,  supervised  and  have 
well-designed  paper  routes  in  contrast  to 
the  haphazard  routing  of  the  past. 

About  25%  are  women,  usually 
housewives  who  have  time  to  spare  for 
part-time  work.  Some  are  college  stu¬ 
dents;  others  are  retired  men  and  women 
who  still  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  job 
market. 

All  are  personally  interviewed  before 
hiring  because  the  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean  are  looking  for  a  specific  kind  of 
person — steady,  reliable — who  tmly  has 
the  time  to  devote  to  a  part-time  job. 

Another  major  criterion  for  the  com¬ 
pany  is  that  the  carrier  either  work  or 
live  near  if  not  on  his  route.  When  a  job 
begins  at  4  a.m.  or  earlier,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  there  is  little  if  any  travel  time  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  to  and  from  that  work. 


The  papers  push  pay-in-advance. 
There  are  too  many  problems  with  pay¬ 
ing  a  small  bill  each  month.  Advance 
payment  also  eliminates  expenditure  for 
postage  stamps  and  helps  keep  handling 
costs  to  a  minimum.  Restarts  are  au¬ 
tomatic  if  the  paper  is  stopped  at  vaca¬ 
tion  time  and  the  subscriber  also  gets  a 
vacation  pack  for  the  time  he  has  been 
away.  The  papers  prefer  calls  to  the  of¬ 
fice  rather  than  to  the  deliverer  in  cases 
of  delivery  problems. 

The  next  new  move  will  be  setting  up 
of  branch  offices  in  Nashville  and  sur¬ 
rounding  counties.  Accounts  can  be  paid 
there,  ads  placed  and  papers  picked  up, 
if  that  is  the  need.  Community  buildings 
will  have  the  newspapers’  sign  and  logo 
for  easy  identification. 

One  of  the  important  early  jobs  was 
the  redesign  of  carrier  routes.  Maps  of 
the  circulation  area  were  made.  This  en¬ 
compassed  the  redesign  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  streets,  avenues,  boulevards 
rural  roads,  interstates  and  quiet  com¬ 
plexes.  Every  possible  contingency  was 
taken  into  account  and  individual  routes 
mapped  to  allow  for  future  growth. 

Routes  were  surveyed  at  the  same 
times  that  papers  would  be  delivered. 
This  allowed  for  the  observance  of  relev¬ 
ant  traffic  patterns  and  allowance  for 
possible  congestion  in  the  plotting  of  new 
delivery  paths.  By  making  a  survey  of 
apartment  complexes  within  those 
routes,  the  routers  were  able  to  include 
apartment  and  condominium  dwellers 
into  the  new  route  plans. 

Subscriber  orders 
9,000  extra  copies 

With  metropolitan  dailies  hunkered  up 
by  declining  circulation,  the  Simi  Valley 
(Calif.)  Enterprise,  Sun  and  News  has  an 
awesome  jump  to  report  from  that  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  three-times-a-week  Enterprise 
(ABC  circulation  11,4(X))  recently  saw 
two  press  run  hikes  of  more  than  40%. 

A  subscriber  ordered  4,000  extra 
copies  one  Sunday  and  5,000  extra 
copies  the  following  Sunday.  He  is  An¬ 
thony  (Tony)  Ortega,  owner  of  Statewide 
Rent-A-Fence  in  Simi  Valley.  His  com¬ 
pany  was  featured  on  the  business  page 
of  the  Enterprise  one  Sunday  and  a 
Horatio  Alger  type  feature  story  with 
pictures  followed  the  next. 

It  just  so  happens  that  the  son  of 
Ortega’s  fence  company  manager,  Don 
Hanson,  is  an  Enterprise  carrier.  The 
extra  copies  were  ordered  through  him. 
They  will  be  sent  to  other  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

“In  all  my  years  of  newspapering.  I’ve 
never  seen  this  sort  of  thing  before,” 
said  Enterprise  publisher  Bob  Cribb. 
“It’s  probably  going  to  give  the  ABC 
auditor  fits,”  he  added  with  a  laugh. 
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Sperry  and  Hutchinson 

The  furniture  people, 
carpeting  people, 
travel  and 
incentive  people, 
banking  people, 
insurance  people, 
retail  people... 


And  you  thought  ^ 
S&H  only  meant  | 
Green  Stamps.  ^ 


Eighty  years  ago  you  would  have  been  right. 
That’s  when  Thomas  A.  Sperry  and  Shelly  B.  Hutchinson 
started  it  all  with  a  little  green  stamp  and  a  big  idea.  The 
idea:  give  people  something  extra  with  their  purchases. 

But  we’ve  grown  a  lot  since  then.  And  today 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  serves  people  in  many  more 
places  than  supermarkets. 

Like  in  your  home  for  instance. That  dining  room 
set  The  living  room  carpet  Your  favorite  recliner.  Even  the 
furniture  in  the  bedroom.  All  of  that,  and  more,  could  well 
have  been  made  by  the  Furnishings  Division  of  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson.  You  see,  we’re  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
residential  and  commercial  furnishings  manufacturers. 


We  also  have  a  Services  Division.  There’s  Bayly, 
Martin  &  Fay  for  commercial  insurance  (they  cover  the 
Queen  Mary,  among  other  things).  The  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut  for  all  your  banking  needs.  Hens  & 
Kelly  department  stores  for  “everything  under  the  sun.” 
And  the  Magna  Dental  Laboratories. 

In  this  our  81st  year,  Sperry  and  Hutchinson,  a 
$559  million  company,  continues  to  grow.  In  our  Furnish¬ 
ings,  Services  and  Promotional  Services  operations,  there 
are  over  16,000  people,  providing  other  people  with  not 
only  what  they  need,  but  what  they  want. 

That  was  the  idea  back  in  1896.  And  it  still  sounds 
pretty  good  to  us  today. 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 

330  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

S&H  PROMOTIONAL  SERVICES  FURNISHINGS  DIVISION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

S&H  Green  Stamps  American  Drew  The  Gunlocke  Company  Bayly,  Martin  &  Fay 

S&H  Motivation  &  Travel,  Inc.  Bigelow-Sanford  Homecrest  Industries  The  State  National  Bank  of  Connecticut 

S&H  Financial  Promotions  Bigelow-Canada  Interlock  Furniture  Hens  &  Kelly 

S&H  Continuities  Buck  Creek  Industries  Lea  Industries  Magna  Laboratories 

S&H  Sperry’s  Daystrom  Furniture  Pontiac  Furniture 


Ad  bureau 
to  revise 
dues  formula 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
dues  committee  is  working  out  a  new 
formula  by  which  annual  membership 
dues  can  be  calculated  on  a  more  equita¬ 
ble  and  uniform  basis  for  all  papers. 

Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  said  details  of  the  new  formula  are 
expected  to  be  worked  out  and  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  current  formula  will  begin 
by  December  I. 

The  method  of  calculating  Bureau  dues 
has  raised  an  assortment  of  complaints 
over  the  years. 

Originally  the  Bureau’s  income  (de¬ 
rived  from  the  dues  collected)  was  based 
on  the  amount  of  national  advertising 
each  member  paper  ran. 

“Some  papers,”  said  Batten,  “paid 
high  dues  because  they  ran  a  lot  of  na¬ 
tional,  while  others  with  much  more  ad¬ 
vertising  over-all  paid  less  because  they 
ran  fewer  national  ads.” 

For  a  number  of  years,  since  the 
Bureau  expanded  its  retail  and  classified 
operations,  dues  have  gone  up  or  down 
according  to  the  percentage  change  in 

Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

easily  adapted  for  use  by  The  Times. 

Phase  two  provides  for  installation  this 
fall  of  VDTs  at  each  of  the  120  service 
representative  phone  positions,  all  tied 
into  the  Times  computer  system.  These 
VDTs  will  enable  any  service  representa¬ 
tive  to  refer  to  any  subscriber  account 
and  make  billing  adjustments  or  fulfill 
service  requests  at  the  time  the  call  is 
received. 

The  third  phase  of  the  new  service 
center  will  incorporate  the  delivery  agent 
fully  within  the  computer  system.  When 
this  aspect  is  completed,  service  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  be  able  to  handle  draw 
controls  for  delivery  agents,  notifying 
them  of  undelivered  or  wet  papers,  and 
recording  all  service  requests,  starts, 
stops,  transfers  and  billing  adjustments. 

This  final  phase,  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  by  the  end  of  1978,  represents 
virtually  complete  computerization  of 
circulation's  service  center  at  The  Times. 
• 

Gets  Heinz  account 

Heinz  U.S.A.  has  named  Tracy-Locke 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations,  Dallas, 
as  its  agency  handling  new  product  de¬ 
velopment  assignments. 

Heinz  U.S.A.  is  the  largest  division  of 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  world  wide  mar¬ 
keters  of  a  variety  of  food  products  sold 
primarily  under  the  Heniz  label. 
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total  advertising  (up  to  a  15%  ceiling)  but 
with  the  old  figures  as  a  base.  Batten 
explained.  “You  can  appreciate  that  this 
has  perpetuated  some  differences  among 
members,”  he  said. 

“In  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  we 
have  considered  literally  dozens  of  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  and  formulas,”  Batten 
said.  “We  think  we  are  now  close  to  the 
right  one,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  we 
have  received  from  most  of  our  member¬ 
ship  in  response  to  the  forms  we  have  sent 
out. 

“Our  objective  is  to  maintain  the 
Bureau’s  income,  but  not  to  increase  it 
beyond  the  normal  growth  we  would  have 
in  any  case,”  Batten  said.  “We  expect  to 
go  through  a  transitional  phase  from  the 
old  formula  to  a  new  one  over  a  number  of 
years,  to  avoid  any  sudden  changes  for 
the  minority  of  papers  that  might  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  affected. 

“We  have  a  system  that  assures  total 
confidentiality  for  those  papers  that  do 
not  wish  to  have  their  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  known  to  anyone  on  the  Bureau’s 
staff.” 

Members  of  the  dues  committee  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Batten  include  Ed  Estlow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard,  Bob  Marbut, 
president  of  Harte-Hanks  and  Lee  Hills, 
chairman  of  Knight-Ridder. 

Harris  reports  rise 
in  machine  saies 

Richard  B.  Tullis,  chairman  of  the  Har¬ 
ris  Corporation,  told  the  New  York  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Security  Analysts  that  orders  for 
the  company’s  communication  and  in¬ 
formation  handling  equipment  have  been 
coming  in  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

Preliminary  estimates,  he  said,  indicate 
earnings  for  the  three  months  ended 
March  31  will  total  about  $10.5  million 
compared  with  $6.9  million  in  last  year’s 
third  quarter. 

Tullis  said  sales  were  approximately 
$170  million  vs.  $131  million  a  year  ago. 

Tullis  also  said  worldwide  demand  for 
communication  equipment  is  just  plain 
buoyant,  particularly  in  those  product 
areas  where  Harris  has  a  strong  competi¬ 
tive  position. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Boyd,  president  and 
principal  operating  officer,  said  that 
product  lines  experiencing  the  greatest 
gains  included  satellite  communications 
equipment,  two-way  radio  equipment, 
data  communications  and  medium-scale 
computer  systems,  integrated  circuits 
and  web  offset  printing  presses. 

Boyd  also  told  the  analysts  that  the 
company  was  engaged  in  the  largest  plant 
expansion  program  it  has  ever  under¬ 
taken.  “We  are  investing  about  $30  mil¬ 
lion  in  new  plant  and  equipment  this  year, 
versus  an  average  of  about  $  15  million  per 
year  for  the  past  several  years,”  he 
stated. 


Paper  asks  court 
overturn  of  name 
publication  case 

The  Notfold  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  last 
week  (April  20)  urged  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  free  Virginia  newspapers  from 
punishment  for  publishing  the  names  of 
state  judges  under  investigation  for  un¬ 
fitness  to  hold  office. 

The  newspaper  asked  the  court  to 
overturn  its  conviction  and  $500  fine  for 
violating  a  law  designed  to  keep  secret 
the  identities  of  judges  whose  conduct  is 
probed  by  the  state’s  Judicial  Inquiry 
Commission.  The  law  was  upheld  by  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  March  3.  (E&P 
March  12). 

If  the  Supreme  Court  agrees  to  review 
the  case,  the  outcome  will  have  nation¬ 
wide  significance  because  40  jurisdic¬ 
tions  have  laws  designed  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  judicial  fitness  com¬ 
missions’  work. 

In  the  Virginian-Pilot’s  appeal,  the 
newspaper  argued  that,  if  the  existing 
law  is  used  against  newspapers  for  print¬ 
ing  the  truth,  it  violates  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

According  to  the  state  Supreme  Court 
interpretation,  the  appeal  contended, 
“publishers  could  be  fined  or  imprisoned 
if  they  ever  printed  the  fact  that  an  unfit 
judge  who  had  been  accused  before  the 
commission  was  still  sitting  or  that  an 
unfit — or  corrupt — commission  had  cov¬ 
ered  up  for  the  judge.” 

While  granting  that  the  commission 
could  itself  withhold  and  try  to  keep  sec¬ 
ret  the  name  of  a  judge  it  had  investi¬ 
gated,  the  appeal  argued  that  the  press 
should  be  able  to  print  what  it  can  learn. 
Past  Supreme  Court  decisions,  it  was 
said,  have  made  it  clear  the  press  is  to  be 
left  free  to  report  on  judges’  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Virginia’s  Judicial  Inquiry  Commis¬ 
sion  was  created  by  a  1971  state  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  designed  to  provide 
investigation  of  charges  against  disabled 
and  unfit  judges.  Under  that  amendment, 
it  is  held  a  crime  to  divulge  information 
about  a  judge  under  investigation  unless 
a  formal  complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

The  Virginian-Pilot’s  case  arose  when 
it  ran  a  story  October  4,  1975  that  iden¬ 
tified  Norfolk  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Re¬ 
lations  Judge  H.  Warrington  Sharp  as  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  on  charges  of 
incompetence.  No  formal  action  had 
been  taken  against  Sharp,  however. 


Station  acquired 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
acquired  ownership  of  KGMB-tv  from 
Heftel  Broadcasting — Honolulu,  Inc. 
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Ad  staff  trimmed 
in  reorganization 


In  the  discussion  sessions  for  the 
75,000  circulation  or  more  group,  pub¬ 
lishers  heard  how  the  St  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press  reorganized 
its  advertising  department  by  combining 
the  retail  and  national  departments  into 
one  display  department. 

As  a  result  of  the  consolidation,  the  ad 
department  was  reduced  from  50  full¬ 
time  and  four  part-time  employees  to  44 
full-time  and  three  part  time  employees. 

“We  first  realized  that  we  could  more 
effectively  handle  most  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  with  the  exception  of  major  au¬ 
tomotive  and  real  estate  companies,  in 
the  phone  room  instead  of  using  sales¬ 
men,”  said  president  and  publisher 
Thomas  Carlin.  The  outside  staff  was 
cut  from  7  to  4. 

“In  1974,  we  decided  to  combine  our 
retail-national  and  classified  staffs  into 
one  department  and  call  it  display  adver¬ 
tising,”  said  Carlin.  “This  was  done  due 
to  the  continual  shrinking  of  our  national 
dollars  as  a  percentage  of  our  total  rev¬ 
enue  and  a  candid  appraisal  that  there 
really  was  nothing  on  the  horizon  to 
suggest  much  of  a  change  in  this  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  future. 

“It  seemed  to  me  then  and  now,  that 
whatever  real  growth  we  can  expect  will 
come  in  retail  and  classified — not  nation¬ 
al,”  he  said.  “Down  the  road,  I  believe 
that  national  advertising  for  papers  of 
our  size  will  probably  not  amount  to 
much  more  than  5-8%  of  total  revenue.” 
Carlin  said  he  excludes  ads  from  banks, 
savings  and  loan  companies,  local  auto 
dealers,  local  hotels  and  resorts  and 
utilities  from  national  since  they  all  take 
the  retail  rate. 

Another  reason  for  the  consolidation 
was  an  “unwarranted  duplication  of 
sales  effort,”  he  said.  “We  had  as  many 
as  three  different  people  making  a  call  on 
an  automotive  agency,  two  different 
people  contacting  major  food  stores, 
our  co-op  man  and  one  or  more  of  our 
national  men  making  duplicate  calls  on 
distributor’s  and  manufacturer’s  reps.” 

“lam  convinced  that  the  changes  we 
have  made  have  not  in  any  way  material¬ 
ly  detracted  from  our  sales  strength,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  are  conducting  our 
operation  in  a  more  efficient  manner.” 

Carlin  said  for  any  other  paper  con¬ 
sidering  similar  changes,  “it  is  important 
to  remember  that  staff  consolidation 
should  be  approached  from  a  highly  in¬ 
dividualized  overview.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  things  to  be  considered  including 
present  personnel,  competition  and  in¬ 
dividual  market  circumstances.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  there  is  room  for  some 
consolidation  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  most  newspapers.” 
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James  Dillon,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  told  of  how  his  paper 
reduced  its  operating  costs  by  some 
$400,000  annually  by  replacing  25  de¬ 
livery  truck  drivers  within  the  city  with 
district  supervisors. 

The  supervisors  were  given  $50  more 
per  week  and  provided  with  vans  in 
order  to  pick  up  and  deliver  the  papers 
to  the  carriers  homes  in  their  districts 
each  day.  The  truck  drivers  were  assist¬ 
ed  in  finding  new  jobs  by  the  paper.  The 
vans  not  only  replaced  the  trucks,  but 
also  cars  that  were  being  used  by  the 
district  supervisors.  In  addition  to  the 
savings  on  truck  driver  salaries,  truck 
and  auto  maintenance,  the  new  set-up 
has  also  proved  beneficial  in  that  there 
has  been  less  carrier  turnover  since  the 
supervisors  began  delivering  the  papers 
right  to  their  homes.  There  are  still  18 
districts  that  have  to  be  converted, 
Dillon  said.  Heavy  duty  trucks  are  still 
being  used  for  out  of  state  paper  deliv¬ 
eries. 

Reg  Murphy,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  told  of  the 
paper’s  new  features  on  the  front  page 
— “A  Hard  Look”  and  “Another  Way.” 

The  “Hard  Look”  feature  runs  four 
days  a  week  and  takes  a  in-depth  look  on 
such  topics  as  why  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  city  to  charge  $18.50  to  get  a  towed 
car  out  of  hock  or  how  to  live  on  a  $3.50 
per  month  electric  bill  in  light  of  the 
energy  crisis.  “Another  Way”  takes  a 
look  at  alternate  lifestyles  and  runs  once 
a  week. 

“The  reader  response  has  been  good,” 
said  Murphy.  “It’s  a  writer’s  showcase 
since  it’s  featured  on  page  one.”  The 


Florida  newspapers  don’t  have  to  sub¬ 
sidize  political  campaigns  with  low  ad¬ 
vertising  rates. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  5th  District  has  affirmed  a  ruling  by  a 
lower  court  that  a  law  requiring  news¬ 
papers  to  charge  their  lowest  rate  for 
political  ads  is  unconstitutional. 

The  “most  favored  rate”  section  was 
part  of  a  Florida  statute  enacted  several 
years  ago  that  imposed  limits  on  cam¬ 
paign  spending  by  candidates  for  public 
office.  The  limitation  provision  also  has 


feature  is  usually  staff  written. 

Murphy  said  readers  have  been  calling 
in  with  suggestions  on  topics  for  the  two 
features. 

Harold  Andersen,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  told 
how  his  paper  is  working  more  closely 
with  school  administrators  to  see  that  a 
Newspaper-In-Education  program  is 
made  an  approved  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Andersen  said  the  program  has  been 
established  at  the  junior  high  school 
level,  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  a 
newspaper  career  unit  to  be  offered  to 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  teachers. 

“Of  the  259  teachers  who  signed  up 
for  our  NIE  program  in  the  fall  semester, 
more  than  one-third  teach  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  grades,”  Andersen  said.  “Is 
the  material  over  the  head  of  grade 
schoolers?”  he  asked  categorically.  He 
quoted  one  teacher  as  stating,  “I  didn’t 
know  that  a  newspaper  served  people  in 
so  many  different  ways.” 

“I  could  read  you  literally  dozens  of 
similar  letters  from  grade  schoolers  and 
their  teachers,”  Andersen  said. 

Another  new  emphasis,  said  Ander¬ 
sen,  has  been  getting  NIE  workshops 
incorporated  into  the  summer  school 
programs  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Omaha  and  at  Midland  College  in 
Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Also  in  conjuction  with  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha,  the  World-Herald 
has  developed  a  four-part  educational  tv 
series  about  the  newspaper — aimed  at 
fifth  through  ninth  grades. 

“Much  of  the  footage  was  taken  at  the 
World-Herald,”  Andersen  said.  “The 
lessons  are  broadcast  on  two  state  edu¬ 
cational  tv  channels  several  times  during 
the  school  year.  We  have  film  reprints  of 
one  of  the  lessons,  a  sort  of  summary, 
which  we  make  available  to  NIE  teach¬ 
ers  who  want  to  show  it  on  movie  pro¬ 
jectors  in  their  classroom. 


local  ordinances  restricting  campaign 
expenditures  have  been  rescinded. 

Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  subsidiary  that  publishes  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Pompano 
Sun  Sentinel,  challenged  the  validity  of 
the  advertising  rate  law.  Another 
Tribune  subsidiary,  Orlando  Sentinel 
Star,  and  the  Miami  Herald  joined  in  the 
litigation.  The  original  judgment  against 
the  law  was  made  by  a  federal  district 
judge  in  June  1975.  The  appellate  court 
allowed  his  decision  to  stand. 


Cheap  political  ad 
rate  law  is  voided 
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Party-hopping  at  AN  PA 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Leg-weary  publishers  and  companions 
who  jammed  Nob  Hill  hotels  this  past 
week  weren’t  affected  much  by  the 
drought  facing  San  Franciscans,  except 
for  less  water  pressure  in  the  showers. 
Tourists  in  the  Golden  City  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  water  rationing,  that  resi¬ 
dents  have  to  keep  from  flushing  toilets 
too  often.  Those  attending  ANPA  Con¬ 
vention  events  hopped  cable  cars  to  the 
Wharf  and  trouped  up  and  down  hills. 
Some  said  it  was  like  climbing  Mount 
Everest  just  to  get  from  the  Stanford 
Court  and  Mark  Hopkins,  where  many 
stayed,  to  attend  meetings  and  social 
events  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Party-hopping,  lobby-chatting,  this  re¬ 
porter  found  plenty  to  do  button-holing 
people  at  the  convention,  converged  on 
by  2,000,  which  is  at  least  300  more  in 
attendance  than  at  any  previous  one. 
From  small  papers  to  big  ones,  they  were 
all  in  the  Golden  City  for  a  lively  session. 

From  a  tiny  paper,  John  Sullivan, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  3,500- 
circulation  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  excitedly  told  me  in  the  airport 
Sunday  (April  24)  he  was  attending  his 
first  ANPA  week,  then  going  on  to 
Hawaii  for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He’s  designing  a 
new  plant  for  Enterprise  and  is  trying  to 
get  engineering  done  to  equip  it  with 
solar  heating.  It’s  easier  these  days  at  a 
small  paper  getting  good  applicants,  he 
said.  Young  persons  are  interested  more 
in  living  and  working  in  “clean  air.’’ 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Anfteles  Times,  was  there  with  his  brave 
wife  Marilyn,  who  tore  her  Achilles  ten¬ 
don  while  skiing  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
three  weeks  ago.  Her  leg  will  be  in  a  cast 
for  maybe  six  months.  It  was  a  family 
affair.  Son  Norman  was  along  with  his 
new  wife.  They  were  together  at  the 
Parade  party  Sunday  evening,  laughing 
and  having  a  good  time. 

Too  bad  Marilyn  couldn’t  join  Otis  in 
jogging  up  and  down  the  hills  in  his  blue 
warmup  suit  in  the  late  afternoons  when 
the  sun  really  was  nice  and  bright. 

^  ^  ^ 

Norman  Chandler,  24.  seems  to  be 
moving  right  up  in  his  father’s  steps  to 
publisherdom.  He  caught  me  before  tak¬ 
ing  his  place  at  the  table  with  his  family 
at  the  big  dinner-dance  to  say  that  he  has 
been  meeting  all  of  the  sons  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  he  could.  Let’s  see,  he  said,  he 
met  Don  Graham,  in  his  young  thirties, 
from  his  mom’s  Washington  Post,  ac¬ 
companied  by  wife  Mary.  Chandler 
showed  us  a  business  card  given  him  by 
publisher’s  son  Alden  Blethen,  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  Norm  has  been  getting  his  knuck¬ 
les  dirty  in  the  press  room  for  the  last  few 
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months  at  the  L.A.  Times.  He  traced  his 
experience  to-date. 

Norm  took  a  year  off  from  Yale  after 
two  years.  He  learned  photography  in 
the  Los  Angeles  plant,  then  worked  at 
the  Orange  County  plant  in  Costa  Mesa 
and  went  abroad  to  work  out  of  the  Af¬ 
rica  bureau  writing  features  and  accom¬ 
panying  Stanley  Meisler,  then  an  African 
correspondent  and  now  in  Spair. 
Meisler,  Norm  said,  got  blacklisted  in 
too  many  countries.  Norm  worked  out  of 
Israel  three  months  in  1973  with  Harry 
Trimborn,  now  a  Times  editorial  writer 
and  on  the  editorial  board.  Chandler 
wrote  and  photographed  Vietnam  a 
month  under  correspondents  George 
MacArthur,  now  in  Bangkok,  and  Jac¬ 
ques  Leslie,  who  has  worked  out  of 
Washington,  D.C.  After  surfing  in  Au- 
tralia.  Chandler  finished  Stanford 
University  in  two  years  in  1975.  At 
the  Hawaii  newspaper  agency,  owned 
by  Gannett  and  Twigg-Smith,  Chandler 
was  a  management  trainee.  Then  it  was 
back  to  Los  Angeles  in  June  to  prepare 
for  his  August  7  wedding  to  Jane  Yeager, 
25,  of  Riverside,  whom  he  met  a  month 
before  going  abroad  in  the  summer  of 
1972.  “Her  bikini  caught  my  eye  while  1 
was  hobie-catting  at  Dana  Point  Beach.” 

He’s  six  months  into  a  four-year  prog¬ 
ram  at  the  Times.  The  three  stages  to  his 
publisherdom  are  learning  production; 
then  sales,  including  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  editorial. 

“If  I’m  good  enough.  I’ll  get  a  job  on 
the  way  to  a  publishership,”  Norm  mod¬ 
estly  said.  “My  family  has  somewhere 
around  20  percent  stock.  We  used  to  own 
the  whole  thing  in  the  early  Sixties  be¬ 
fore  Times-Mirror.” 

*  *  * 

Helen  Copley,  publisher  of  the  San 
Dietio  Tribune,  was  proud  to  bring  along 
her  son  David,  who  has  been  on  her  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspaper  board  of  directors  since 
he  was  graduated  from  Menlo  College 
two  years  ago.  They  spent  time  with  as¬ 
sociate  Dick  Capen,  Jr.,  dining  at  their 
favorite  spot,  the  Mandarin.  Herb  Klein, 
of  Metro  Media,  and  wife,  were  often 
close  by.  David  gutted  out  a  45-year-old 
house  he  bought  a  mile  from  his  mom’s 
La  Jolla  home,  which  is  on  25  acres,  the 
largest  partially-undeveloped  space 
around  there.  After  furnishing  his  home. 
David  threw  a  party  for  95  guests,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mayor  and  his  neighbor  and  favo¬ 
rite  author.  Dr.  Seuss.  Helen  seems  re¬ 
lieved  to  have  gotten  herself  olT  of  the 
boards  of  three  profit-making  com¬ 
panies.  including  t'ne  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
which  she  thought  made  her  feel  “too 
committed”  and  took  too  much  of  her 
time  away  from  the  newspaper.  She  was 
impressed  with  A  P's  speaker  Bert  Lance, 


saying  she  wished  the  Republicans  had 
someone  that  “articulate.” 

The  Copleys  cancelled  their  trip  to 
Hawaii  to  go  to  France  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  a  very  close  friend. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tina  Hills,  publisher  of  the  San  Juan 
El  Mundo,  says  she’s  putting  together 
the  program  for  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  which  mets  in  Oc¬ 
tober  in  Santa  Domingo.  She  becomes  its 
president.  “I’ve  been  very  active  in  the 
Council  for  the  Arts.”  She’s  married  to 
Knight-Ridder  board  chief  Lee  Hills. 

♦  *  * 

The  flashiest  dresser  on  the  dance 
floor  at  ANPA  was  Dottie  McColley,  with 
her  husband  Daniel  McColley,  chairman 
and  president  of  Wood  Industries  of  New 
Jersey  .  .  .  Creed  Black,  Le.xington  (Ky.) 
Herald  Leader,  can’t  make  it  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  in  Oslo;  he’s 
going  to  Hawaii,  instead  .  .  .  Milt  Ras¬ 
mussen,  manager  of  newspaper  relations 
of  Parade,  said  over  1 ,000  were  invited  to 
the  reception. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“What  we’re  working  on  mostly  is 
staying  afloat  .  .  .,”  says  Katherine  Fan¬ 
ning,  Anchorage  Daily  News  publisher. 
She’s  glad,  she  mentioned,  that  another 
small  paper,  the  Lajkin  News,  won  the 
Pulitzer  for  Public  Service. 

*  *  ♦ 

“I  Dream  of  Jeannie”  star  Barbara 
Eden,  we  learned,  is  serious  about  mar¬ 
rying  Chuck  Fegert,  v.p.  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  at  the  Chicago  Siin- 
Times.  When  will  they  get  married? 
“Very  soon,”  Fegert  says.  “This  week 
we’ll  work  on  setting  a  date,”  he  told 
Barbara,  who  turned  quite  a  few  heads  at 
ANPA.  She  has  been  twice  to  the  4  A’s 
convention — in  Puerto  Rico  and  at  the 
Greenbriar.  “He’s  very  angry  with  me 
for  missing  that  one,”  she  said.  Barbara 
played  a  lady  detective  for  NBC  in  a 
9()-minute  pilot;  she  loved  the  producer 
Leslie  Stevens.  In  May  Barbara  goes  to 
Dallas  to  sing  a  concert,  then  for  another 
concert  in  Toronto.  “What  1  did  for 
Love”  is  one  of  her  favorites. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Joe  Seacrest,  of  the  Lincoln  Star 
and  Journal,  told  publishers:  “1  think 
you  men  in  the  newspaper  business  are 
workaholics.  My  husband  comes  home 
‘loaded’  every  night.”  There  was  a  pause 
and  everyone  laughed  .  .  .  She  finished 
the  sentence  with  “loaded  with  paper. 
We’re  knocking  down  walls  to  make  the 
biggest  office.  When  your  home  is  be¬ 
coming  an  office,  it's  very  stressful.” 
But  she  said  she  has  her  postcard  ready 
for  Ann  Landers.  On  a  giant  postcard 
was:  “Yes.  I'd  do  it  all  over  again.” 

(More  to  come  ne.xt  week) 
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WE’LL  SPOT  THE  TRENDS— YOU  BREAK  THE  NEWS! 

With  the  WDmen’s  \Afear  Daily  Plus  W  News  and  Photo  Service... 


you  get  high  quality  fashion,  beauty  and  lifestyle 
news,  candid  photographs  and  sketches,  all  from 
WWD  and  W.  Take  advantage  of  our  28  news  bu¬ 
reaus  around  the  world  plus  our  staff  of  reporters, 
editors,  artists  and  photographers.  Attract  the  read¬ 
ers  who  want  the  latest  news  in  fashion,  beauty,  peo¬ 
ple,  places  and  entertainment — the  readers  who  lure 
retail  advertising  dollars.  Use  the  service  specifically 
designed  to  tiieet  your  newspaper’s  needs  while  stay¬ 
ing  within  your  newspaper’s  budget. 


These  services  are  available  for  you; 

•  The  right  to  reprint  the  entire  editorial  content  of  WWD 
and  W. 

•  The  weekly  black-and-white  photo  package,  filled  with 
high -interest  level,  people-oriented  news  and  features,  in¬ 
cluding  these  columns  from  WWD  and  W. 

“Eye"  •  “They  Told  W"  •  “Arts  &  People” 

•  The  W  transparency  package,  available  every  other  week. 

•  “From  Where  1  Sit.”  Samuel  Feinberg's  thrice-weekly 
column,  investigates  what  makes  people  tick  in  both  their 
professional  and  private  lives. 


Build  Readership  by  Breaking  the  Thtndsetting  News. 

For  more  information,  call  Katherine  Mountain,  Fairchild  Syndication  Service  at  (212)  741-4315. 

Fairchild  Syndication  Service — a  division  of 

CAPITAL  CITIES  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


UPl  editor  blasts  Soviet 


treatment  of  US.  newshnen 


UPl  editor-in-chief  and  vicejiresident 
H.  L.  Stevenson  blasted  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  attempts  to  “Frustrate”  arid 
“Throw  up  barriers”  before  UPl  news¬ 
men  attempting  to  get  stories  there. 

Addressing  a  luncheon  audience  at  the 
UPl  meeting  for  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  in  San  Francisco,  Stevenson 
told  of  how  the  newsman  assigned  to 
UPFs  new  Leningrad  bureau  has  been 
harrassed  and  how  the  visa  request  of 
another  UPl  newsman  who  was  set  for  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Moscow  was  rejected. 

In  the  fall  of  1976  UPl  created  its  new 
Leningrad  bureau  as  part  of  an  informal 
exchange  under  which  the  Soviet  News 
Agency  Tass  opened  a  bureau  in  San 
Francisco,  Stevenson  explained. 

“Emil  Sveilis,  our  former  Stockholm 
manager  and  an  extremely  acute  news¬ 
man,  was  assigned  to  trie  Leningrad 
bureau  and  has  given  readers  in  the  U.S. 
a  new  light  bn  life  in  Russia  today,” 
Stevenson  said.  “But  1  regret  to  say  his 
contact  with  Russians  who  are  cKtical  of 
the  Soviet  way  of  life,  have  angered  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  authorities  have 
sought  to  discourage  him  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  duties  by  harrassing  both  himself 
and  his  wife.” 

Stevenson  termed  such  actions  as 
“Extremely  disappointing  .  .  .  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Ac¬ 
cords  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  pro¬ 
claimed  its  intention  to  ease  and  improve 
the  working  conditions  of  resident  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

Stevenson  also  told  how  on  March  29 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  informed 
UPl  that  it  would  not  grant  a  visa  to 
Gerald  Nadler  of  UPl's  New  York  Inter¬ 
national  desk,  who  the  wire  service  had 
selected  months  before  for  a  tour  of  duty 
in  Moscow. 

“The  Russians  gave  no  reason  for  this 
refusal,”  Stevenson  said.  “And  even 
though  we  and  the  State  Department 
have  pursued  the  matter,  we  are  today 
none  the  wiser  about  this  rejection.” 

Stevenson  pointed  out  that  the  Hel¬ 
sinki  Accords  do  not  specifically  require 
the  Russians  to  give  an  explanation  when 
they  reject  a  visa  application,  biit  said, 
“The  document  does  call  on  all  the  sig¬ 
natories  to  improve  working  conditions  of 
journalists  in  a  variety  of  ways.” 

The  Russians,  he  said,  “Have  ob¬ 
served  the  Helsinki  Guidelines  to  some 
extent,  providing  multiple  entry  visas, 
slightly  easing  travel  restrictions  and 
facilitating  the  importation  of  technical 
equipment. But  obviously  where  aggres¬ 
sive  western  reporting  comes  too  close 
to  the  bone,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  the  loopholes  in  the  East- 
West  Accord.” 
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•  Stevenson  also  referred  to  the  recent 
expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  UPl 
wire  service  newsman  George  Krimsky 
several  weeks  ago  and  said,  “It  seems 
orily  too  clear  to  us  that  the  Russians, 
despite  the  Helsinki  Accords,  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  frustrate  this  conscientious  ap¬ 
proach  and  to  throw  up  barriers — 
especially  before  those  who  come  excep¬ 
tionally  well  prepared  to  do  their  jobs.” 

• 

NCEW  seeks  joint 
action  on  CIA 

The  executive  board  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  voted 
last  week  to  “explore  joint  efforts,  in¬ 
cluding  possible  Congressional  action,” 
with  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  to  “combat  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  activities  adversely  aflecting” 
the  journalism  profession. 

CIA  activities  in  dispute  include  em¬ 
ployment  of  U.S.  and  foreign  journalists 
and  the  planting  of  false  or  misleading 
information,  both  protested  in  an  NCEW 
resolution  issued  in  May,  1976,  (E&P, 
May  18) 

These  activities  were  also  discussed  at 
a  meeting  of  NCEW  representatives  and 
CIA  officials  last  November.  A  memo¬ 
randum  released  by  the  NCEW  afterward 
reported  that  the  intelligence  agency  had 
rejected  NCEW  criticism  of  its  employ¬ 
ment  policies. 


In  the  next  few  years,  there  is  going  to 
be  as  much  attention  devoted  to  the 
editorial  product  and  distribution  of 
newspapers  as  has  been  devoted  to  im¬ 
proving  the  technical  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper  production  in  the  past  few  years, 
Otto  Silha  told  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  members  this 
week  in  San  Francisco. 

Silha,  who  is  board  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  said  this  has  to  pay 
off  in  the  continued  growth  of  newspaper 
circulation  and  advertising. 

Silha  was  on  the  program  to  tout  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project  which 
was  formed  to  bolster  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  readership. 


NEWSPAPERS 


4/20  4/27 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  12'/»  12Ve 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  2144  2V/t 

Capitol  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  48V«  45V4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  1444  14V2 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  3144  31V4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  34V2  334i 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13V2  13V4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  27V4  27 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  274.  27'/« 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  324b  3144 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  21 4i  2342 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  1644  164k 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  23  2242 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  18  18 

Panax  (OTC)  .  442  4V2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  1744  1844 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  648  6 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  2042  20 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  2644  2642 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  124k  124k 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  34  334k 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  2248  22 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  14  134k 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  2244  2244 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  104k  1048 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  1048  1048 

Altair  (OTC)  .  348  344 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  44k  444 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  3248  314k 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  324k  33 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8'/2  S'k 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  40'2  3944 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  4244  4IV2 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  40  3848 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  154k  14 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  3844  354b 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  1044  104k 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  .  2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  6944  62 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  29  284. 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  33Vb  32 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  29’4  29'8 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  27  274. 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  32  30’2 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  38’ 2  36’ 2 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  584.  57V4 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  1442  14’/. 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  434.  43'/. 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  5’2  5'/2 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  13*2  134. 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22’2  23 

Minnesota.  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  51 '/4  48’/8 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  .  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  33’k  32 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  284.  284. 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9  84. 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  224k  204k 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3'M  3V4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  264.  26*k 


In  the  next  year,  in  accordance  with  its 
assigned  tasks  in  the  Readership  Project, 
Silha  said  the  Newspaper  Bureau  will 
produce  a  film  that  shows  readers  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  their  newspapers. 
The  Bureau  will  also:  develop  several 
ready-to-use  ad  campaigns  aimed  at 
building  circulation;  initiate  a  series  of 
presentations  and  kits  to  be  used  in  the 
training  of  circulation  personnel;  and 
move  ahead  with  a  “far  ranging  series  of 
research  projects.” 

One  such  research  study  is  being 
funded  by  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee,  a  group  made  up  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  producers.  The  study  will 
cover  readership  habits  and  a  host  of 
other  areas.  Results  of  the  study  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  October. 
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Improvements  in  editorial 
to  boost  circulation  sales 


"CONVERTING  TO 

offset  V|^ 

A  BIG 

BUT  WE  HADiHii 


Merle  F.  Yeager 
Production  Manager 
The  Daily  Breeze 
Torrance,  California 


"As  you  can  imagine,  converting  a  plant  like 
ours  from  letterpress  to  offset  is  a  monumental 
job.  But  one  big  area  we  didn't  have  to  worry/ 
about  was  our  plateroom— we  Just  turned 
that  over  to  Western'.' 

This  is  Merle  Yeager  of  the  Daily  Breeze 
speaking— and  the  Daily  Breeze  is  another 
smooth-running  operation  that  Western  Litho 
Plate  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  during  their 
trying  days  of  conversion. 

If  you  are  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho, 
you  might  want  to  consider  Western's  complete 
plateroom  conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and 
design  your  plateroom— train  your  people  and 
supply  you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 
plates  and  chemistry  .  .  .  and  follow-up  service, 
too— co/ft//f (/a/ follow-up  service  to  keep  you 
operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  our 
toll-free  number  800/325-3310.  We  will  send 
you  a  package  of  literature— or  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Merle  Yeager  inspecting  plates  with  Gene  Alexander. 


uienern 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

it,  than  it  was  to  collect  full  bond.  I 
would  rather  insist  that  the  new 
businessman  pay  a  sum  of  his  profit 
weekly,  until  one  week’s  bill  had  been 
accumulated  as  advance,  as  opposed  to 
the  full  collection  from  the  parent.  The 
carrier  becomes  aware  of  profit,  he  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  really 
in  the  business  and  paying  his  own  way, 
more  than  anything  else,  it  makes  him 
constantly  aware  of  his  inventory. 

The  manager,  and  his  supervisor  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  length  of  time  the 
carrier  has  been  in  business,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  more  aware  of  the  need  to  help  the 
carrier  adjust  through  the  first  five  weeks 
of  his  operation  the  most  difficult  ad¬ 
justment  period  in  his  experience. 

In  terms  of  bond  payments,  I  have  ad¬ 
vocated  that  the  due  monies  from  previ¬ 
ous  business  operations  be  charged  as 
advance  against  inventory,  so  when  the 
carrier  decides  to  discontinue  in  the  bus¬ 
iness,  he  gets  the  opportunity  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  efficient  operation.  The  carrier 
should  receive  a  clean  account  prefera¬ 
bly. 

Management  must  make  sure  that  the 
bond  account  is  never  used,  except  in  the 
discontinuance  of  the  carrier  in  business. 
Too  many  times,  managers  have  used 
some  of  the  carriers  bond  monies  to  settle 
accounts,  and  this  is  not  known  by  the 
carrier  or  his  parents.  I  have  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  carriers  sign  for  a  with¬ 
drawal,  and  that  such  signature  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
manager’s  supervisor. 

Collections  and  service 

Collections  and  service  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  carrier  must  be  taught  that  in 
operating  the  business  of  newspapers 
that  there  must  be  a  collection  program 
and  a  service  program.  Delivery  must  be 
regular,  consistent,  and  specific.  Collec¬ 
tions  must  be  set  and  held  to,  with  call 
backs  based  on  exceptions. 

Personnel 

The  key  to  community  outreach  is  in 
the  personnel  that  operates  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

Too  many  individuals  work  in  circula¬ 
tion  departments  that  figure  they  can 
“get  by’’  in  dealing  with  black  youth. 
There  is  an  adage,  “catch  a  sucker  and 
bump  his  head’’  and  some  individuals 
operate  from  that  standpoint,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  circulation  department. 

The  circulation  department  insists,  or 
should,  that  all  managers  make  parent 
calls,  before  giving  the  carrier  a  business 
opportunity.  In  this  one  area  alone  can 
be  attributed  the  major  failure  of  inner- 
city  carrier  efforts.  1  believe  that  it  can 
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be  said  that  the  majority  of  managers  fail 
to  do  that.  They  have  a  feeling  that  pa¬ 
rents  are  irresponsive,  or  that  they  can¬ 
not  talk  to  parents,  because  they  have 
not  kept  proper  records. 

I  suggest  that  research  will  show  that 
many  black  parents  are  disillusioned 
with  the  prospect  of  newspapers  as  a 
business  for  their  child,  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers,  through  their 
employees  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
child. 

If  an  outreach  program  is  to  be  proper¬ 
ly  developed,  the  plan  must  include  the 
opportunity  to  air  complaints,  for  the 
protection  of  the  program. 

I  am  aware  that  the  dialogue  regarding 
personnel,  suggest  that  of  black  carriers 
with  white  and  black  managers.  This  is 
due  to  the  need  to  stress  a  point.  There 
are  in  reality  more  white  managers  in 
inner-city  circulation,  and  more  white 
carriers.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
impact  of  the  white  carriers  and  white 
managers  on  inner-city  circulation  plans. 

There  are  pre-conceived  notions  about 
inner-city  circulation  which  has  a  major 
impact  on  the  black  carrier,  when  he  is 
handled  by  whites  which  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  planning  an  outreach  program. 

The  white  carriers  are  victims  of  the 
advice  about  black  consumers  from  their 
parents  and  many  of  their  managers. 
They  are  not  anxious  to  spend  too  much 
time  in  the  homes  of  the  customers,  and 
many  believe  that  service  to  them  is 
dangerous. 

These  same  carriers  will  operate  a  bus¬ 
iness  efficiently  with  white  consumers. 
Research  suggest  that  whites,  who  have 
great  respect  for  business  eind  its  opera¬ 
tion,  appreciate  the  business  operation  of 
newspaper  circulation,  they  understand 
the  profit  and  loss  system,  and  will  pay 
their  bills  as  a  responsibility.  If  there  is 
failure  in  this  regards,  the  parents  need 
little  prodding  to  make  the  young 
businessman  carry  on  his  business  prop¬ 
erly. 

The  black  manager  of  white  carriers  as 
well  as  white  ones  expect  white  carriers 
to  measure  up  to  their  responsibility. 

The  black  carrier  has  little  to  help  him 
understand  the  need  to  “do  what  is 
right.’’  The  white  manager  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  has  assumed  that  his  black 
carriers  are  poverty  stricken,  may  be 
robbed,  or  whatever  black  customers 
they  have,  are  slow  pay,  so  they  accept 
excuses. 

There  does  not  exist,  in  circulation  op¬ 
eration  where  black  carriers  are  in¬ 
volved,  a  desire  to  make  sure  that  they 
operate  the  business  with  strict  rules  of 
conduct,  consistent  with  a  business  op¬ 
eration. 

A  suggestion  for  an  outreach  program 
is  a  “must”  for  this  one  basic  reason, 
because  unless  it  is  attacked,  the  invest¬ 
ment  towards  development,  consistent 
with  this  writing,  is  meaningless. 


I  have  attempted  to  point  out  some  key 
areas  which  must  be  recognized  specifi¬ 
cally  in  the  inner-city  to  make  an  out¬ 
reach  circulation  plan  viable.  They  effort 
must  be  enhanced  through  planned  busi¬ 
ness  seminars. 

It  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
cadre  of  informed  carriers  in  each  branch 
operation,  initiating  a  new  kind  of  com¬ 
munication. 

It  would  so  inform  carriers  that  the 
chance  for  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any 
manager  would  be  reduced  ninety  per 
cent. 

It  would  develop  a  basic  concept  about 
the  newspaper  business,  which  would 
eliminate  the  idea  that  the  carrier  was  an 
“employee”  rather  than  an  independent 
businessman. 

It  would  offer  a  chance  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  to  develop  a  new  kind  of 
communication  of  responsibility  with  its 
associates.  It  could  lead  to  a  fuller  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  role  of  newspaper  carriers. 

• 

Asian  fellowships 
given  by  Gannett 

Four  newsmen  have  been  selected  as 
recipients  of  the  1977-78  Gannett 
Fellowships  in  Asian  Studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii.  This  is  the  third  year 
of  the  fellowship  program  established 
with  a  grant  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation. 

This  year’s  recipients  are:  Robert  Le- 
land  Cutts,  32,  assistant  news  editor  with 
the  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Tokyo  Weekender,  Tokyo; 
Robert  Wood  Hollis,  34,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  Craig  William  Wyatt,  35,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rockford  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Illinois;  and  Paul  Vincent  Zach,  26, 
staff  writer  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  Florida. 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  program  pro¬ 
vides  a  mid-career  opportunity  for  four 
professional  American  journalists  to 
broaden  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Asian  cultures  and  institutions  through 
advanced  academic  training.  The  fellow¬ 
ships,  administered  by  the  University’s 
Asian  Studies  Program,  provide  full  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees,  transportation  to  Hawaii,  a 
stipend  of  $13,200,  and  a  short  field 
study  in  Asia. 

Cutts,  a  graduate  of  Sophia  University 
in  Tokyo,  will  focus  his  studies  on  East 
Asia  and  undertake  Japanese  language 
studies.  Hollis  is  interested  in  China  and 
Southeast  Asian  studies  and  will  study 
Mandarin.  He  holds  a  B.A.  in  journalism 
from  San  Francisco  State  University. 
Wyatt,  who  holds  an  M.S.  from  North- 
western’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  is 
interested  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia 
and  intends  to  study  Mandarin.  Zach, 
who  received  a  B.A.  in  journalism  from 
Ohio  University,  will  focus  his  studies  on 
Southeast  Asia. 
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GILBERT  8-  SULLIVAN  SUMMED  IT  UP: 


“Ii)  short,  whoever  you  ipay  be. 
To  this  copclusiop  you’ll  a^ree. 
Whet)  everyoi)e  is  son)ebody 
Thep  po  ope^  apybody”  ’ 


Like  everyone  else,  we  depend 
on  our  marks  to  identify  us 
and  differentiate  us  from  others. 


REALTOR 


The  term  Realtor  and  the  Realtor  logo  are  federally  reg¬ 
istered  collective  membership  marks  owned  by  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors.  They  identify  real  estate 
professionals  who  belong  to  the  National  Association  and 
subscribe  to  its  strict  Code  of  Ethics.  Consequently,  the 
term  Realtor  is  not  a  synonym  for  “real  estate  agent”  or 
"real  estate  broker." 

To  keep  the  public  from  being  misled  or  deceived  by 
improper  or  unauthorized  use  of  the  term  Realtor,  it’s 
important  to  use  it  correctly.  You  won’t  have  any  trouble, 
because  there  are  only  two  things  to  remember: 

1.  When  you  write  or  talk  about  people  in  the  real  estate 
business,  make  sure  they’re  members  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  before  you  call  them  Realtors.  If  they’re  not 
members,  or  if  you’re  not  sure  of  their  membership  status, 
use  “real  estate  broker”  or  “real  estate  agent”  or  simply 
“broker”  or  “agent.” 

2.  Because  Realtor  is  a  registered  collective  membership 
mark,  it  should  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  words  by 
use  of  an  initial  cap. 

The  term  Realtor  has  only  been  in  existence  since  1916. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 


Boards  (now  the  National  Association  of  Realtors]  for  the 
sole  use  of  its  members.  This  exclusive  designation  has 
given  the  public  an  easy,  appropriate  way  to  recognize 
National  Association  members  and  distinguish  them  from 
non-members. 

Under  the  circumstances,  you  can  see  why  a  misuse  of 
the  term  Realtor  could  be  confusing  and  maybe  even  mis¬ 
leading.  In  the  interests  of  clarity,  therefore,  it’s  important 
to  be  accurate. 

The  rules  are  simple: 

Don’t  call  someone  a  Realtor  unless  you  know  he  or  she 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Realtors.  Use 
“agent”  or  "broker”  instead. 

Don’t  spell  Realtor  without  an  initial  cap. 


“VVpat,  pever?  No,  pever!”  ^ 

“And  we  are  right,  I  think  youil  say. 
To  argue  in  this  kind  of  way.”  ^ 


Footnotes;  1.  The  Gondoliers  2.  H.M.S.  Pino/ore  3.  The  Mikado 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS® 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Equipment  news 


System  Integrators,  announces  receipt 
of  an  order  for  a  48  VDT  system  at  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal. 

The  Independent  Journal  currently 
uses  a  fully  integrated  dual  SIl  system 
for  all  editorial,  classified,  production, 
and  business  with  paper  tape  input  and 
on-line  Merganthaler  303  photocompos¬ 
ers. 

When  installed,  the  VDT  portion  of 
the  SII  system  will  handle  all  system 
input  and  editing,  including  8  fully  in¬ 
teractive  remote  bureaus  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  System  Integrators  Inc., 
1820  Tribute  Road,  Sacramento,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

*  iti  * 

The  Boston  Herald-American  and  the 
Baltimore  News-American  have  recently 
placed  orders  with  the  LETTERFLEX 
Division  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  for  the 
new  290A  platemaking  system. 

The  290A  system  incorporates  the 
latest  technical  improvements,  is  fully 
programmable,  has  solid-state  sequenc¬ 
ing  and  operator  control.  Productivity  is 
90  plates  per  hour,  with  one  operator. 

The  Letterflex  recycle  technology 
permits  reuse  of  the  non-image  photo¬ 
polymer,  resulting  in  low  plate  price  and 
improved  print  quality.  Lettei^ex  Sys¬ 
tems,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  55  Hayden 
Avenue,  Lexington,  MA  02173. 

♦  *  * 

Five  Metro-set  phototypesetters  have 
been  sold  and  installed  recently  by  In- 


Included  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  system  for  automatic  mail  control 
is  the  new  Harris  RS-10  compensating 
stacker.  An  important  additional  plus  for 
the  stacker,  the  division  reports,  is  that  it 
can  be  used  in  nonmailing  applications  to 
reduce  manning  of  hand-fly  deliveries. 

The  MCS  normally  functions  in  the 
“straight  numerical  sequence”  mode. 
When  successive  “townmarks”  corres¬ 
ponding  to  a  change  in  the  five-digit  ZIP 
code  zone  are  detected  by  the  mark 
scanners  for  a  ZIP  code  of  maximum  di¬ 
vert  count  (mdc)  or  less,  the  magazines 
in  that  ZIP  zone  are  removed  at  the  di¬ 
vert  gate  station  and  delivered  to  a  shin¬ 
gling  conveyor  for  manual  processing. 

Conveyor  speed  can  be  manually  ad¬ 
justed  to  give  a  convenient  “fan”  to  the 
diverted  magazines.  The  conveyor  also 
will  automatically  index  when  magazines 
are  diverted  and  stop  when  normal  prod¬ 
uct  flow  to  the  stacker  is  resumed. 

The  number  of  magazines  in  the 
stacker  at  any  given  instance  is  displayed 
on  a  readout  at  the  operator's  control 
station.  When  an  empty  mail  table  chain 
space  is  sensed,  label  feed  is  inhibited 
and  logic  registers  are  adjusted  to  keep 
proper  relationship  between  label, 
magazines  and  divert/stack  eject  func¬ 
tions. 

The  MCS  also  provides  functions  that 
are  available  when  in  makeready  or 
diagnostic  mode.  For  example,  when  the 
MCS  is  not  processing  labeled 


These  are  one  to  five  townmark  scanners 
(mounted  on  label  head);  a  synchroniza¬ 
tion  switch  sub-assembly;  divert  gate 
mechanism  and  take-away  conveyor; 
and  an  operator  control/display  enclo¬ 
sure  housing  control  components  and 
status  display.  Additionally,  a  missing 
book  detector,  a  single  or  multi-wide 
mail  label  head. and  a  counter  stacker 
unit  either  communicate  to  or  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  MCS.  Harris  Bindery  Sys¬ 
tems  division.  Box  283,  Easton,  Pa.  18042. 
♦  ♦  « 

Dallas  Morning  News  has  converted 
its  entire  operation  to  the  NAPP  Direct 
Printing  System. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  Mobile 
Press  Register  have  recently  signed 
agreements  to  install  the  NAPP  photo¬ 
polymer  plate  system. 

The  addition  of  these  two  newspapers 
brings  the  number  of  accounts 
worldwide  employing  the  NAPP  system 
to  281.  NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  360  S. 
Pacific,  San  Marcos,  Calif.  92069. 


Rockwell  International  has  sold  a  total 
of  137  Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo-Offset 
press  units  in  North  America  in  the  five 
years  since  their  introduction.  The 
largest  order  has  been  for  10  units, 
placed  by  Montreal  Offset. 

The  Cosmo-Offset  was  introduced  in 
1972  to  meet  the  needs  of  medium  sized 
newspapers.  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  S.  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


formation  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division  and  Rockwell  International  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  a  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper,  installed  two 
Metro-set/2  machines  to  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  System  Development 
Corporation  system.  The  order  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  installation  of  Metro-set 
phototypesetters  in  the  McClatchey 
Newspaper  group. 

La  Presse,  Montreal,  Quebec,  a 
French  language  evening  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  over  150,000  in¬ 
stalled  a  third  Metro-set. 

Waverly  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in¬ 
stalled  a  second  Metro-set.  The  firm  is  an 
85-year-old  commercial  printing  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Amos  Press,  publisher  of  the  Sidney 
(Ohio)  News  with  a  circulation  of 
12,000,  installed  a  second  Metro-set.  The 
firm  is  also  a  book  publisher  and  prints 
various  weekly  publications.  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  3100  South  Central  Av¬ 
enue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

*  *  * 

A  mail  control  system  (MCS)  that  au¬ 
tomatically  sorts  and  stacks  labeled 
magazines  by  ZIP  code  zones  has  been 
designed  and  is  now  available  from  the 
Bindery  Systems  division  of  Harris  Cor¬ 
poration. 
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magazines,  it  can  be  used  to  run  tests. 
These  routines  and  indicators  at  the  con¬ 
trol  enclosure  give  the  operator  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  verify  that  the  system’s 
components  are  all  performing  in  good 
order. 

The  Harris  RS-10  stacker  offers  addi¬ 
tional  sorting  capabilities  which  expand 
the  basic  MCS  package.  In  a  non¬ 
labeling  mode — a  programmable  stack 
count — the  stacker  can  deliver  bundles 
of  maximum  stack  count  (msc)  unless 
overridden  by  the  operator.  The  operator 
can  also  enter  a  number  of  odd-count 
bundles  for  a  manifest  to  be  delivered  in 
this  manner. 

In  a  like  vein,  the  operator  can  select  a 
consecutive  indirect  stack  function  to 
minimize  the  number  of  magazines 
within  ZIP  groups  of  mdc  or  less  that  are 
diverted  for  manual  handling.  Consecu¬ 
tive  indirect  ZIP  groups  are  not  diverted, 
but  are  sent  to  the  stacker  and  delivered 
as  bundles  of  minimum  stack  count  or 
more,  he  continues. 

Other  standard  modes  that  can  be 
programmed  include  the  subtractive  pre¬ 
sorted  label  list  and  sort  by  bundle 
marks.  An  optional  automatic  bundle 
identification  mode  is  also  available. 

Besides  the  RS-10  stacker,  the  MCS 
consists  of  several  other  components  lo¬ 
cated  at  a  conventional  in-line  mail  table. 


Security  Engineered  Machinery  has  a 
complete  line  of  disintegrators  to  turn 
microfilm,  microfiche,  unburst  computer 
printout  and  even  offset  plates  into  mini¬ 
ature  confetti. 

The  smallest  unit  in  the  line  is  the 
Model  700,  a  file  cabinet  sized  disinte¬ 
grator  that  can  be  located  in  any  office 
where  confidential  material  is  handled. 
The  largest  unit  in  the  Security  line  is  the 
giant  Model  1424  that  will  destroy  up  to  a 
ton  of  material  per  hour. 

Other  models  have  capabilities  of  50, 
100,  300  and  600  lbs.  of  material  per 
hour. 

All  units  are  designed  to  destroy  mi¬ 
crofilm  and  microfiche  as  well  as  confi¬ 
dential  papers.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Model  700,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
microfilm  from  the  reel.  The  disinte¬ 
grator  will  destroy  the  microfilm  and  reel 
together  with  stacks  of  microfiche. 

A  vacuum  system  is  built  into  each 
disintegrator  to  automatically  compact 
and  bag  waste  material  eliminating  the 
fire  hazard  and  disposal  problem  created 
by  conventional  shredders.  A  hundred 
pounds  of  shredded  material  will  fill  ten 
55-gallon  trash  bags. 

According  to  Security  Engineered,  all 
models  have  been  approved  by  the  De- 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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aries  to  prices. 


“ANEWAND 
SICaMIFICANT  „ 
OONTRIBUnCXi 


That  is  the  judgment  of  Washington  Post  editorial 
page  editor  Philip  Geyelin  on  the  International 
Writers  Service.  “It  is  an  extremely  useful  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  diet  we  are  offering  from  our  own  staf¬ 
fers  and  others  on  political,  s(x:ial  and  econoinic 
developments  overseas.” 

And  other  editors  across  the  countiy  agree. 

“A  new  dimension  in  our  foreign  coverage— incisive, 
tight  and  accurate,"  says  Frank  McCulkx^h.  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  “Here  are  winters 
whose  perceptions  ai'e  keen  and  w’hose  national  in¬ 
stincts  give  us  a  view  we  have  Uk)  often  ignored,” 
adds  John  Seigenthaler,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  “A  viewpoint  that  American  correspon¬ 
dents  abroad  could  never  express,”  remarks  Mward 
Hawley,  Perspective  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


“A  new  and  fascinating  flavor  on  our  op-ed  page,” 
comments  Minnea/xtlis  Tribune  editor  Charles  Bailey. 

International  Writers  Service  distributes  two 
columns  a  week  by  outstanding  foreign  commenta¬ 
tors  on  problems  common  to  their  societies  and 
ours— health  care  in  Britain,  gun  control  in  Japan, 
consumer  protection  in  Sweden,  abortion  in  France, 
nuclear  energy  in  West  Germany  and  a  range  of 
other  subjects  that  direetjy  concern  Americans. 

For  further  information: 

INTERTMIIO^^., 
WRITERS  SERVICE 

1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Telephone:  (202)  483-4554 


(.A  i)r<)jwt  of  Iho  Aspt'n  Instituto  for  Humanistic  Stii(iit*s  in  ctHiporation  with  the  (lornian  Marshall  Fund  of  the  Unite<l  StatesI 


Equipment  news 

(Continued  from  page  64} 


partment  of  Defense  for  the  destruction 
of  classified  paperwork.  In  addition, 
Security  Disintegrators  are  being  used  by 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  worn  out  currency. 

A  catalog  describing  the  complete 
Security  line  is  available  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Security  Engineered  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.,  Inc.,  5  Walkup  Drive,  Westboro, 
MA  01581.  Telephone  TOLL  FREE  800- 
225-9293. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  production  model  PC- 13  photo¬ 
composition  processor  will  be  shown  at 
Drupa  by  LogEtronics.  Prototypes  of  the 
new  PC- 13  were  shown  at  the  ANPA-RI 
Conference  in  Las  Vegas  during  June, 
1976. 

Several  changes  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  production  model  PC- 13 
after  extensive  field  testing. 

Most  RC  type  phototypesetting  papers 


Equipment  peop/e 
in  the  news: 

Melvin  E.  Kurth,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  for  Southland 
Paper  Mills,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Newsprint  Division  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Paper  Institute. 

*  ^ 

Joseph  W.  Fora  has  been  appointed 
product  line  marketing  manager  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment’s  (DEC)  Graphic  Arts 
product  group.  He  has  been  marketing 
manager  for  TMS-8  (Typeset-8)  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Dennis  Fiore  becomes  graphic  arts 
product  line  development  manager  for 
DEC.  He  was  most  recently  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  TMS-8  products. 

Thomas  Gihson  has  been  promoted  to 
program  manager,  TMS-8  products  and 
will  be  responsible  for  all  TMS-8 
software  design  and  support.  Gibson  was 
previously  programming  supervisor  for 
TMS-8  software  development. 

9tc  :|c  9k 

Charles  J.  Nangle  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  for  finance  and  treasurer 
by  the  American  Satellite  Corporation’s 
board  of  directors.  Nangle  was  financial 
analysis  director  and,  most  recently, 
controller  for  the  corporation. 

*  *  * 

Gregory  B.  Smith  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  product  line  management 
for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  He  was 
most  recently  product  line  manager  for 
the  V-l-P  phototypesetter. 

«  9k  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Bonaparte,  vicepresident, 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  has  been  elected 
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and  phototypesetting  films  from  3  inches 
to  13  inches  wide  may  be  processed  in 
the  new  model.  Materials  are  handled  in 
the  new  processor  at  speeds  up  to  8  feet 
per  minute. 

The  new  processor  features  LogE’s 
roller-belt  transportation  and  ADDjetA- 
TION,  an  agitation/recirculation  system 
for  consistent  and  uniform  development. 

A  LogEsaver  system  has  also  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  system  saving  water, 
electricity  and  machine  wear  during  idle 
periods. 

The  PC- 13  can  be  operated  in  a  day¬ 
light  office  environment  with  cassettes  or 
it  can  be  installed  through-the-dark- 
room-wall  for  sheet  film  operations. 

Other  features  of  the  PC- 13  include  in¬ 
ternal  5  gallon  replenishment  tanks,  in¬ 
dependent  temperature  controls  for  the 
developer  and  fixer  systems  and  a  preci¬ 
sion  metered  replenishment  system. 

For  large  operations  an  external  14  gal¬ 
lon  replenishment  system  and  a  roll 
take-up  are  available  as  accessories. 
LogEtronics,  7001  Loisdale  Rd., 
Springfield,  Va.  22150. 


vicechairman  of  the  American  Paper  In¬ 
stitute’s  Newsprint  Division. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Amtower  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  videpresident  of  operations  for 
EOCOM  corporation.  His  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  include  engineering,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  related  services. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Gillespie,  vicepresident  of 
EOCOM ,  will  be  responsible  for  Systems 
and  Research. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Kingsley  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Automix 
Keyboards,  Inc.  Kingsley  is  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  of  Cascade  Capital  Corp.,  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Eric  A.  Nord  has  been  elected  to  serve 
as  corporate  secretary  in  addition  to 
serving  as  treasurer  and  chief  financial 
officer. 

John  F.  Hruby  becomes  vicepresident 
of  engineering  for  AKl.  He  was  formerly 
director  of  engineering. 

Gary  N.  Slagle  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  sales  administration.  He 
served  with  AKI  as  manager  of  credit 
and  collection  before  taking  on  the  new 
duties. 

9k  9k  9k 

James  L.  Warwick  has  been  appointed 
project  engineer  for  Letterflex  Systems. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  design  en¬ 
gineering  and  production  of  platemaking 
systems. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Giovinazzo  has  joined  Informa¬ 
tion  Products-Graphic  Systems  division 
of  RockiVbll  International  as  Western 
sales  manager.  He  has  been  with  the  di¬ 
vision  four  years,  in  sales  engineering 


and  senior  engineering  programming. 

*  *  * 

Grif  Boyce  has  been  appointed  to  Tal- 
Star  Computer  Systems’  Installation  and 
Training  group.  Boyce  was  previously 
with  ECRM. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Conger  has  been  appointed 
director  of  development  for  Logicon- 
Intercomp.  He  was  formerly  president  of 
Dicom  Industries. 

*  *  * 

Anne  Leahy  has  been  named  graphic 
arts  sales  manager  for  the  Rotex  division 
of  the  Snook  Corp.  She  will  continue  to 
serve  as  promotional  director  for  Rotex 
silver  recovery  and  chemical  mixing  sys¬ 
tems. 

*  *  >1^ 

Stephen  A.  Swanson  has  been  named 
vicepresident  of  business  development 
for  Mead  Digital  Systems,  a  division  of 
Mead  Corp.  Swanson  previously  held  fi¬ 
nancial  and  market  planning  positions  in 
the  company’s  paper  and  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  group. 

• 

Amex  hourly  reports 
start  again 

The  American  Stock  Exchange  gave 
rebirth  on  Monday,  April  11th  to  their 
hourly  tape  telephone  report  that  was 
popular  during  the  Bull  market  of  the 
1960’s. 

More  than  800  top  radio  markets  (sta¬ 
tions)  are  now  able  to  call  a  confidential 
telephone  number  at  the  Exchange  in 
New  York  to  receive  hourly  reports  from 
1 1  a.m.  through  closing  at  4  p.m. 

A  75  second  report,  interspersed  with 
multi-second  pauses  for  use  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stations,  will  give  hourly  price 
trends  and  volume  of  the  five  most  active 
stocks  and  five  most  active  call  options. 
The  report  will  also  include  the  index  (up 
or  down),  volume  at  the  hour  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  comment  on  options. 

The  final  report  (4  p.m.)  will  report  on 
the  five  most  active  stocks,  net  change 
from  previous  days  close,  five  most  ac¬ 
tive  call  options  with  net  change  from 
previous  days  close,  a  general  comment, 
along  with  other  pertinent  data. 

On  June  3rd  the  Exchange  will  begin 
trading  put  options  and  this  information 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  hourly  re¬ 
ports.  Presently  there  are  62  call  options 
traded  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  and 
another  18  are  to  be  added  in  the  near 
future. 

An  open  ended  commitment  has  been 
made  by  the  Exchange  and  a  new  prod¬ 
ucts  planning  committee  of  three  indi¬ 
viduals  looks  at  new  programs.  On  the 
drawing  board  are  plans  for  put  and  call 
options  in  Government  Securities,  and 
put  and  call  options  in  gold  and  silver 
bullion.  Other  programs  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 
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The  Washington  Post  has  been 
using  the  ECRM  8400  Autokon 
Process  Reproduction  System 
for  both  offset  and  letterpress 
for  well  over  a  year  now. 

The  results: 

“Based  upon  the  Washington  Post’s  operating 
methods,  processing  time  has  been  reduced  by  75% 
and  materials  cost  has  been  reduced  by  30%”. 

Owen  McBrien, 

Production  Systems  Manager/ 
Advanced  Systems 

The  Post  is  as  concerned  about  cost-efficiency  and  quality  as  you  are.  This  is  what  the 
Autokon  did  for  them: 


High  Speed  and  Pushbutton  Operation  Eliminates  Delays 


The  Autokon  sets  up  for  linework  and  halftones  at  the 
turn  of  a  few  dials.  It’s  a  stand-alone  unit  that  needs 
no  darkroom  and  can  be  installed  wherever  process 
reproductions  are  needed.  Because  of  the  simple, 
pushbutton  operation,  paste-up  artists  can  generate 
their  own  reproductions  eliminating  camera 
department  bottlenecks  and  many  multi-step  opera¬ 
tions  are  reduced  to  one. 


Enhances  Poor  Quality  Photos 

Individual  controls  can  be  used  to  alter  highlights, 
shadows,  midtones  and  sharpness  of  any  photo. 

High  quality  output  can  be  produced  from  low  quality  photos.  The  Post  tells  us  that  after  testing 
repetition  quality  of  the  Autokon  against  a  standard  process  camera  that  “the  standard  contact  print 
lost  significant  detail  on  the  third  generation  cop^  while  the  Autokon  retained  consistent  quality;  up  to 
eight  generations.  ” 


ihh 

autokm 

Graphic  Flexibility  Greatly  Increases: 

The  Autokon’s  Anamorphic  Capability 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  McBrien,  “This  capabiliti;  is  equal 
to  having  hundreds  of  squeeze  lenses  available  at 
your  fingertips.  The  flip  of  a  switch  on  the  unit  re¬ 
places  the  time  needed  to  change  the  lens  as  well  as 
the  need  to  keep  a  large  variefy  of  them  on  hand.  The 
Post’s  engraving  personnel  are  now  able  to  resize  an 
ad  from  a  national  advertiser  to  fit  the  column  width, 
without  loss  of  lineage,  in  LESS  than  five  minutes.  ’’ 


The  Autokon:  A  whole  new  way  to  get  your  process  reproductions  done 


better,  faster,  and  at  a  cost  reduction. 


ECRM,  INC 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


where  experience  makes  the  difference 


THE  PRESS  goes  to  the  movies — Karen 
Black,  who’s  to  star  in  con-flick,  “Dry 
Hustle,”  is  excited  about  “Capricorn 
One,”  to  be  released  this  season.  “It’s 
going  to  be  a  hit,”  she  tells  the  New  York 
Times’  Guy  Flatley.  “I  play  a  newspaper 
reporter,  very  straight  and  honest,  but 
with  weaknesses.”  She  “adored”  work¬ 
ing  with  Elliott  Gould.  “Something  spe¬ 
cial  happened  between  us.”  Liz  Smith 
tells  us  that  the  New  York  Daily  News 
will  be  transformed  into  the  Daily  Planet 
in  “Superman.” 

*  ♦  * 

People  Finders,  for  a  flat  $5,  will  locate 
old  friends  (and  lovers),  long-lost  rela¬ 
tives,  celebrities,  politicians,  the  wealthy, 
the  influential  and  the  prominent  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Seriously,  just  send 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

'  Editor  &  Publisher  ■ 

I  8S0  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  { 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  | 
'  addressed  to:  ■ 

I  Name  .  ! 

I  Address  . I 

I  City . I 

■  State  .  Zip  .  I 

*  Company . I 

*  Nature  of  Business  .  I 

*  □  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  I 

!  $15.00  a  year.  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other! 

*  countries  $35  a  year.  * 

L.................. 


the  five  bucks,  with  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  People  Finders,  890 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045.  Or  phone  (813)  474-5134. 
E<&P  doesn’t  guarantee  you  they’ll  find 
anybody.  But  chief  People  Finder,  R.  D. 
Shelley,  says,  “We  don’t  stop  looking 
until  we  find  ’em.”  Exceptions:  they 
don’t  get  involved  in  “cops  and  robbers 
stuff.” 

♦  *  * 

A  choice  tidbit  in  Nancy  Collins’  Gos¬ 
sip  Column  in  the  Washington  Post  is 
that  New  York  Times  editor  Warren 
Hoge,  the  one  that  used  to  be  linked  in 
the  old  days  with  Sally  Quinn,  is  now 
“hanging  out  with  actress  Sally  Keller- 
man  these  days.” 

*  *  * 

We  hear  Barbara  Eden  is  on  the  “Ten 
Most  Wanted  Women”  list  of  Hustler 
magazine.  The  star  of  “I  Dream  of  Jean- 
nie”  and  who  also  happens  to  be  the  best 
friend  of  Chuck  Fegert,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  ad  exec,  is  offered  $1  million  if 
she’ll  pose  “in  the  Hustler  manner.” 

*  *  * 

Abe  Beame  came  directly  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  Grand  Central  and  Jackie 
^  O.  to  praise  the  “Big  Apple”  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  front  of  an  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York  luncheon,  but  skipped  out 
before  Carl  Spielvogel,  vicechairman  of 
operations  of  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies,  Inc.,  cited  for  his  leadership 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  in  the 
Public  Interest,  a  volunteer  group  aimed 
at  changing  attitudes  about  New  York 
City,  gave  his  speech.  The  women  gave 
the  men  “Big  Apple”  handbags,  as  if 
they  need  something  to  carry  around 
their  papers  in. 

*  *  ♦ 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY  must  be  a 
dead  issue,  or  the  weather  was  becoming 
too  lovely  in  New  York  for  anyone  to 
want  to  go  indoors  to  hear  Time  Inc. 
attorney  Harry  M.  Johnston  HI  discuss 
the  individual’s  right  of  privacy  and  the 
news  media’s  right  to  publish  and  who 
owns  the  right  to  a  photograph.  The  So¬ 
ciety  of  Publication  Designers  cancelled 
the  Johnston  luncheon  for  lack  of  in¬ 
terest:  only  one  person  had  called  to 
make  a  reservation. 

*  *  ♦ 

Party  every  other  Monday — Bill  H. 
Davis,  president  of  the  magazine  division 
of  the  New  York  Times  Company  and 
the  publisher  of  Us,  which  hosted  a 
fabulous  party  April  18  at  Elaine’s,  said 
there's  a  party  there  the  night  before 
every  issue  of  Us  comes  out.  After  all,  a 
celebrity  magazine,  he  announced,  has 
to  keep  track  of  its  famous  people.  Davis 
swooned  when  Lauren  Bacall  walked 
in  to  the  festivities  late  into  the  night. 

I  Everyone  got  Paul  Newman  t-shirts. 

I  There  was  wine!  Italian  food  was  served 
'  and  balloons  topped  the  ceiling. 


Tonya,  left  in  the  photo,  and  Maria 
Salow,  identical  twins,  have  been  news¬ 
paper  carriers  in  the  Collegewood  and 
Kingwood  areas  of  Michigan  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  Ypsilanti  Press  carriers 
also  are  fond  of  fashion.  They  launched 
their  modeling  career  a  year  ago  when 
they  modeled  for  K-mart  in  a  $100-for- 
the-day  assignment.  They  were  tickled 
about  trying  their  luck  in  the  competition 
with  the  American  Modeling  Association 
in  New  York.  To  prepare,  their  earnings 
went  into  a  four-month  modeling  course 
at  the  John  Robert  Powers  School.  The 
girls  are  straight-A  students  at  West 
Middle  School.  And  they’ve  never  had  a 
customer  complaint  in  their  newspaper 
route.  “It  proves  to  me  a  paper  route  can 
work,”  their  mother  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  in  the  April  13  Ypsilanti  Press.  The 
twins,  she  said,  collect  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  “have  had  no  trouble  with 
collections.”  We  all  wish  Tonya  and 
Maria  the  best  of  luck.  Who  says  news¬ 
paper  carriers  can’t  be  the  cream  of  the 
crop? 

9k 

Anne  Cox  Chambers,  chairman  of  the 
Atlanta  Newspapers  and  President  Car¬ 
ter’s  choice  to  be  ambassador  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  is  listed  as  giving  $18,000  last  Oc¬ 
tober  to  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  operation  that  supported  the 
Carter-Mondale  ticket.  She  also  gave 
$400  directly  to  the  Carter  primary  cam¬ 
paign  organization,  and  her  husband 
gave  an  additional  $20,000  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  organization  plus  another 
$1,000  to  the  Democratic  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  earlier.  According  to  public  rec¬ 
ords,  that  makes  a  Joint  $39,400. 

♦  ♦  * 

Here’s  an  anonymous  for  you  .  .  . 

An  editor  lamented, 
this  sorrowful  life; 

A  hot-type  plant, 
and  a  cold-type  wife. 
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whereihe  sp^dins  is! 


New  England  Newspaper  Markets 
5^.  .  .  best  targets  for  successful  selling  in  1977 

In  1977,  New  England  retail  sales  will  total  $42,118,969,000*. 
That’s  an  average  of  $10,042  for  each  of  the  region’s  nearly 
4.2  million  households — $599  above  the  national  average.  New 
England  food  sales  estimates  are  impressive  too.  In  every 
one  of  the  six  states,  per-household  food  spending  exceeds 
the  national  average  by  at  least  $50,  and  the  regional 
household  average  exceeds  the  nation’s  $2,125  by  over  6%. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


CONNECTICUT 

MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RHODE  ISLAND 
VERMONT 


*1977  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


Retail  Sales 

$10,915,369,000 

3,473,025,000 

19,795,453,000 

3,243,450,000 

2,929,620,000 

1,762,052,000 


Per  hh.  Per  hh. 
Food  Sales  Retail  Food 

$2,536,586,000  $10,231  $2,378 
868,212,000  9,384  2,345 

4,411,942,000  9,760  2,175 

807,638,000  11,077  2,758 
644,817,000  10,709  2,357 
427,230,000  10,829  2,626 


S  .p— New  England  daily  newspaper  household 

coverage  exceeds  the  national  average  by  far 

Your  advertising  dollars  reach  more  people,  with  more  money  to 
spend,  when  you  use  them  to  buy  space  in  New 
England  daily  newspapers. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Editor 


101— GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other  com¬ 
ments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  by  H.  L  Mencken.  A  collection  of  Mencken's 
columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting  his  impatience 
with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and  his  critical  appraisal 
of  the  world.  Selected,  edited  and  introduced  with  a 
profile  of  Mencken  as  a  newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann, 
Jr.  206  pages.  $8.95 


102— DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG— 

compiled  by  Harold  Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg 
Flexner.  Second  supplemented  edition.  This  landmark 
of  American  lexicography  now  has  more  than  23,000 
definitions,  about  3,000  of  them  in  a  new  96^pa^ 
supplement  If  you've  been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippie 
ecofreak,  and  you  didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this. 
766  pages.  $12.95 


103— The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader’s 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— Laurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 


104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING^ 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


105— AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college;  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 


106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $3.50 


109— THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM-A 

philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
"Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want  to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 


112— THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— PuW/c  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  College.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 


115-HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  JEXT-An  Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
3bb  pages.  $11.95 


116— NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


117— NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 


121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 


123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  “Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,3% 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 


126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  "Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 


English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $9.95 


132— A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,060  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


136— A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  MARKETING 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,000  article  acceptances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 


138 — ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


140— THE  PLIGHT  OF  ENGLISH:  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  violations  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  by  Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  English  at 
University  of  Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with 
humor  and  common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of 
straightforward  and  honest  English.  160  pages.  In¬ 
dexed.  $7.95 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Ed¬ 
ward  Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 
A  comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typeset¬ 
ting  technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations, 
editing  and  corrections,  stora^,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  3()0-word  glossary  of 
computer  jarmn  plus  a  7,()()0-word  "exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary"  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8V4  x  IIV4.  $48.00 


146-precision  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter’s 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


14S-INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150-SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Umits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Teievision,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  rignt  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 
Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewinp,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  in¬ 
terest,  etc.— with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialize  forms  of  writing.  "Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality," 
216  pages.  $5.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBUC 
AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $8.95 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 


156— BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 
YEAR,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks.  Fourth  volume 
(1976)  in  an  annual  series  featuring  the  work  of  145 
editorial  cartoonists— 350  cartoons — on  26  major  news 
stories.  Indexed.  160  pages.  $9.95 


Valuable  Additions  for  a  Professional  Library 

A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


157— THE  UNSEEING  EYE,  The  Myth  of  Televi¬ 
sion  Power  in  National  Elections,  by  Thomas  E. 
Patterson  and  Robert  D.  McClure.  A  challenge  to 
the  experts  from  media,  politicians  and  academics,  of¬ 
fering  proof  that,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  televi¬ 
sion  news  and  televised  political  advertising  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  outcome  of  national  elec¬ 
tions.  Based  on  2,000  hour-long  interviews  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  1972  campaign.  218  pages.  $7.95 


158— HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1976-1977, 

edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  410  pages.  $9.95 


161— THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 
Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some¬ 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com¬ 
ments.  244  pages,  indexed,  $7.95 


162— MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
selected  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  priva^ 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  4()0 
pages.  $14.50 


163— INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich 
Fischer  and  John  C.  Merrill.  A  collection  of  45  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring  the 
hopes  and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Sub¬ 
jects  include:  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the 
world's  media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
national  development  and  mass  media,  international 
news  flow  and  propaganda.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$22.50 


164— NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  ^uipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$12.95 


165— LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by 

George  E.  Stevens  and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and 
legal  decisions  involving  the  student  press  showing  how 
the  law  has  been  appli^  to  school  onicials  and  student 
journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity,  contempt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy.  In¬ 
dexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166— LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damage  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


167—1977  ARTIST’S  &  PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
MARKET  edited  by  Lynne  Lapin,  Kirk  Polking  and 
Paula  Arnett  Sandhage,  A  reference  book  of  3,667 
buyers  of  art  and  photography.  Names,  addresses,  sub¬ 
mission  requirements  and  pay  scales  of  potential 
buyers,  classified  by  markets.  Indexed  plus  geographi¬ 
cal  index.  704  pages.  $10.95 


168—1977  WRITER’S  MARKET  edited  by  Jane 
Koester  and  Paula  Arnett  Sandhage.  A  directory  to 
4,095  buyers  of  freelance  material,  yielding  8,577 
market  opportunities  for  writers  of  fiction,  non-fiction, 
poetry.  Classified  by  markets:  books,  trade  publications, 
consumers,  farm,  etc.  Indexed.  926  pages.  $13.5(1 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


170-THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  DICTIONARY 

By  Jack  C.  Plano  and  Milton  Greenberg  (Fourth 
Edition).  1200  terms,  agencies,  court  cases  and  stat¬ 
utes  most  relevant  for  comprehension  of  governmental 
institutions,  practices  and  problems.  A  dictionary  of 
terms  as  well  as  guide  to  the  political  scene.  Indexed 
with  cross-references.  481  pages.  $15.00 


171— MYSTERY  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK  edited 
by  Lawrence  Treat.  Twenty-seven  members  of  Mys¬ 
tery  Writers  of  America  contribute  to  telling  aspiring 
whodunit  authors  how  theydunit,  including  how  to  get 
along  with  editors.  275  pages.  $8.95 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edited  by  Laura  Longim  Babb. 
A  focus  on  tne  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $5.95 


173— OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  TOO.  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages,  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post,  plus  inter¬ 
nal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures,  techniques. 
Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $5.95 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of 
newspaper  writing  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon 
—George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  Ben  Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.00 


17S-HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference, 
manual  and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations 
with  exampies  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70 
different  business,  professional  and  institutional  out¬ 
lets.  Indexed  251  pages.  $9.95 


176-AFTERNOON  STORY,  The  History  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem,  by  John  Wilds.  Thirty- 
two  dailies  were  established  since  the  launching  of  the 
Item  in  1877  and  29  died.  This  is  a  story  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  battles,  co-mingled  with  the  history 
of  the  city,  through  changes  in  ownership  and  Huey 
Long.  Indexed.  pages.  $9.95 


177— MAIN  STREET  MILITANTS,  ed/ted  by  How¬ 
ard  Rusk  Long.  An  antholo^  of  28  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  their  battles  for 
press  freedom  published  in  Grassroots  Editor  1960- 
1972.  For  exposing  corruption  and  supporting  honesty 
in  government  and  business,  these  editors  suffered  bod¬ 
ily  injury,  destruction  of  their  plants,  threats  against 
their  lives.  A  fascinating  collection.  Indexed.  158 
pages.  $10.00 


178-EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Ei«- 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  stu^  which  receiveda  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  paper¬ 
back.  $7.50 


179-THE  WORLD  AND  WARREN’S  CARTOONS 

by  Walter  C.  Langsam.  Historical  perspective  of  the 
critical  30  years  since  World  War  II  with  a  selection  of 
290  editorial  cartoons  l»  Leonard  D.  Warren,  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonist  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  capsulat- 
ing  those  events.  Including  an  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  cartoon.  302  pages.  $12.50 


180-REVIEWING  FOR  THE  MASS  MEDIA,  by 

Todd  Hunt.  The  craft  of  reviewing  for  newspapers 
large  and  small,  magazines  and  television.  Techniques 
on  reviewing  major  subjects  such  as  books,  drama, 
films,  music,  dance,  arts,  etc.  Obligations  of  the  re¬ 
viewer,  problems  or  audience,  authority  of  the  critic. 
190  pages,  paperback.  Indexed.  $7.95 


181— EXISTENTIAL  JOURNALISM,  by  John  C. 
Merrill,  Author  of  several  books  on  mass  communica¬ 
tions  examines  the  existential  journalist's  role  in  the 
"coiporate"  journalistic  system  and  the  individual's  po¬ 
tential  freedom  within  the  system.  A  follow-up  to  Mer¬ 
rill's  "The  Imperative  of  Freedom."  158  pages.  Inde¬ 
xed.  $9.50 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  books  by  number. 

(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.) 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I’ve  checked  below.  Payment  for  full 
amount  enclosed.  (Books  not  returnable.  Add  50^  per  book  for  handling  and  mail¬ 
ing.) 

New  York  State  or  City  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  THEIR  OYSTER 

WILLIAM  BEECHER 


NANA 


BILL  BEECHER,  after  six  years 
with  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
seven  years  with  The  New  York 
Times  as  military  and  State 
Department  correspondent,  is  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondent  for  the 
Boston  Globe.  Beecher  writes  two 
reports  weekly  for  N.A.N.A. 


KAROL  C.  THALER  • 


WILLIAM  L.  RYAN 


Formerly  Chief  Diplomatic  Corres 
pondent  for  United  Press  Interna 
tional,  KAROL  C.  THALER  now 
writes  two  articles  a  week  for 
N.A.N.A.  from  Europe.  His  unique 
sources  enable  him  to  keep  not 
hours,  but  days  ahead  of  the  com 
petition. 


AP  World  News  Analyst.  WILLIAM 
L.  RYAN.  IS  one  of  only  seven  men 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  to  earn  the  title  of 
Special  Correspondent.  Ryan  now 
writes  a  weekly  column  plus 
special  features  for  N.A.N.A. 


N.A.N.A.  —  for  an  added  dimension  to  World  News. 


North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  557  2333 


Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Courtney  Dunkel,  staff  cartoonist  of 
the  York  (Penn.)  Dispatch,  has  a  new 
book  based  on  his  daily  comic  puzzle 
“Draw  Your  Own  Conclusion.”  The  fea¬ 
ture  has  been  appearing  daily  in  the 
newspaper  for  the  past  four  years  and  is 
distributed  nationally  by  the  Washington 
Star  Syndicate. 

Dunkel  titled  the  new  paperback 
featuring  120  puzzles  from  the  first  year 
of  national  syndication,  “Dr.  Dunkel's 
Dot-to-Dot”  and  he  says  the  book  is  for 
“youngsters  of  all  ages.”  Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  Inc.,  New  York  is  the  publisher. 

ie  Hi  If 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  weekly,  illustrated  column 
“On  Crime”  by  Jay  Robert  Nash  aimed 
at  readership  interest  in  crime  stories  and 
concern  with  the  growing  crime  rate 
across  the  country. 

Nash,  who  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  several  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  edited  and  published 
Literary  Times,  lives  in  Chicago. 

Nas'p  writes  the  750-word  column  in 
popular  style — crime  facts  spiced  with 
anecdotes.  He  has  written  articles  on 
crime  and  reviews  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Sun-Times.  His 
books  include  “Dillinger:  Dead  or 
Alive?,”  “Hustlers  and  Con  Men,”  and 
“Citizen  Hoover.”  He  was  editor  in 
chief  of  Chicagoland  magazine  and  an 
editor  for  Marquis  Who's  Who  in 
America. 

9|c  :1c  9lC 

The  Spotlite  Service  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  has  bought  serial  rights 
to  “The  Unkindest  Cut:  Life  in  the 
Backrooms  of  Medicine”  by  Marcia 
Millman.  The  author  shows  resemblance 
between  hospitals  in  television  serials 
and  real-life  versions  as  purely  coinci¬ 
dental.  The  six-part  series  takes  readers 
behind  the  scenes  and  reveals  misjudg- 
ments  and  mistakes  that  determine  life  or 
death  for  patients.  Release  date  is  May  1 . 

*  ♦  * 

Mark  Stevens,  who  self-syndicates  his 
“Small  Business”  and  “Tax  Tips”  col¬ 
umns,  will  write  a  second  major  book  for 
the  Parker  Publishing  Division  of 
Prentice-Hall.  His  first  for  Parker  on 
building  successful  small  businesses  is 
scheduled  for  July  publication.  The 
newly-contracted  book  will  be  a  guide 
for  small  businesses  in  solving  common 
problems  from  financing  to  advertising. 

Stevens'  “Small  Business”  weekly 
column  gives  news  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  to  local  business  communities.  He 
recently  signed  his  50th  subscriber. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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King  Features 

for 

Quality....  Creativity....  Service 

1977  shapes  up  as  an  excellent  year  for  America's  newspapers,  and  editorial 
content  is  a  key  reason.  King  Features  is  proud  of  its  part  in  helping  to  make 
newspapers  even  more  readable,  interesting  and  lively.  Our  roster  of  fine  fea- 
tqres  continues  to  grow  and  improve,  along  with  the  newspapers  we  serve. 

Comics 

A  great  new  comic  strip,  Sam  and  Silo,  by  Steve  Canyon,  Prince  Valiant,  Tumbleweeds, 
Jerry  Dumas  and  Mort  Walker,  joins  Blondie,  Tiger,  The  Phantom,  The  Lockhorns,  Hazel, 
Beetle  Bailey,  Inside  Woody  Alien,  Snuffy  Redeye,  Donald  Duck  and  nearly  100  other 
Smith,  Hagarthe  Horrible,  Hi  &  Lois,  Archie,  fine  comic  strips,  Sunday  pages  and  panels. 

Commentary 

King's  line-up  includes  one  of  America's  and  distinguished  political  analysis  of  Kevin 
most  perceptive  social  critics,  Nicholas  von  Phillips,  John  Chamberlain,  Jeffrey  Hart, 
Hoffman;  the  unique  political  perspective  Marianne  Means,  John  P.  Roche;  Phyllis 
of  Ronald  Reagan;famed  editorial  cartoonist  Battelle,  editorial  cartoonist  Doug  Marietta 
and  caricaturist  Ranan  Lurie;  the  thoughtful  and  the  engaging  narratives  of  Jim  Bishop. 

Service 

The  year's  fastest-growing  service  feature  is  ed  King  Pattern  Service  which  is  in  more 
E Ivin  McDonald's  f*/a/7fs/V7  f/)e  which  than  1,000  papers.  Hints  From  Heloise, 

joins  such  fine  King  offerings  as  Dr.  Joyce  Mind  Your  Money,  Super  Handyman,  C.B.  in 
Brothers,  Play  Better  Golf— with  Jack  Nick-  Action,  Rea!  World  and  Living  Today,  which 
laus,  Stan  Smith's  Tennis  Class,  the  unmatch-  covers  life  style  topics  vital  to  homemakers. 

Entertainment 

King  specializes  in  lively  "people"  features  Means'  Washington  Sideshow  and  Dorothy 
WkeThe  Gossip  Column,  Rolling  Stone,  ^ack  Manners'  Hollywood.  We  also  offer  fine 
O'Brian's  Voice  of  Broadway,  Marianne  crossword  and  other  unique  puzzle  features. 

rof  information  on  availaoiiity,  terms  and  samples  phone  Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 
I  800  223  7384  (In  New  York  call  collect  212  682  5600) 

Fea-l-ures  Sv>*cli€sci‘l'e 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


King  Features  cartoonists  Paul  Frehm  and  John  Cullen  Murphy  receive 
congratulations  from  Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  (right)  president  of  King,  after  they 
were  named  winners  during  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  awards  dinner 
in  New  York.  Frehm  won  in  the  best  syndicated  panel  category  for  "Believe  It 
or  Not"  and  Murphy  won  in  the  best  story  strip  category  for  "Prince  Valiant" 
on  which  he  collaborates  with  cartoonist  Hal  Foster.  A  gold  key  to  the  NCS 
Hall  of  Fame  was  presented  to  Foster,  marking  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
story  strip.  Murphy  accepted  the  key  for  Foster. 


Syndicates 
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Patterson  and  Emily 


William  Patterson,  president  of  Guide 
Dogs  of  the  Desert  in  Palm  Springs, 
California  is  self-syndicating  a  new  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Pet  Parade.”  It’s  written  in  a 
light,  but  practical  vein,  on  all  kinds  of 
pet  problems. 

Patterson  has  owned  pets  of  various 
varieties  over  35  years  with  his  current 
menagerie  headed  by  a  German 
Shepherd,  Emily,  whom  he  uses  in 
demonstrations  of  guide  dog  work  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Palm  Springs  organi¬ 
zation  which  trains  guide  dogs  for  the 
blind. 

Patterson,  who  has  written  articles  and 
home  study  courses  for  his  own  home 
study  school  in  California,  reports  a 
dozen  newspapers  accepting  his  recent 
mailing  of  a  month's  free  trial  and  three 
accepting  the  column  outright.  He  con¬ 
siders  this  encouraging  for  a  self¬ 
syndication  plunge  into  the  weekly  col¬ 


umn  business.  His  office  is  at  4354 
Clyboum  Avenue,  Burbank,  California 
91505. 

Hfi  ^ 

A  twice-monthly  column  entitled 
“Nostalgia  Notes”  has  been  started  by 
Thurlow  O.  Cannon  of  Canton,  New 
York,  9  writer  and  editor  for  the  past  25 
years.  Currently  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  St.  Lawrence  University,  he 
also  serves  as  book  and  music  editor  of 
the  Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  Sunday 
Advance-News. 

The  columns  focus  upon  the  history  of 
popular  music,  film  and  sports,  covering 
“good  events”  of  the  1940’s,  1930's  and 
1920’s  for  readers  who  remember  and 
younger  readers  interested  in  those  dec¬ 
ades. 


“Nostalgia  Notes”  appears  in  news¬ 
papers  in  northern  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Samples  of  the 
600-word  columns  are  available  from 
Cannon  at  58  East  Main  Street,  Canton, 
New  York  13617. 

“Rocky,”  the  story  that  won  the 
Academy  Award  for  Best  Picture  of  the 
Year,  is  being  serialized  to  newspapers 
in  six  installments  by  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Written  by  Julia  Sorel,  from 
the  original  screenplay  by  Sylvester  Stal¬ 
lone,  installments  are  1,200  to  1,500 
words  with  still  photos  from  the  film. 

*  ♦  * 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  seven-part  series  of  excerpts  from 
“Haywire,”  the  book  by  Brooke  Hay¬ 
ward,  daughter  of  Leland  Hayward  and 
the  late  theater  and  movie  star  Margaret 
Sullivan. 

• 

AP  sues  station 

Associated  Press  has  filed  suit  for 
$16,000  in  Hartford  County  Superior 
Court  against  Faith  Center,  Inc., 
owner/operator  of  WHCT-tv,  Hartford, 
only  independent  television  station  in 
Connecticut. 

The  news  wire  service  claims  unpaid 
bills  and  a  breach  of  contract,  asserting 
that  WHCT-tv  owes  more  than  $5,000 
for  news  stories  and  more  than  $9,000  for 
the  broken  contract. 
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THE  NEW  ENTERTAINMENT  COLUMN 

Now  Appearing  Weekly  In  THE  SUNDAY  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

•  PACKED  WITH  STAR  ITEMS  AND  INTERVIEWS 

•  REPRO  proof’s  provided  WITH  VELOXES 

•  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  TERMS  PHONE:  (TOLL  FREE)  800-223-6600  • 

WITHIN  N  Y  STATE  212-575-1000 

Syndicated  by  GARRETT  ENTERPRISES  •  1560  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10036 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Newspapers  proving  out  in  ad  test  drives 


“To  sell  products — to  get  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse,  newspapers  are  the  medium,” 
Gene  DeWitt,  Rosenfeld,  Sirowitz  & 
Lawson’s  executive  vicepresident  and 
media  director  told  this  reporter. 

Discussing  a  program  now  testing  for 
the  Investment  Company  Institute  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mutual  Funds,  DeWitt  said 
“the  client  had  to  be  sold”  on  using 
newspapers  alone  for  the  effort  which  is 
designed  to  increase  the  purchase  of 
mutual  funds. 

Currently  at  the  midpoint  of  a  six 
month  test  in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.  market 
with  ads  scheduled  in  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution,  “running  ROP  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  reach  a  wide  audience 
not  just  business  page  readers,”  thus  far 
the  program  is  clearly  ahead  of  expecta¬ 
tions. 

In  explaining  why  newspapers  will 
constitute  the  guts  of  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  client,  DeWitt  actually 
ticked  off  the  basic  factors  of  news¬ 
papers'  strength.  “We  want  an  authorita¬ 
tive,  timely  environment;  we  have  a  long 
copy  message  that  requires  thought, 
we're  seeking  quick  response  and  we 
have  a  relatively  tight  budget.” 

City  Corporation’s  Person  To  Person 
Financial  Centers,  a  relatively  new  con¬ 
cept  in  personal  loan  organizations 
which  was  largely  designed  by  RS&L 
has  been  testing  for  several  years.  Here 
again  newspapers  play  an  important  role 
but  this  time  in  conjunction  with  both  tv 
and  radio.  DeWitt  expects  the  Centers, 
now  operating  in  5  states  will  be  opening 
in  about  ^  of  the  states  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  next  five  years,  with  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  newspaper  budget.  As 
state  banking  regulations  relax  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  current  trends,  the  Centers  will 
be  seen  in  every  state. 

DeWitt  outlined  the  function  of  each 
medium  in  the  Person-To-Person  Finan¬ 
cial  Centers'  program  which  is  “con¬ 
stantly  beating  preset  objectives  and 
which  are  constantly  being  upgraded.” 
The  Centers  which  represent  a  distinct 
departure  from  previous  personal  loan 
companies  in  what  DeWitt  calls  ‘the 
products’  offered,  required  a  multi¬ 
pronged  educational  and  sales  approach. 
“We  use  TV  to  establish  the  City  Corp. 
umbrella  and  to  give  credibility  and  ac¬ 
ceptability  to  the  concept.  Radio  is  used 
to  provide  frequency  against  the  prime 
audience — men,  and  newspapers  have 
the  responsibility  for  selling  the  specific 
product  features.  These  include 
mortgages-in-advance,  savings  accounts, 
skip  a  month  payment  plans  and  custom 
loans  wherein  the  borrower  writes  his 
own  repayment  plan.” 
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Gene  DeWitt 

Most  of  the  ‘products’  were  en¬ 
gineered  for  the  giant  bank  by  the  agency 
as  a  result  of  major  research  that  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  them.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  proven  most  efficient  in 
explaining  the  details  of  such  innovations 
as  mortgage-in-advance  wherein  a  pros¬ 
pective  home  buyer  can  obtain  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  his  borrowing  capabilities  based 
on  his  income  and  net  worth  before  he 
actually  starts  hunting  for  a  new  home. 
Similarly,  the  custom  loan  package  plan 
which  permits  repayment  at  a  slower 
pace  at  the  outset  when  a  family  may 
have  lower  income  and  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  can  best  be  detailed  in  print. 

While  RS&L  has  such  strictly  national 
accounts  as  Mogen  David,  John  Han¬ 
cock,  Schmidt’s  Beer,  Hudson  Vitamins, 
etc.,  it  has  not  veered  away  from  what 
agencies  acknowledge  are  the  tough  to 
handle  retail  accounts.  In  this  category  it 
has  McDonald’s  for  the  greater  New 
York  metro  area  and  Great  Adventure, 


the  New  Jersey  based  theme  park. 

Indicative  of  the  implications  of  han¬ 
dling  a  multi-branched  retail  account  such 
as  McDonald’s  which  has  80  individual 
franchises  in  the  New  York  market, 
DeWitt  said  that  in  the  first  few  months  it 
had  the  account  it  received  over  800  re¬ 
quests  and  suggestions  for  promotions 
from  the  owners.  Here  the  agency’s  job 
as  outlined  by  DeWitt  is  to  reinforce  an 
image  which  already  has  “top  of  the 
mind  awareness  among  90%  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.”  A  recent  agency  study  showed 
that  the  company’s  Ronald  McDonald 
was  better  known  to  kids  than  Santa 
Claus! 

While  tv  and  radio  top  the  schedule  for 
McDonald’s,  when  it  comes  to  in¬ 
fighting  with  its  chief  competition. 
Burger  King,  print  is  employed.  Daily 
newspapers  and  a  saturation  buy  of 
Pennysavers  on  Long  Island  where  40 
Burger  King  outlets  battle  it  out  with  40 
McDonald’s,  were  used  recently  with 
“tremendous  success.”  There  a  coupon¬ 
ing  drive  early  in  the  new  year  caused  a 
spurt  in  action  “that  actually  doubled  the 
bottom  line”  for  the  Long  Island  group. 
Another  such  campaign  is  in  the  works. 

For  DeWitt,  newspapers  represent  an 
indisputable  power  source  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  spectrum,  “But,”  he  said,  “if  they 
aren’t  getting  their  fair  share  of  national 
advertising,  it’s  their  own  fault.  To  an 
agency  media  man,  the  type  of  promo¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  seem  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  is  to  pound  their  chests  and  say, 
‘We  carry  27.5%  more  airline  advertising 
or  more  canned  dog  food  advertising  or 
more  want  ads  than  our  competition.’ 
Nothing  could  interest  an  agency  less. 
We  want  to  know  who  reads  the  paper. 
We  would  like  the  kind  of  demographic 
and  brand  preference  information  for 
newspapers  that  Simmons  provides  for 
magazines.” 

“1  can  get  the  magazine  data  I  need 
from  that  computer,”  he  said  pointing  to 
a  computer  station,  “in  ten  minutes.  The 
same  information  for  newspapers  re¬ 
quires  2  weeks  of  digging.  That  news¬ 
paper  Data  Bank  is  long  past  due!” 


The  Hollywood  Reporter  has  been  the  definitive  source  of  information  for  scores  of 
entertainment  professionals  for  nearly  five  decades.  Since  1930,  the  interindustry 
newspaper  has  informed  its  readers  of  news  developments  in  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try,  radio,  music,  theatre,  and  television. 

Many  Reporter  articles  would  be  too  esoteric  for  mass  consumption,  but  there  remains 
a  wealth  of  other  material  the  public  finds  fascinating.  Our  editors  select  such  articles 
and  features  to  comprise  a  weekly  package  for  newspaper  syndication. 

As  Hollywood’s  foremost  industry  communications  daily,  we  now  present  the  most 
complete  and  compelling  entertainment  package  ever  presented  in  syndication.  Our 
label  of  quality  and  reliability  is  established  around  the  world  and  we  invite  you  to 
accept  an  initial  Hollywood  Reporter  package  free  of  charge.  Publish  all  or  part  of  the 
material  and  see  how  you  like  it.  We  would  be  pleased  to  list  your  newspaper  among  our 
subscribers,  jjjj  Syndicate 

6715  Sunset  Blvd.  Sincerely  yours, 

Hollywood,  CA  90028  TICHl  WILKERSON  MILES 

(213)  464-7411  Publisher  and  Editor-in-Chief 
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Shopper  ‘give  and  take’ 
attracts  attention 


Early  morning  “give-and-take”  work¬ 
shop  discussions,  beginning  at  8  a.m., 
proved  a  popular  first  time  feature  of  the 
91st  annual  AN  PA  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  with  those  attending  often 
over-crowding  the  round  table  provided 
for  each  of  12  subjects  the  morning  of 
April  26. 

A  member  was  able  to  attend  three 
45-minute  sessions  on  the  subjects  of  his 
choice.  These  subjects  tended  to  be  the 
most  attended: 

SHOPPERS,  with  discussion  led  by 
David  W.  Druly,  director  advertising  and 
promotion,  Michiffun  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch  . 

LIBEL  AND  PRIVACY,  with  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Douglas  H.  McCorkindale, 
senior  vicepresident  for  finance  and  law 
of  the  Gannett  Co.  and  Arthur  B.  Hanson, 
AN  PA  general  counsel. 

NEWSPAPER  READERSHIP  RE¬ 
SEARCH,  with  discussion  led  by  Max¬ 
well  E.  McCombs,  director  of  the  ANPA 
News  Research  Center  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity;  Michael  O'Neill,  editor.  New 
York  Daily  News  and  chairman,  ASNE 
Special  Committee  on  Readership  and 
Research:  Larry  Jinks,  executive  editor, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury,  and  John  B. 
Mauro,  director  of  research.  Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  Richmond,  Va.  and  president  of 
INPA. 

ZONED  EDITIONS,  with  discussion 
led  by  Richard  W.  Carpenter,  general 
manager,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  other  eight  tables,  each  seating  18 
persons,  covered  the  following  subjects; 

GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS,  with  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  John  M.  Jones,  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun,  and  vicechairman  of  ANPA 
Government  Affairs  Committee;  and 
James  Donahue,  of  ANPA 

CIRCULATION  AND  POSTAL,  with 
discussion  led  by  Robert  A.  Macklin, 
ICMA  general  manager,  and  Lee  J. 
Guitar  president  and  general  manager, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  with 
discussion  led  by  William  D.  Rinehart, 
ANPA  technical  vicepresident;  and 
James  F.  Darr,  systems  development 
vicepresidnet  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

EEOC,  with  discussion  led  by  Stanley 
Asimov,  assistant  publisher,  Newsday,. 
Garden  City,  N.Y. 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS,  with 
discussion  led  by  George  W.  Hoyt,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Pioneer  Press  Newspapers,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT,  with 
discussion  led  by  William  R.  Cobb,  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration  director  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  president 


of  INCFO;  and  Michael  J.  Genick,  of 
ANPA/CBI. 

ABCs  of  FRONT  END  SYSTEMS, 
with  discussion  led  by  Peter  P.  Romano, 
ANPA/Rl,  and  Donald  Teschner, 
ANPA/RI. 

OSHA,  with  discussion  led  by  George 
Cashau,  ANPA/RI. 


SHOPPERS 


A  session  that  attracted  large 
numbers  of  publishers  was  the  one  on 
shoppers.  At  this  session,  David  Druly, 
advertising  and  promotion  director  for 
Nixon  Newspaper  Group,  discussed 
with  publishers  how  they  could  effec¬ 
tively  start  up  weekly  shoppers  as  a  way 
of  combating  sthe  inroad  suburban  pap¬ 
ers  are  making  in  taking  retail  and  ad 
dollars  away  from  city  dailies. 

“We  publish  six  daily  newspapers  and 
for  each  of  those  dailies  we  run  a  shop¬ 
per,”  said  Druly.  He  cited  such  papers 
as  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Post 
and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  as  re¬ 
cently  starting  shoppers.  “When  major 
newspapers  are  getting  into  the  exten¬ 
sion  newspaper  business,  it  says  some¬ 
thing,”  he  said. 

One  reason  for  daily  newspapers  start¬ 
ing  shopper  in  addition  to  picking  up 
more  advertising  by  offering  broader  cir¬ 
culation,  is  they  tend  to  discourage  com¬ 
petitors  from  moving  into  the  market  and 
starting  one,  Druly  said. 

Some  shoppers  contain  a  lot  of  news, 
others  are  all  ads,  said  Druly,  who  added 
that  it  depends  on  whether  the  shopper  is 
competing  with  a  suburban  paper.  If  it  is, 
more  news  is  needed,  he  said.  In  the 
Nixon  group’s  Hammond,  Louisiana 
daily,  Druly  said  a  new  Sunday  shopper 
contains  all  “fresh”  editorial  copy,  not 
reprints  from  the  daily  paper.  “We  even 
considered  putting  color  comics  with  it, 
but  later  ruled  it  out,”  he  said. 

The  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun,  it  was  pointed 
out,  recently  began  offering  free  ad  space 
in  its  classified  section  for  all  paid  transit 
ads  that  ran  in  the  daily  paper.  This  has 
not  only  boosted  reader  interest  in  the 
shopper  but  also  helped  increase  the 
transit  and  linage  in  the  daily  paper. 

“Shoppers,”  said  Druly,  “are  really 
the  advertisers’  publications.  What  day 
you  come  out  with  your  shopper  or 
whether  you  need  a  shopper  at  all  is  re¬ 
ally  up  to  the  advertiser.” 

When  should  a  publisher  be  concerned 
that  a  competitor  might  come  in  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  establish  a  shopper  to  compete 
with  his  daily  for  advertising.  According 
to  Druly,  any  smaller  market,  where  the 
existing  newspaper  is  charging  $40  or 
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more  per  1 ,000  inserts,  has  a  higher  than 
average  ROP  ad  rate  and  has  a  weak 
coverage  of  the  city  zone,  is  a  prime  tar¬ 
get  for  a  shopper.  Conversely,  any 
newspaper  in  a  market  such  as  this, 
might  be  wise  to  start  its  own  shopper 
before  someone  else  does. 

While  many  ideas  were  thrown  out  on 
how  to  start  and  maintain  a  successful 
shopper,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  has 
been  no  specific  format  established  that 
is  sure  to  always  succeed. 

Druly  suggested  that  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  or  another  news¬ 
paper  ad  association  investigate  shop¬ 
pers  and  make  industry  wide  recommen¬ 
dations  on  how  daily  newspapers  can  put 
together  a  shopper. 

*  *  ♦ 

READERSHIP 

At  a  session  on  newspaper  readership, 
John  B.  Mauro,  director  of  research  for 
Media  General  group,  said  findings  of  a 
non-reader  study,  conducted  by  his 
company,  shows  that  a  majority  of  non¬ 
reader’s  have  the  same  likes  and  dislikes 
about  the  content  of  the  paper  as  read¬ 
ers. 

To  conduct  the  survey,  he  said  non¬ 
readers  were  offered  a  free  two-week 
sample  of  the  newspaper.  At  the  end  of 
the  period,  the  non-readers  were  asked 
what  they  did  not  like  about  the  papers, 
which  made  them  unwilling  to  buy  it. 

It  was  in  this  line  of  questioning, 
Mauro  said,  that  it  was  discovered  that 
non-reader’s  likes  and  dislikes  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  regular  subscribers. 

Asked  what  was  the  significance  of  the 
findings,  Mauro  said  it  showed  the  need 
for  more  promotion  of  the  newspaper. 

Michael  O’Neill,  editor,  New  York 
Daily  News,  speaking  at  the  session,  said 
he  believes  more  research  is  needed  to 
gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  how  to 
make  printed  news  reports  convey  visual 
impressions.O’Neill  said  he  believes  that 
not  being  able  to  do  this  is  a  major  reason 
for  the  decline  in  newspaper  readership. 

He  said  the  Daily  News  has  already 
begun  to  look  at  the  problem  and  has 
added  features  that  convey  impressions. 
He  said  Jimmy  Breslin,  who  writes  a 
column,  has  mastered  the  technique  of 
“creating  images”. 

O’Neill  said  he  believes  that  more  re¬ 
search  efforts  and  money  should  be  in¬ 
vested  in  finding  out  how  to  make  print 
more  communicative.  As  it  is  now,  he 
said  most  research  is  too  oriented  to  sel¬ 
ling  advertising. 

Larry  Jinks,  who  recently  transferred 
to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  from 
the  Miami  Herald,  said  the  decision  to 
start-up  the  Spanish  language  edition  in 
Miami  was  based  on  research  informa¬ 
tion. 

He  said  he  is  now  in  the  process  of 
evaluating  the  San  Jose  newspapers.  One 
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of  the  things  he  hopes  to  leam  is  the 
reason  for  the  wide  difference  in  the 
morning  and  evening  circulation  totals  of 
the  papers.  The  papers,  he  noted,  have 
the  same  news  content. 

*  *  * 

SUBURBAN  EDITIONS 

At  the  session  on  zoned  editions, 
Richard  Carpenter,  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin ,  told  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  process  of  turning  his  large,  metro 
newspaper  into  four  smaller  editions 
(three  suburban  and  a  city  edition)  in 
order  to  meet  the  rising  competition  from 
suburban  papers  and  the  exodus  of  city 
residents  to  the  suburbs. 

"In  1940,  60%  of  our  readers  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  while  by  1980,  less  than 
36%  will  live  there,”  Carpenter  said. 
“Not  only  are  the  numbers  changing,  but 
so  is  the  composition  of  the  people  who 
are  remaining  in  the  city.  We  have  to 
re-market  the  paper  to  reach  these  new 
readers.” 

Pointing  out  the  rising  competition 
from  suburban  dailies  around  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Carpenter  said,  “In  our  market 
there  are  22  daily  suburban  newspapers. 
For  a  long  time  we  never  paid  attention  to 
them.  These  papers  in  1940  had  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  277,553,  while  by 
1975  it  had  grown  to  a  combined  779,684. 
Meanwhile,  all  three  of  the  city  papers 
steadily  dropped  circulation. 

“The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reached  its 
peak  circulation  in  1950,  while  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  reached  its  peak  in  1960,”  Carpenter 
said. 

One  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  Bulletin 
decided  to  make  up  a  separate  newspaper 
for  South  Jersey  (located  to  the  east  of 
Philadelphia). 

“Audience  research  in  South  Jersey 
(Camden  County),  about  15  minutes 
away,  showed  that  of  81%  of  the  people 
who  visited  a  friend  Mast  week’,  only 
15%  did  so  in  Philadelphia,”  Carpenter 
said.  “Of  92%  of  those  who  shopped, 
only  1 1%  did  so  in  Philadelphia.  Only 
1 1%  thought  of  their  community  as  being 
part  of  Philadelphia  and  79%  thought  of 
their  community  as  a  separate  market. 

The  New  Jersey  edition  of  the  Bulletin 
has  a  circulation  of  82,0(X),  according  to 
Carpenter,  the  paper  has  its  own  building 
in  New  Jersey  and  a  separate  staff  there. 
When  the  edition  was’  started,  there  was 
no  change  in  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  circulation  or  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  he  said.  Some  11  people  were 
added  to  the  news  staff,  but  duties  were 
reallocated  and  today  the  staff  is  no  big¬ 
ger  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  Carpenter 
said. 

“In  New  Jersey,  by  going  to  a  zoned 
edition,  we  stopped  a  13  year  decline  in 
circulation  and  boosted  it  by  about  8  or 
9%,”  Carpenter  said.  “While  this  is  not  a 
dramatic  increase,  it  has  turned  things 
around  for  us." 

Last  year,  the  Bulletin  began  its  sec- 
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ond  suburban  edition  targeted  for  the 
area  west  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Bulletin  has  a  five  year  goal  of 
increasing  circulation  so  that  it  covers 
45%  of  its  market.  To  do  that,  circulation 
would  have  to  rise  by  about  150,000  or 
30,000  per  year.  Carpenter  said. 

“With  our  suburban  editions,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  offering  better  coverage  of 
national  and  international  news  and  of¬ 
fering  the  reader  more  features  than  the 
local  papers,"  Carpenter  said.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  we  offer  a  more  complete  paper.” 

9ic  lie 

EEOC 

“The  EEOC  just  wants  to  punish 
(newspapers),  not  resolve  human  prob¬ 
lems,”  Isaac  Asimov,  assistant  publisher 
of  News  day,  said  in  chairing  a  give  and 
take  panel  at  AN  PA.  He  said  publishers 
need  to  understand  the  labor  pools. 

The  government  says  36  percent  of  the 
working  force  are  women,  said  Asimov. 
“Is  that  the  relevant  labor  pool  from 
which  we  (newspapers)  are  selecting  our 
staffs?  I  don’t  think  that  should  be  the 
right  percentage.  You  can  only  hire  in 
percentage  to  your  labor  pool,”  he  said. 

Asimov  said  Newsday,  with  2,200 
total  employes,  has  170  in  its  reportorial 
staff.  “We’re  26  percent  female.  Is  that 
discriminatory?”  He  said  that  as  of  1975 
there  were  30,900  professionals  working 
for  newspapers,  and  26  percent  of  them, 
he  said,  were  women.  “We’re  in  com¬ 
plete  parity.  But  we  haven’t  gotten 
EEOC  to  agree  with  that.” 

Discouraged  with  EEOC,  Asimov  told 
publishers:  “We’re  not  very  hopeful 
we’re  going  to  resolve  things  with 
EEOC.  We  think  the  Federal  Court  is 
going  to  be  more  reasonable  and  impar¬ 
tial.” 

Asimov  said  he  felt  that  the  EEOC 
“doesn’t  make  very  good  decisions.”  He 
said  he  thought  Newsday  was  doing  all 
right  because  over  the  last  four  years,  he 
said,  “40  per  cent  of  those  hired  were 
women  and  minorities.” 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  suits  a  newspaper 
can  get  involved  in,  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult,  Asimov  said,  are  the  class  action 
suits.  ‘‘Good  intentions  don’t  count,  but 
statistics  do,”  he  said,  about  fighting 
EEOC. 

His  panel,  he  thought,  should  have  at¬ 
tracted  more  publishers  to  its  table.  The 
others  were  on  how  a  newspaper  can 
make  money,  “But  mine,”  he  said,  “Is 
how  you  can  save  money.”  Newspapers 
ought  to  share  more  information  in  this 
area,  he  said. 

“We  all  have  libel  insurance,  but  we 
don’t  have  insurance  against  discrimina¬ 
tion,  which  is  breaking  the  law.”  Some¬ 
one,  Asimov  said,  should  resolve  “This 
whole  area  of  how  we’re  to  judge  our 
labor  pool  and  it  might  as  well  be  News- 
day.” 

He  suggested  newspapers  look  at  their 
advertising  sales  stafL  for  instance. 


“The  inside  sales  staff  is  mostly  women 
and  on  the  outside  are  men.  Ten  percent 
of  our  outside  sales  staff  consists  of  wo¬ 
men.  We’re  far  in  excess  of  the  labor 
pool  in  that  area  of  4  percent.  Norwin  S. 
Yoffie,  of  the  San  Rafael  Independent 
Journal,  mentioned  that  one  of  his  com- 
. plaints  came  from  a  woman  employee 
who  was  67  years  old  and  told  to  retire. 
There  are  a  few  others  over  65  who  have 
not  been  retired.  Asimov  told  him  a 
newspaper  ought  to  apply  the  same  re¬ 
tirement  rule  to  everybody.  “It’s  when 
you  pick  and  choose  who  you  are  going 
to  retire  when  you  get  into  trouble,” 
Asimov  said. 

Asimov  mentioned  that  Newsday  each 
year  now  compiles  an  annual  Affirmative 
Action  Program  report  to  the  staff.  “We 
have  statistics  coming  out  of  our  ears. 

“We  keep  a  checklist,”  he  said,  “In 
personnel  of  how  many  women  and 
minorities  apply.  That’s  not  illegal  if  you 
don’t  put  that  down  on  the  applica¬ 
tions.” 

Newspapers  should  share  information 
and  statistics  in  this  area  relating  to  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  discrimination,  Asimov 
said.  Newspapers  are  “too  private”  in 
this  area. 

*  *  ♦ 

SESSION  ON  LIBEL 

“Judges  are  less  friendly  to  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “Further,  juries  tend  to 
think  newspapers  are  making  more 
money  and  hence  the  amount  of  judg¬ 
ments  against  newspapers  are  higher.” 

ANPA  counsel  Hanson  declared  that, 
in  every  libel  case  settled,  there  are  two 
persons  on  a  newspaper  who  are  always 
wrong — the  reporter,  who  has  been  care¬ 
less,  and  an  editor,  who  has  been  negli¬ 
gent. 

“You  publishers  are  going  to  have  to 
stress  to  your  editors  the  old  precept,  ‘Be 
accurate’.  If  you’re  not  accurate,  you’re 
going  to  get  hit.” 

McCorkindale  pointed  out  that  defend¬ 
ing  libel  suits  is  especially  difficult  in 
states  like  Texas  where  a  plaintiff  usually 
insists  on  a  jury  trial.  “If  you  can,  go  for  a 
summary  judgment  by  a  judge,  not  a  jury 
trial,”  he  said. 

To  illustrate  the  higher  judgments  being 
returned  in  the  courts,  Hanson  said  the 
story  goes  that,  when  a  lawyer  is  deciding 
what  amount  to  sue  for,  the  “telephone 
book  system”  seems  to  be  the  one  that’s 
being  used.  He  explained  that  a  telephone 
book  is  thrown  on  the  floor  and  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  page  showing  are  added  up  to 
get  the  amount  to  be  sought. 

“Newspapers  have  got  to  use  common 
sense  instead  of  trying  to  get  somebody,’  ’ 
Hanson  said. 

The  tendency  of  young  reporters  to 
form  judgments  instead  of  reporting  facts 
was  cited  by  both  lawyers.  Hanson  said 
an  editor  should  do  what  an  attorney  too 
often  has  to  do  in  a  libel  case — namely  ask 
the  reporter  “What  did  you  set  out  to 
prove?”  and  “What  are  your  sources?” 
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Information  centers 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

paper  will  probably  opt  now  for  weekly 
updates  of  the  data  base  through  batch 
processing  techniques.  The  system 
software  is  strong  enough  to  insert  daily 
data  base  updates  before  editions  hit  the 
street  when  computer  to  computer  link¬ 
age  is  part  of  the  system. 

The  Globe  decided  recently  to  proceed 
with  the  production  phase  of  the  News/ 
Lib  Central  program  since  the  test  pro¬ 
gram  was  declared  a  success. 

The  Globe’s  data  base  will  be  available 
8  a.m.  to  midnight  (EST)  six  days  a  week 
and  4  p.m.  to  midnight  on  Sunday.  In 
five  years  Collins  expects  the  data  base 
to  have  one  billion  characters  at  the 
present  size  of  Globe  editions. 

When  the  decision  is  made  to  sell  the 
use  of  the  data  base  to  outside  sources, 
the  customer  profile  will  probably  in¬ 
clude  law  firms,  radio  and  TV  stations, 
libraries,  other  newspapers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

The  data  base  will  be  kept  in  Dayton 
for  the  present,  however,  the  Globe  will 
purchase  disc  storage  hardware  to  store 
their  data  base  and  continue  to  process 
data  using  Mead’s  IBM  370  computers. 

Cost  justification 

One  of  the  long  range  objectives  of  the 
Globe’s  information  center  is  to  prepare 
for  future  demands  on  the  data  base  by 
home  interactive  TV  customers.  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  innovative  in¬ 
formation  data  bases  available  to  various 
publics  will  be  set  in  motion  by  Collins. 

Since  the  News/Lib  Central  software 
was  written  for  IBM  370  computers  and 
multi-million  storage  capabilities,  the 
News/Lib  Central  program  is  initially  di¬ 
rected  to  newspapers  with  circulations 
ranging  from  200,000  and  up.  However, 
there  are  newspapers  with  circulations  of 
100,000  that  might  justify  the  system. 

Cost  justification  has  a  number  of  crit¬ 
ical  mass  elements,  including  the  dollar 
figure  assigned  to  improving  the  quality 
of  the  editorial  product. 

At  this  point  in  the  growth  of  the  in¬ 
formation  industry,  no  hard  data  is  avail¬ 
able  as  to  how  many  dollars  will  flow 
back  to  newspapers  from  outside  sub¬ 
scribers.  Also  to  be  explored  are  the  po¬ 
tential  revenues  that  may  be  generated 
by  the  data  base  from  participation  in 
regional  or  national  networks  designed 
exclusively  for  newspapers. 

Other  areas  where  newspapers  can 
possibly  save  money  when  using  Data/ 
Central  software  programs  are  in  general 
management  systems  such  as  personnel, 
inventory  monitoring,  personnel  and 
equipment  resource  utilization,  project 
planning,  auditing  and  banking. 

In  the  next  five  years,  storage  costs 
are  predicted  to  drop  to  50-75  cents  per 
million  characters  per  month  from  pres- 
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ent  day  $4.00-5.00  per  million  characters 
per  month. 

As  more  newspapers  use  the  system 
and  the  other  programs,  it  is  obvious  the 
present  $38  per  hour  Mead  connect  time 
charge  will  be  lowered.  With  storage  and 
usage  charges  decreasing,  and  outside 
revenues  growing,  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  can  position  themselves  for  future 
refinements  in  electronic  information/ 
library  centers. 

Planning  now  for  these  information 
centers  would  not  only  assure  growth  in 
the  information  industry  of  the  future  but 
also  establish  clear  lines  of  authority  to 
serve  the  general  public  whether  at 
home  or  in  public  environments. 

The  next  article  in  the  series  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  information  center  of  a  major 
advertising  agency. 

• 

Business  newswriters 
in  Canada  win  prizes 

Henry  Aubin  of  the  Montreal  Gazette 
has  won  a  National  Business  Writing 
Award  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
Robertson  Cochrane,  president  of  the 
Toronto  Press  Club  announced. 

Aubin’s  entry  in  the  category  of  busi¬ 
ness  feature  writing  for  publications  of 
less  than  130,000  circulation  was  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  personality,  interest  and 
influence  of  Edmund  de  Rothschild  and 
the  activities  of  the  European  financier  in 
Canada. 

Peter  Brimelow  of  the  Financial  Post 
was  the  winner  of  the  major  business 
feature  writing  section  for  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers  of  more  than  130,000  circulation. 

Brimelow’s  series  on  the  Middle  East 
answered  questions  about  what  the  Arab 
oil  states  are  doing  with  their  new-found 
wealth,  what  they  plan  to  do,  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  making  the 
leap  in  technology  to  make  their  plans 
reality. 

Georges  Gratton  of  Montreal  La 
Presse  took  the  award  for  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  news  story  of  1976  with  his  article 
on  the  gasoline  price  war  in  downtown 
Montreal. 

Josh  Freed’s  series  exposing  the 
Olympic  Village  costs  in  the  Montreal 
Star  was  judged  the  best  entry  in  the 
business  investigative  category. 

Don  McGillivray,  national  economics 
editor  of  Southam  newspapers  was 
judged  best  business  column  writer  for 
his  Southam  News  Service  column. 

A  posthumous  award  was  made  to 
Forbes  Rhude  in  the  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  category.  Rhude,  a  former  business 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Press  who  died  in 
1969,  was  a  business  writing  pioneer 
whose  work  helped  transform  business 
news  coverage  in  Canada.' 

The  awards,  now  in  their  fifth  year,  are 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Toronto  Press 
Club  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 


FCC  orders  Telpak 
service  eliminated 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  responding  to  recent 
orders  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  filed  recently  tariffs  to 
permit  sharing  and  resale  of  its  private 
line  services  and  to  eliminate  Telpak — its 
bulk  private  line  service  offering. 

Simultaneously,  the  company  filed  re¬ 
ductions  in  some  of  its  voice  grade  pri¬ 
vate  line  rates  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  higher  charges  that  would  be 
paid  by  customers  who  will  no  longer 
have  Telpak  service  available. 

A  private  line  is  a  circuit  leased  at  a 
fixed  monthly  rate.  With  Telpak,  cus¬ 
tomers  with  large  communications  needs 
can  purchase  60  or  240  private  lines  at  a 
time. 

The  proposed  reductions — to  coincide 
with  the  elimination  of  Telpak  on  June 
8 — would  lower  rates  for  individual  voice 
grade  private  line  services  generally  100 
miles  or  longer.  Rates  for  shorter  dis¬ 
tances  would  remain  the  same. 

The  company  said  that  a  bulk  service 
replacement  for  Telpak  would  not  be  vi¬ 
able  because  of  the  sharing  and  resale 
provisions  ordered  by  the  FCC  for  pri¬ 
vate  line  services. 

The  effective  date  of  the  shared  use 
and  resale  tariff  is  June  21.  Under  the 
tariff,  customers  would  be  able  to  share  a 
private  line  service  or — subject  to  FCC 
certification — resell  it  to  third  parties. 
The  tariff  was  filed  in  response  to  FCC 
decisions  directing  all  carriers  to  remove 
existing  restrictions  against  sharing  and 
resale  of  private  line  service. 

Today’s  shared  use  and  resale  filing 
does  not  apply  to  international  private 
line  services,  the  company’s  interstate 
message  telecommunications  service  or 
Wide  Area  Telecommunications  Service 
(WATS). 

AT&T,  which  has  opposed  the  sharing 
and  resale  order,  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
in  New  York  City  to  review  the  order. 
Oral  argument  in  the  case  is  scheduled 
for  the  week  of  May  9. 

Best  sections 

York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record,  Leavenworth 
(Kans.)  Times,  Covington  (Ga.)  News, 
and  Gunnison  (Colo.)  County  Times 
were  picked  as  winners  of  awards  spon¬ 
sored  by  Home  Improvement  Time, 
Carnegie,  Pa.,  Federal  Energy  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  papers  were  cited  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  special  sections  on  the 
theme,  “Energy  Management  Is  a  Fam¬ 
ily  Affair.’’  The  Home  Improvement 
Time  provides  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  editorial  material  to  use  in 
publishing  sections.  HIT  is  comprised  of 
8  homebuilding  trade  associations. 
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Promotion 


Promoting  weekly  ‘Extra' 

The  big  yell  “Extra!”  isn’t  heard  on 
the  streets  of  St.  Paul  any  more,  but  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  has  an  extra 
every  Thursday  evening.  It’s  the  new 
weekly  section  called  “EXTRA/ 
Entertainment” — a  guide  to  things  to  do 
and  places  to  go  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  daily  sec¬ 
tions  now  in  the  planning  stages  by  a  task 
force  of  staff  people,  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  Belden  study.  The  name 
“EXTRA”  will  precede  each  section 
name  for  the  additional  ones  now  being 
planned. 

Regular  features  include  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  calendar  of  events,  free  activities, 
children’s  happenings,  art  shows,  sports, 
music  and  the  like  for  the  Twin  Cities 
area.  Thumbnail  descriptions  of  plays, 
musicals  and  movies  in  the  area,  a  listing 
of  nightclubs  and  the  kinds  of  entertain¬ 
ment  they  feature,  local  columns  about 
restaurants,  night  life  and  movies — all 
are  there. 

Reviews  of  local  entertainment,  cap¬ 
sule  record  reviews,  local  Top  Ten  lists 
of  records  and  books,  a  rock  music  col¬ 
umn,  numerous  articles  about  local  en- 

Mayor  wins  libel 
suit  against  daily 

Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Mayor  William 
Rado,  once  described  by  the  now- 
defunct  Hartford  Times  as  linked  to  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  has  won  a  $10,000  libel 
award  in  Waterbury  Superior  Court.  He 
had  originally  sought  $200,000  over  a 
series  of  five  articles  appearing  in  the 
newspaper  in  January,  1968. 

The  newspaper,  then  owned  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  later  retracted  the  story,  but 
Rado  said  he  was  enraged  that  the  retrac¬ 
tion  was  published  inside  the  newspaper 
in  small  type. 

The  Times  later  said  that  the  incident 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  with 
Rado  apparently  confused  with  another 
person. 

Just  who  will  pay  the  $10,000  is  some¬ 
thing  else;  the  newspaper,  owned  by 
Gannett  Co.  at  the  time,  was  purchased 
in  1973  by  the  Register  Publishing  Co., 
New  Haven,  the  latter  closing  down  the 
Hartford  property  in  October,  1976. 


Cafeteria  named 

Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean 
named  its  new  employee  cafeteria.  Print¬ 
er’s  Galley.  The  name  was  suggested  by 
13  employees  in  a  contest  with  a  $25 
prize.  The  finance  committee  decided  to 
award  each  employe  with  $25. 
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tertainment  and  entertainers  and  the  na¬ 
tional  entertainment  scene,  are  all  part  of 
the  section. 

The  section  itself  has  a  distinctly 
typographical  appearance  with  a  format 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  Dispatch.  The  de¬ 
sign  approach  on  the  cover  is  toward 
large  illustrations  with  a  lot  of  color. 
Editor  of  the  section  is  Noel  BreDahl  and 
a  full  time  staff  writer  has  been  added  to 
the  section — Bob  Protzman. 

A  special  committee  of  Dispatch 
editors,  writers  and  executives  worked 
on  development  of  the  section,  aiming 
for  its  particular  appeal  to  ages  18-36. 

“We  feel  that  ‘EXTRA’  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  the  section  because  this 
special  publication  is  designed  to  give 
readers  a  particular  kind  of  service  that 
we  haven’t  offered  before,”  executive 
editor  John  Finnegan  said  in  announcing 
the  new  section. 

The  section  was  given  the  most 
thorough  promotion  campaign  of  the  past 
25  years  with  newspaper  advertising, 
radio  and  television  spots,  bus  boards, 
billboards,  newspaper  truck  posters, 
and  vending  machine  posters. 


SPJ/SDX  scholarships 
go  to  seven  students 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  will  award  $1000  college 
scholarships  to  seven  high  school  and 
college  students  at  its  1977  Gridiron  Din¬ 
ner  on  Monday,  May  16. 

Proceeds  from  the  Gridiron  Show  pro¬ 
vide  for  five  scholarships.  Funds  for  one 
are  provided  by  the  Philadelphia  City 
Editors’  Association  and  funds  for 
another  are  contributed  jointly  by  Tem¬ 
ple  University  and  income  from  the 
show.  This  year,  one  scholarship  will  be 
given  in  memory  of  the  late  Robert  D. 
Crompton,  an  active  member  for  many 
years  and  chapter  president  in  1967-68. 

The  1977  scholarship  winners,  all  of 
whom  have  been  active  on  student 
publications  and  some  with  experience  in 
professional  news  media,  are: 

Linda  Casraiss,  Philadelphia;  Victoria 
Yen  Fong,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  Vincent  J. 
Haussman,  Philadelphia;  William  J. 
Schoening,  Philadelphia;  Dana  L.  Roos, 
Philadelphia,  winner  of  the  City  Editors’ 
Association  scholarship;  Juan  Acosta, 
Philadelphia,  winner  of  the  Robert  D. 
Crompton  Memorial  Scholarship;  and 
Sheree  L.  Burger,  Wenonah,  N.J.,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  scholarship  sponsored  jointly 
by  Temple  University  and  SPJ/SDX. 


SOONER  OR  LATER, 
PRORANY  SOONER, 

YOim.  NEED  A  DECISION  (m 
COMNUNKATiWiS  LAIK 


SNA’s  new  loeefc/y  MEDIA  LAW  REPORTER  gives  you  instant  access  to  the 
full  text  of  current  federal  and  state  court  decisions  that  affect . . . 

•  newspapers  •  magazines  •  television  •  radio 
The  decisions  cover  prior  restraint;  newsgathering;  fair  trial,  free  press; 
obscenity;  libel;  and  other  vital  issues  affecting  media.  Selected  agency 
rulings  are  included. 

The  information  is  carefully  headnoted  and  indexed  for  fast,  easy 
reference— prepared  by  the  lawyer-editors  of  Washington’s  largest  private 
employer  of  information  specialists.  Order  now  at  charter  rate. 


SPECIAL  13-WEEK  CHARTER  SUBSCRIPTION  RATE... 
MAIL  COUPON 

THE  BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  INC. 

Dept.  MED-SOaEP 

1231 25th  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

□  Enroll  me  as  a  charter  subscriber  at  your  special  □  Please  enter  a  one- 

1 3-week  rate  of  $63,25. 1  understand  that  my  year  subscrii^ion  at 

subscription  includes  any  bound  volumes  of  current  the  rate  of  $245.00 

decisions  issued  during  its  term  and  a  ’lie-flat’*  binder  per  annum, 
to  house  weekly  issues  of  the  Reporter. 


Signed. 

Name— 


Organizatic 
Street _ 


City/ State /Zip- 
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Stress 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

achieve  a  completely  non-stressful  envi¬ 
ronment,  it  is  doubtf^ul  most  of  us  would 
opt  for  it.”  Stress,  he  said,  is  a  challenge; 
“it  galvanizes  us  to  achieve.” 

“Often  we  fail  to  tune  into  the  fact  that 
we  are  under  pressure,”  he  said.  “We 
can  blind  ourselves  to  pressures  that  are 
quite  obvious  to  those  around  us — co¬ 
workers,  family,  friends.” 

How  to  recognize  stress?  Menninger 
said  it’s  possible  to  sense  it  from  an  in¬ 
crease  in  general  tension,  it  the  tempo 
and  intensity  of  work  or  play.  “We  may 
be  more  irritable,  react  with  a  short  fuse, 
be  less  thoughtful.  We  may  be  more 
fatigued,  always  tired.  We  may  feel  a 
need  for  more  tension-relieving  highballs 
or  drugs  such  as  Valium,  etc — he  called 
‘Mother’s  little  helpers.” 

Tranquilizers,  he  said,  are  a  symptom 
of  the  presence  of  stress.  He  said  other 
symptoms  are  pain  or  physical  discom¬ 
fort.  A  chronic  backache,  he  said,  may 
signal  the  load  is  getting  too  heavy;  the 
ulcer  may  suggest  dealing  with  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  publisher  “can’t  stomach.” 

Menninger  said  he  has  observed  the 
“TGIF”  Syndrome,  a  condition  which 
becomes  evident  only  after  the  pressure 
is  removed,  much  like  the  usual  citizen 
feels,  “Thank  God,  It’s  Friday”  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  When  stressful  pressure 
are  passed,  he  said,  this  person  whose 
stressed  has  diminished  becomes  acutely 
aware  of  just  how  much  energy  and  ef¬ 
fort  were  required  to  meet  the  demand. 
Some  degree  of  exhaustion,  he  said,  is 
observed,  along  with  the  development  of 
other  symptoms  such  as  migraine 
headache,  gastorintestinal  upset,  canker 
sores  and  flu. 

The  question  of  how  much  stress  a 
publisher  can  tolerate  is  reflected  in  how 
well  he  continues  to  function,  in  a  total 
sense.  Menninger  said  the  critical  task  is 
to  acknowledge  limits,  and  a  good  indi¬ 
cator  is  the  body. 

It  is  vital  to  keep  a  problem  in  perspec¬ 
tive  and  to  be  alert  to  the  tendency  to  get 
too  involved,  he  said.  “Build  in  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  get  some  distance  from  a  prob¬ 
lem  situation  in  order  to  permit  a  better 
perspective.” 

Praised  a  good  marriage 
Menninger  told  the  publishers  to  de¬ 
velop  supports  where  possible,  on  or  off 
the  job.  He  said  there  is  no  question  that 
a  supportive  and  effective  relationship 
with  a  life’s  companion  can  be  most 
helpful — as  in  a  good  marriage.”  He  re¬ 
called  one  experience  when  he  finished 
an  extremely  difTicult  day  and  his  wife 
picked  up  the  signals.  They  walked  for 
two  hours  and  talked,  and  he  said  she 
helped  him  get  back  on  an  even  keel. 

The  formula  for  ridding  stress?  Getting 
distance,  being  able  to  let  off  steam  in 
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physical  activity  and  sharing  with  a  sup¬ 
portive  companion,  Menninger  em¬ 
phasized. 

It’s  not  true,  he  said,  that  love  will 
solve  all  problems.  Sometimes  he  said  it 
is  better  “to  split,  cool  off,  and  then 
come  back  to  the  problem  afresh.”  Ways 
Menninger  suggested  to  “get  some  dis¬ 
tance”  are  personal  activities,  such  as 
golf,  jogging,  transcendental  meditation 
and  Biofeedback. 

Menninger  said  there  could  be  release 
in  activities  providing  for  expression  of 
feelings.  He  said  this  is  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  weekend  experi¬ 
ences  or  group  endeavors.  “They  are 
usually  highly  emotional,  generating 
some  intense  feelings.  And  the  freedom 
to  express  feelings  is  nearly  always  satis¬ 
fying.” 

He  pointed  out  that  it’s  easy  for  per¬ 
sons  under  stress  to  blame  others,  that 
distressed  people  often  overlook  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  assume  for  oneself.  Cop¬ 
ing  effectively,  he  told  publishers,  “re¬ 
quires  a  periodic  assessment  of  your¬ 
self.”  He  said  they  should  take  time  out 
to  review  goals  and  priorities. 

“Are  your  professional  and  personal 
goals  compatible?  Do  you  give  yourself 
genuine  respect?  Limits?”  he  asked  pub¬ 
lishers.  No  one  else,  he  said,  can  be 
blamed  for  what  happens  other  than  our¬ 
selves. 

Wife  tells  of  tensions 

Mrs.  Joe  R.  Seacrest,  whose  husband 
is  president  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 
and  Journal  and  managing  editor  of  tahe 
Journal,  said  she  thought  “tension  was 
part  of  living.”  When  Dolph  C.  Simons 
Jr.,  publisher  and  president  of  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Kan.)  Journal  World,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  Stress  panel,  asked  Mrs.  Seac¬ 
rest  to  talk  about  her  personal  feelings  in 
being  married  to  a  newspaperman,  she 
said,  she  formulated  her  ideas  on  how  to 
avoid  stress. 

To  avoid  stress,  Mrs.  Seacrest  said,  “1 
keep  very  busy,  and  I  always  have..  I’m 
joyous  to  see  a  new  day.”  She  traced 
how  she  met  her  husband.  They  had  both 
been  Naval  officers  during  the  war.  It 
was  thiough  his  persistence,  a  trait  he 
still  has,  that  they  were  united  33  years 
ago.  She  is  basically  calm  and  had  to 
adjust  to  her  husband’s  personality.  “I 
was  very  busy  having  babies — five  of 
them.  Things  were  different  in  those 
days  for  a  bride.”  Her  life  went  in  stages, 
first  homemaker,  then  volunteer  in  vari¬ 
ous  charities  and  organizations,  and  for 
the  past  five  years  she  has  worked  in 
television. 

In  being  married  to  a  newspaperman, 
the  hours  are  the  most  difficult.  Mrs. 
Seacrest  said.  More  evenings  are  ruined; 
it's  acceptable,  she  said,  for  the  wife  of  a 
doctor  to  be  late,  but  not  for  the  news¬ 
paperman  and  his  wife.  She  lamented 
that  she  goes  to  the  airport  now  at  her 
leisure  and  awaits  her  husband’s  breath¬ 


less  arrival. 

“1  think  most  of  you  men  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  are  workaholics.”  She 
said  the  newspaper  always  takes  prece¬ 
dence  in  her  house.  Vacations  are  de¬ 
layed;  she  singled  out  one  where  the 
delay  was  caused  by  a  threatened  libel 
suit. 

Jean  Alice  Small,  who  is  married  to  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Kankakee 
(III.)  Journal  and  is  an  associate  to  her 
husband,  said  that  “sometimes  things  get 
scary.”  She  said  she  was  particularly 
scared  on  an  occasion  when  someone  put 
a  bomb  in  a  car  because  he  didn’t  like  the 
way  the  story  was  covered.  It’s  an  “in¬ 
teresting  stress”  when  you’re  married  to 
the  publisher  and  don’t  like  how  he  hand¬ 
les  a  story. 

She  said  it’s  hard  to  deal  with  personal 
accusations  that  are  untrue.  “1  accepted 
the  broken  promises,  the  threats  to  our 
familv.” 

One’s  attitude  is  important,  she  said.  It 
was  worse,  Mrs.  Small  said,  when  the 
children  became  victims  of  the  Journal’s 
editorial  policy.  She  said  her  daughter 
“cried  a  lot”  and  received  some  not-so- 
nice  anonymous  notes  because  of  a  stand 
the  newspaper  would  take. 

“Pressures  build  up  in  families  in  pub¬ 
lic  issues.”  The' most  damaging  to  her 
family,  Mrs.  Small  said,  was  in  relation 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  “The  Journal  didn’t 
come  out  as  soon  as  our  children  did 
against  the  war.  That  built  up  a  genera¬ 
tion  gap.” 

When  the  children  left  home  after 
growing  up,  Mrs.  Small  said  she  felt  “a 
sinking  feeling — a  feeling  of  being  left 
behind.”  She  said  she  realized  that  she 
had  vicariously  lived  through  her  news¬ 
paperman  husband  and  her  children. 

“In  our  case,”  she  said,  “we  tried  to 
be  partners.  If  a  newspaper  is  privately- 
held,  you  can  get  away  with  a  little 
nepotism.” 

Her  children,  she  said,  despite  the 
stress  they  have  witnessed,  havea  cho¬ 
sen  newspaper  careers.  Offsetting  the 
fears,  she  said,  is  the  “satisfaction”  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

Dr.  Tobias  Brocher,  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation,  finished  the  stress  panel, 
talking  about  conflict  and  priorities  bet¬ 
ween  family  and  work.  Most  fathers,  he 
noted,  turn  to  their  children,  particularly 
their  daughters,  for  intimacy,  when  it  is 
too  late. 

Publishers  have  an  obligation,  he  said, 
to  learn  that  “charity  begins  at  home.  It 
is  us  who  have  to  change.”  He  went  into 
the  “Type  A”  personality,  saying  that 
most  people  working  in  the  newspaper 
and  media  business  sleep  less  than  eight 
hours.  “From  the  newest  research  we 
know  that  people  who  sleep  less  than 
seven  horn's  are  less  prone  to  heart  at¬ 
tacks.  This  applies  only  to  men — at  the 
risk  of  their  being  considered  as  male 
chauvinsim — but  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  chemistry  and  metabolism.” 
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8:00  O  GOODTIMES 

An  elderly  neighbor  comes  to  din-  ^  ^  T  X X 

ner  and  brings  a  main  course  which 

the  Evans  family  assumes  is  made  wm.T  F  T  w 

oisSiK? IN  TV  LISTINGS 

"Something  Worth  Dying  For"  Part  II.  Reed 
is  awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  by  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  (playing  himself).  Back  on 
the  job  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Malloy 
learns  that  Reed  is  considering  taking  a  desk  job. 

(R) 

O  HAPPY  DAYS 

"Richie's  Flipside"  Richie  becomes  a  teenage  disc 
jockey  and  irritates  his  friends  with  his  new  rock  and  roll 
image.  (R) 

8:28  O  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTES 
8:30  O  M*A*S*H 

Henry  has  a  difficult  job  ~  finding  three  volunteers  to  go  to  work 
at  a  medical  aid  station  currently  under  enemy  fire.  (R) 

O  NBC  WORLD  PREMIERE  MOVIE 

"The  Inrposter"  Paul  Hecht,  Nancy  Kelly.  An  ex-army  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  accepts  $5,000  to  impersonate  a  man  targeted  for  assassination 
and,  as  a  result,  becomes  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  loota  land  develop¬ 
ment  company. 

O  TUESDAY  MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Isn't  It  Shocking"  Alan  Alda,  Louise  Lasser.  When  elderly  citizens  in  a 
sleepy  New  England  town  begin  to  die  mysteriously,  the  inexperienced  sheriff 
is  confronted  with  an  ingenious  killer  and  some  very  odd  goings-on. 

9:00  O  HAWAII  FIVE-O 

"Bomb,  Bomb,  Who's  Got  The  BombT'  Notes  threatening  the  life  of  the  State 
Senate  Crime  Committee  Chairman  bring  Steve  McGarrett  into  the  investigation. 

William  Windom  guest  stars.  (R) 

10:00  O  BARNABY  JONES 

"Doomed  Alibi"  Guest  star  Monte  Markham  plays  a  duel  role  as  a  small-time  disc  jockey 
and  a  fading  Western  star  who  uses  his  radio  look-a-like  to  provide  him  with  an  alibi  that 
permits  him  to  commit  murder.  (R) 

o  POLICE  STORY 

"Captain  Hook"  David  Birney  stars  as  a  handicapped  officer  in  this  drama  based  on  the  true  story 
of  a  Los  Angeles  policeman's  struggle  to  continue  doing  field  duty  after  losing  his  hand  in  a  bomb 
explosion.  (R) 

O  MARCUS  WELBY.M.D. 

"The  266  Days"  Consuelo,  nurse-receptionist  to  Drs.  Welby  and  Kiley,  takes  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
head  the  obstetrical  care  team  for  pregnant  women  at  the  Family  Practice  Center  and  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby  amid  unexpected  circumstances.  (R) 

11:30  B  THE  CBS  LATE  MOVIE 

"10  Rillington  Place"  1971  Richard  Attenborough,  Judy  Geeson.  Constable  John  Reginald  Christie  lures  a  young 
girl  to  his  flat,  strangles  and  buries  her,  and  prepares  to  once  again  satisfy  his  obsession  for  killing.  Based  on  ac¬ 
tual  events  occurring  in  London  during  the  blackout  of  1 944. 

O  THE  TONIGHT  SHOW 
Guest  Host:  John  Denver. 

B  ABC  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

Wide  World  Mystery:  "The  Book  of  Murder"  Fritz  Weaver,  Louise  Latham.  An  eccentric  author  invites  all  his  former 
wives  to  his  home  where  he  explains  that  they  are  all  being  blackmailed  in  his  new  book  and  the  gathering  quickly 
proves  fatal  to  the  author.  (R) 

(OTHER  POINT  SIZES,  FORMATS,  AND  TYPE  STYLES  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST) 
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Miller  passes  AP  gavel 
to  Atlanta  publisher 


With  “Another  Georgian"  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Atlanta  publisher  Jack  Tarver 
succeeding  Paul  Miller  as  Associated 
Press  chairman  and  AP's  new  president 
Keith  Fuller  setting  goals  for  the  days 
ahead,  the  AP  held  its  annual  meeting 
April  25  in  San  Francisco. 

In  an  election  of  six  directors,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  chosen:  Harold  W.  Ander¬ 
sen,  publisher  of  the  Omaha  World 
Herald,  13,322  votes;  James  F.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  12,214  votes;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Cowles  III,  publisher  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  11,526 
votes;  Katharine  Graham,  publisher 
Washington  Post,  12,552  votes;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Keating,  president,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  7,150  votes.  The  sixth  direc¬ 
tor,  representing  smaller  newspapers, 
was  Robert  M.  White,  Mexico,  Mo. 
Ledger,  with  11,831  votes. 

Featured  speaker  at  the  annual  AP 
luncheon  was  Bert  Lance,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
who  promised  his  audience  the  Carter 
Administration  will  heed  some  advice  he 
heard  once  from  a  Georgia  mountaineer: 
“If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it.” 

Tarver,  who  besides  being  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  is 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.,  told  the  meeting 
that  succeeding  Miller  will  be  like  trying 
to  follow  Babe  Ruth  in  right  field. 

“I'll  just  have  to  do  the  job  my  own 
way,  and  in  my  own  native  tongue,"  the 
Georgian  said.  “But,  since  Paul  Miller 
has  another  year  as  an  AP  director,  I 
know  if  I'm  not  as  dedicated  as  he's 
been,  he'll  grab  away  the  gavel." 

In  another  jaunty  word  to  Miller, 
Tarver  predicted  the  newspaper  industry 
can  probably  now  look  forward  to  a  book 
entitled  “Quotations  for  Chairman  Mil¬ 
ler." 

Tarver's  selection  as  chairman  was 
made  by  a  two-man  succession 
committee — J.  Kelly  Sisk,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville,  (S.C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  both  of  whom  were  leaving  the 
AP  board. 

Tarver  is  59  and  a  native  of  Savannah. 
He  joined  the  Constitution  in  1943  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  worked  closely  with 
the  late  Ralph  McGill.  He  became  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
paper,  Inc.  in  1950,  after  the  Constitution 
and  the  Journal  merged.  He  was  general 
manager  from  1952  to  1969,  served  as  a 
vicepresident  in  1956  and  was  president 
from  1957  to  1975. 

The  new  AP  chairman  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  the  weekly  Vidalia 
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(Ga.)  Advance  after  graduating  with  a 
journalism  degree  from  Mercer  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  started  his  own  weekly,  the 
Tombs  County  Democrat  of  Lyons,  Ga., 
then  joined  the  Evening  News  in  Macon, 
Ga.  in  1940.  He  became  editor  of  the 
newspaper  a  year  later. 

Miller  talked  about  his  forty  years  with 
the  AP,  first  as  a  reporter,  then  a  bureau 
chief. 

“I've  never  had  an  AP  job  I  didn't 
like,"  he  said,  “And  my  ambition  has 
always  been  to  stay  around  long  enough 
to  learn  how  to  explain  the  AP  assess¬ 
ment  formula.” 

He  went  on  to  recall  AP  achievements 
in  recent  years,  beginning  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  that,  counting  the  two 
won  this  year,  now  total  29.  Other 
achievements  he  listed  included  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Youth  Re¬ 
bellion  of  the  '60s,  and  technology  ad¬ 
vances.  In  this  connection  he  predicted 
an  AP  electronic  dark  room  by  August, 
and  picture  cropping  by  electronics. 

“When  completed,  the  design  .  .  .  will 
permit  electronic  storage  of  pictures  in  a 
computer,  picture  cropping  on  a  CRT 
(cathode  ray  tube  video  terminal),  en¬ 
hancement  of  picture  quality  under  pro¬ 
gram  control  and  transmission  in  either 
analog  or  digital  form,"  Miller  said. 

“This  development  is  likely  to  be 
quickly  incorporated  in  newsroom  sys¬ 
tems  aimed  at  full-page  makeup,  and 
then  AP  member  papers  will  have  the 
ability  to  crop  and  size  pictures  electron¬ 
ically,"  he  told  several  hundred  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

“Also,  in  consequence  of  tariff  de¬ 
velopment;  (AP  president)  Keith  Fuller's 
team  is  actively  engaged  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  an  entire  communications  system 
based  on  satellite  transmission  and  re¬ 
ceiving  with  roof-top  antennas  at  all 
member  locations,"  Miller  said. 

The  AP  goals  distributed  to  AP  mem¬ 
bers  by  President  Fuller  included  these: 

1.  Creation  of  new  income  opportunities 
to  offset  the  dwindling  revenues  from  sell¬ 
ing  services  abroad  where  economic 
hardship  and  a  shrinking  world  for  hon¬ 
est  news  distribution  are  taking  their  toll; 

2.  A  new  news  product  to  assist  large 
afternoon  dailies  in  the  U.S.  in  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  reverse  flagging  circulation  pat¬ 
terns.  It  will  take  many  forms,  including 
"problem-solving  copy;"  3.  A  re¬ 
vitalized  regional  service  from 
Washington  but  controlled  by  the  state 
bureaus  as  an  extension  of  the  state  ser¬ 
vice;  4.  A  people-to-people  oriented 
foreign  coverage  wrapped  around  the 
hard  issues  that  face  most  countries  of 
the  world  today.  We  seek  foreign  copy 
that  relates  to  our  problems  at  home.  As 


such,  these  foreign  dispatches  would 
have  the  flavor  and  impact  of  local  news . 

AP's  most  recent  I\jlitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner,  special  correspondent  Walter 
Mears,  told  the  meeting  that  the  award 
last  week  for  his  daily  coverage  of  the 
1976  presidential  campaign  “belongs  to 
all  of  AP." 

“AP  is  not  an  organization  where 
people  work  solo,"  Mears  said.  “1  am 
especially  proud  to  have  won  the  award 
for  doing  what  1  think  is  the  basic  work 
of  the  AP,  day-in-day-out  rer  orting  and 
writing. 

“It  wasn't  a  special  project  or  series  or 
a  one-shot  story.  It  was  the  kind  of  work 
that  AP  people  do  every  day  all  around 
the  world. 

“For  me,  there's  never  been  any 
greater  honor  than  to  be  told  I  did  that 
kind  of  work  well  enough  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,"  Mears  said. 

In  his  luncheon  address,  Lance  told 
the  AP  members  about  seven  Carter 
Administration  matters — the  rebate 
withdrawal  that  was  due  to  a  changing 
economic  picture,  revision  of  the  budget, 
government  reorganization,  zero-based 
budgeting,  the  energy  policy,  inflation, 
and  a  drive  to  get  rid  of  paper  work. 

• 

New  electronic  copy 
system  announced 

A  new  Rockwell-Goss  Edit-text  sys¬ 
tem  was  announced  by  Dennis  E. 
Nieman,  national  sales  manager  for  In¬ 
formation  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division  of  Rockwell  International  Cor¬ 
poration.  Nieman  said  the  text  entry  and 
text  editing  system  has  a  90-day  delivery 
time. 

The  system  can  be  used  in  various 
applications:  in  remote  news  bureaus, 
for  front-end  copy  entry  and  editing  to 
expand  production  system  capabilities, 
and  as  a  local  reporter  input  system. 

This  system  features  the  Rockwell- 
Goss  Image  III  video  display  terminal,  a 
low-cost,  stand-alone  VDT  for  copy 
entry  and  text  editing.  It  can  be  equipped 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  8,000  or  12,000 
characters  so  that  editing  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  separate  from  the  central 
system  computer  for  minimal  workload 
on  the  system.  All  Image  III  terminals, 
both  local  and  remote,  have  send  and 
receive  capabilities.  Terminal  functions 
include  delete,  insert,  move,  search, 
forward  and  reverse  line  scrolling,  a  pro¬ 
tected  form  feature,  and  selectable  copy 
transmission  rates. 

The  basic  system  consists  of  a  64KB 
Data  General  central  processing  unit, 
system  control  console,  10MB  disc  drive 
for  storage,  and  peripheral  concentrator 
which  handles  up  to  16  Image  III  VDT's. 
The  system  can  interface  with  a  variety 
of  devices — paper  tape  reader  and 
punch,  line  printer,  OCR,  typesetter  or 
composition  computer,  and  wire  service. 
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Qassified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MEDICAL 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

MONEY 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 

Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEW— Exciting,  re¬ 
vealing  interviews  with  celebrities  from 
theatre,  movies,  television  and  sports. 
Previous  zingy  interviews  include  Rich 
Little,  Bob  Hope,  Joey  Heatherton, 
Jimmy  Connors,  Petula  Clark,  Jerry 
Lewis,  Bobby  Vinton,  Jerry  Stiller.  Many 
morel  By  bright,  bubbly,  witty  Joan 
Smith:  Drama  Editor  of  (iarden  State 
Nite  Life,  Host  of  her  own  Metropolitan 
Radio  and  Television  talk  shows.  Noted 
freelance  writer  for  (New  York)  Daily 
News  and  major  national  magazines.  In¬ 
crease  entertainment  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Boost  circulation.  $5  per  weekly 
column  billed  monthly.  For  samples 
write  on  your  letterhead  to:  YEAGER 
FEATURES,  208  Elmer  Street, 
Westfield,  N.J.  07090. 

"MONEYSAVERS”  make  cents.  Five 
clever  ideas  weekly.  Samples.  Creative 
Communications,  43  Picturesque  Dr., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14616. 

MUSIC 

AMERICA’S  SONGBAG.  Entertaining,  in¬ 
formative  weekly  feature  built  around 
well-known  folk,  popular  arKi  community 
songs.  For  samples  and  rates  write: 
1(X}4  N.  31st  Ave.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
39401. 

FARM  NEWS 

PETS 

"THE  RESEARCH  FURROW”,  1000 
word  weekly,  timely  items  on  farm  and 
ranch  research  to  liven  your  farm  news. 
Can  be  used  as  regular  column  or  sepa¬ 
rate  news  items.  Art  head  supplied. 
Proven  readership.  Details:  Research 
Furrow,  P.O.  Box  39105,  Friendship  Sta¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

THE  PET  PARADE:  A  weekly  450-500 
word  pet  column.  Not  dry  or  dull,  but 
unique  and  novel.  Try  it!  Write  for  FREE 
samples.  The  Pet  Parade,  4354  Clybourn 
Ave.,  Burbank,  Calif.  91505. 

STAMPS 

FILLERS 

STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 

FOR  27  YEARS  Snappy  Fillers  have  been 
your  best  buy.  5  columns  a  week, 
typeset,  on  newsprint  or  repros.  Sample 
free.  610Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 

NEWSPAPERS  large  and  small  find  our 
versatile  fillers  and  short  subjects  useful 
in  makeup,  of  course,  but  also  valuable 
in  creation  of  regular  features.  Your  let¬ 
terhead  brings  sample.  This  is  our  21st 
year.  Robbins  &  Associates,  P.  0.  Box 
780,  Seattle,  Wash.  98111. 

TELEVISION 

MINI  REVIEWS  of  Home  Box  Office 
Movies.  Add  them  to  your  TV  section. 
Camera  ready.  Samples;  Cineman  Syn¬ 
dicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown, 
N.Y.  10940. 

TV  LOGS 

GARDENING 

WEEKLY  TV  LOGS  for  editors.  Includes 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  stations. 
Quality  repros  mailed  10  days  before 
Sunday  starting  date.  9V2  pica  line. 
300-350  col.  inches  per  week.  Story 
lines,  sports.  $45  plus  postage  weekly. 
Call  JUST  US,  (215)  264-7594,  or  write 
JUST  US,  P.  0.  Box  595,  Allentown,  Pa. 
18105. 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 

HUMOR 

TRAVEL 

NEWSBLEAT— Weekly  topical  and  polit¬ 
ical  satire.  Free  Samples.  Jeff  Scharf, 
570  Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
95060. 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #1  Easy 
St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We've  got  a  secret— and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll  never  reveal 
the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want  to  answer  a  Number 
ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put 
your  mind  at  easel 


Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note 
telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to 
reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P 
Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 


IMTORTANT;  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the  same  as 
telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


FELLOWSHIPS  available  in  science  writing 


dents.  Write  William  J.  Cromie,  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  Writing,  618 
N.  Elmwood,  Oak  Park,  III.  60302. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 


(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality;  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 


the  broker  with  instant  buyers 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (8l3)  446-0871 
daytime:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PAID  WEEKLY  in  one  of  best  Midwestern 
suburban  cities.  $75,000  volume.  For  sale 
at  gross  with  29%  down.  All  letters 
answered  that  give  full  financial  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  qualifications.  Box  575,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


98-YEAR-OLD  ZONE  5  WEEKLY  with  com¬ 
plete  plant  in  prime  town  of  32(X).  Gross 
$26O,0(X>— 60  per  cent  from  newspaper, 
40  per  cent  from  printing.  (3ood  net.  Vifell- 
equipped,  impressive  building  on  main 
street.  Opportunity  for  small  chain,  or 
well-rounded  newspaperman  with  sub¬ 
stantial  capital.  Only  replies  from  compe¬ 
tent,  financially-able,  will  be  answered. 
Write  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  RURAL  area  weekly  shopper,  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  expanding.  Local 
newspaper  possibilities.  Box  768,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


4  TIMES  WEEKLY,  North  Texas  Metroplex 

trossing  $150,(X)0.  Competition.  Price 
150,000.  Terms.  51%  or  all  of  stock. 
Building  available.  Rte.  1,  Box  81,  Wills 
Point,  Texas  75169. 


WESTERN,  NON-COMPETITIVE  country 
weekly  with  modern  job  shop.  County  seat. 
Solid  company  with  positive  cash  How. 
Excellent  growth  record.  Chains  preferred. 
$250,000  category.  Box  779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  SUBURBANS,  press,  building. 
Must  sell  immediately  due  to  illness. 
Priced  to  sell.  $l-million.  Low  down  pay¬ 
ment  to  strong  buyer.  Competitive  market. 
Box  793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  STOCK  UNOPPOSED:  Weekly  on 
Texas  Coast.  Town  14,000.  Competition 
nearby.  Gross  $55,OO0.  Price  $90,(X)0. 
Terms.  Rte.  1,  Box  81,  Wills  Point,  Texas, 
75169. 


COLORADO  COUNTY  WEEKLY  in  state’s 
second  largest  ski  complex;  3100  paid, 
plus  free  seasonal  tourist  guide.  Projected 
1977  gross  in  excess  of  $150M.  No  print¬ 
ing.  Excellent  second  property  in  year- 
round  vacation  area  for  successful 
operator.  Cash  requirements  high.  Reply 
with  professional,  financial  and  business 
background.  Box  780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WANTED— Southern  weekly  or  small  daily 
with  printing  facilities  (preferably  in  the 
Carolines  or  Georgia)  by  young,  aggressive 
newspaperman  seeking  to  purchase  or  in¬ 
vest  in  company  he  can  grow  with.  Box 
759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED: 

SHOPPERS 

Anywhere.  Terms.  Fast  Decisions. 

Intersouth  Inc. 

6666  Powers  Ferry  Rd.,  Suite  340 
Atlanta,  Ga.  36339 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Rmyabl*  nritfi  on/tr) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(RenWttance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

A-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line — $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Availabie  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIUE 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  8t  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AUCTIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AUCTIONS 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

Secured  Party  Sale  Under  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code— Secured  Party  in  Possession 
— Re:  Roskin  Photo  Offset  Co.,  Inc. 

To  be  held  on:  Thursday,  May  19, 1977 — 11  A.M. 
At:  147  West  15th  St.,  New  York  City 
(In  Midtown  Manhattan  within  minutes  of 
Penn  Railroad  Station  and  Times  Square) 

1— WOOD“Colormaster",  6-UNIT  PERFECTOR  PUB¬ 
LICATION/COMMERCIAL  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  with 
22W  cut-off  and  36"  web  width.  Press  is  equipped 
with  the  “UB-30”  high  speed  folder  to  handle  24k 
page  standard  or  48-page  tabloid  at  speeds  to  25,000 
copies  per  hour.  Press  features  built-in  reels  and  Vn 
page  folder.  Press  was  purchased  new  only  4V2  years 
ago  and  has  been  operated  on  a  single-shift  basis. 
Press  is  in  exceptionally  fine  condition  and  may  be 
tested  and  inspected  under  power. 

1— COUNT-O-VEYOR  Automatic  Counter/Stacker. 
I— MERGENTHALER  4-COLOR.  26%"  x  40Vr"  OFF¬ 
SET  PRESS. 

Plant  also  contains  a  complete  CAMERA  &  PLATE¬ 
MAKING  DEPT,  plus  usual  misc.  plant  equipment. 
For  free  descriptive  circular  &  further  details  con¬ 
tact  the  auctioneers. 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

Ben  Altman  and  Howard  Diamond 

"America’s  Leading  Auctioneers  of  Printing  & 

Allied  Industry  Plants  Exclusively" 

277  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
(212)  964-2350 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


.Weeks 


.Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBIISHER  •  BSD  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90M1 


VISUAL  GRAPHICS  POS  1— Model  6000 
with  backlight.  1  step  pos/neg  print  and 
film.  Self  contained  2  speed  processor, 
motorized  focusing.  16x20”  copyboard, 
11x17"  maximum  image.  Recent,  slight 
use.  Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  2  head  before 
opener— can  be  used  3  into  1  or  3  into  2. 
Ideal  for  inserting  into  large  black  and 
white.  Gear  box  driven — very  fast  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Contact  The  Post- 
Tribune,  Gary,  Ind.,  Bill  Reberg,  (219) 
886-5033. 


FOR  SALE— Stepper  PM  5,  Va  Folder,  wrap 
and  tie  5000/hour  and  card  inserter.  Price 
negotiable.  Call  or  write  Martin  Umansky, 
P.  0.  Box  10,  Wichita,  Kans.  67201.  (316) 
943-4221. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

I  BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P,and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 
BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAILROOM 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MAILING  MACHINE  Friedan  (Singer) 
Model  9020.  l-lVz  years  old.  Good  working 
condition.  Paid  $318.  Must  pick  up  from 
Manhattan.  (212)  533-4700.  Mrs.  Rogers, 
Intenriew  Enterprises  Inc.,  860  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  Ferag  Stackers,  two 
mechanical,  one  hydraulic.  Accurate 
count,  perfect  jog.  Like  new,  used  only  one 
year. 

Mattia  Press  Inc. 

(201)  759-0600 
Ask  for  Leo  Mattia. 


STA-HI/BONNIER  METRO  STACK/ 
MASTER  COUNTER  STACKER— Milgo 
counter  (extra  counter  included),  spare 
parts,  one  set  of  nine  baskets  (14”)  and 
one  set  of  six  baskets  (20”).  Push-button 
control  panels  for  operation  from  either 
side  and  alternate  right  and/or  left  out- 
feed  for  bundles.  Squeeze  roller  assembly. 
208-230  volts— 3  phase. 

Please  contact  W.  F.  Sykes  or  Steve  Hol¬ 
brook,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  P.O. 
Drawer  NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93102. 
(805)  966-3911. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS! 

This  ad  (4  lines  long  when  it  originally 
appeared),  ran  1  time,  brought  37  pro¬ 
spective  buyers,  and  came  to  a  total 
cost  of  $11.05.  Think  of  the  profit! 
AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY— Absentee 
owner,  offset,  ideal  man/wife  or 
news/ad  team.  Low  down  payment, 
terms  if  qualified.  Box  XXX.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1977 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


SPEEDOMAT  SYSTEM  LoGe  film  process¬ 
or.  VandercooK  PosiProqfer.  Buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  swapping.  A.  Curtis,  816  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 
(202)  628-5696. 


STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROOF  PRESSES  •  LINOTYPE 
33  &  36  RANGEMASTERS  • 
LINOTYPE  COMET  TTS  & 
COMPUGRAPHIC  TAPE  UNIT  • 
COMPLETE  STEREO  TYPE 
PLANT  •  TO  BE  SOLD  AT 

AUCTION 

THURS.*MAY12*2P.M 
on  premises  st 
LAFAYETTE 
DAILY  ADVERTISER 
(REAR)  229  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Lafayette,  Louisiana 

COMPOSING  ROOM;  36  &  33 
Linotype  Rangemasters  •  (2) 
Ludlows  •  (6)  Ludlow  cabinets 

•  Large  selection  Ludlow  fonts 

•  Hamilton  saws,  G140,  G100, 
G44B  •  Elrod  Strip  casters  • 
Morrison  SS  slug  strippers  • 
Hamilton  and  Foster  Galley 
cabinets  and  make-up  tables  • 
Hamilton  electric  plate  cabinet 

•  steel  turtles  w/chases  •  etc. 
TTS;  (6)  Linotype  Comet  and 
mdl.  5  tape  controlled  •  Compu- 
graphic  “Justatape  Jr."  •  C-G 
Autotape  tape  punches*  PROOF 
PRESSES;  Vandercook  mdl.  3  • 
Wesel  EPP4  •  Goss  55W  • 
STEREOTYPE;  Wood  Pony  auto 
plate  •  Sta-Hi  mat  formers  • 
Sta-Hi  MR-8  router  •  Hammond 
“Easy  Kaster"  •  Nolan  Stereo 
saw  •  Stahl  rotary  shaver  •  etc. 

•  PLATE  MAKING;  NuArc  34” 
X  46"  vacuum  frame  •  Master 
DMA48  etcher  •  Master  Line 
whirler  •  Pexto  36"  foot  shear 
Advertiser  converting  to  offset 

For  Free  Illustrated  Brochure 
contact 

RALPH  ROSEN  ASSOC. 

923  Davis  Bldg..  Dallas.  Tx.  75202 
214/747-5173 
in  association  with 

LAWRENCE  B.  SANDOZ 

137  W.  Landry.  Opelousas.  La. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen.  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  REdondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


TO  ALL  USERS  OF  NARROW  WIDTH 
ROLLS  OF  NEWSPRINT— If  you  use  rolls 
15V2”  in  width  or  less.  I  can  offer  you  large 
savings  on  all  sizes  between  10"  and  ISVa". 
Side  trim,  perfect  mill  tonnage.  30  lb., 
Canadian  newsprint.  250,(X)0  lbs.  avail¬ 
able  per  month  on  a  continual  basis.  Con¬ 
tact  Sam  Marks,  (212)  966-0100. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


HARR  IS  2200  SYSTEM ;  1  control  unit  with 
TCU  expansion,  expanded  storage  to  40 
fonts,  2  terminal  control  channels,  2  8K 
layout  terminals,  2  75  foot  console  cables, 
2  50  foot  punch  cables  and  1  spare  parts 
kit  #-1013.  Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  Comp/Set  510  Di¬ 
rect-Entry  Phototypesetter  with  6  type 
discs — SVz  pt. — 74  pt.— New  1976.  Call 
Eric  Glass.  (301)  756-6671. 


COMPUGRAPHIC-COMPUTAPE  II.  High 
Speed  Matter  Machine  fits  well  in  small 
operation.  Large  selection  of  type.  Price 
negotiable.  Call  or  write  Martin  LImansky, 
P.  0.  Box  10,  Wichita,  Kans.  67201.  (316) 
943-4221. 


KEYBOARD  CLEARANCE 

Varisystem  3104 — $2500 
AKI  AutoComp,  CIM-80— $1200 
Fairchild  "Greenie"— $500 
Intermec  (dual  image)--$300 
Electroset  model  435 
(with  memory)— $1500 
SfanCom 
(603)  893-4361 


COMPUWRITER  II.  Serial  223.  Spare 
parts.  Excellent  condition.  Used  very  little. 
$4500  FOB  Chapel  Hill  N.C.  Contact  How¬ 
ard  Barrow,  (919)  967-7045. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  in  good  condition. 
Reproducer  needs  cleaning.  Make  offer. 
(919)  549-8200  or  North  Carolina  Leader, 
Box  12163,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
27709. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters- $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


PHOTON  713-20  and  713-5  plus  two 
KeyComp  10  keyboards  and  three  Friedan 
8202s.  Call  or  write:  Gordon  Bell,  The 
Gardner  News,  Gardner,  Mass.  (617)  632- 
8000. 


COMPUWRITER  I  $3800.  Mag  set  $1600. 
7200  Headliner  $2500.  2%1  with  fonts 
$1800.  Giudice,  5015.  Westwood.  Penn- 
sauken,  N.J.  08109.  (609)  234-8275. 


PRESSES 


DAILY  KING  PRESS— 6  unit  stacked  rotary 
offset  with  a  balloon  folder.  Call  for  ap¬ 
pointment.  (201)  671-5304. 


GOSS  UNITUBE.  12  units,  5  color  decks,  2 
folders.  Equipped  with  Beach  saddles  for 
NAPP  plate  system.  Complete  NAPP  plate 
equipment  included.  Excellent  condition, 
available  early  1978.  Contact  Orren  Rob¬ 
bins,  Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
02601.  Ph:  (617)  775-1200. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Communitv  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-22,  6  units.  1969 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V2" 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLfCATiONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  6-unit.  SC  folder,  new 
1970.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


HARRIS  V-15A  WEB  OFFSET,  5  units  with 
V-15A  Folder  and  Accumeter  Paster.  Con¬ 
sider  offer  on  all  or  part.  Dick  Conlon, 
(713)  623-0060. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30,  1977 


COTTRELL  JF-l  FOLDER.  New  1967,  good 
condition.  Phone  (713)  452-4761,  contact 
Don  Hedges. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


BUILT  IN  1965,  cleaned,  painted,  pol¬ 
ished,  refurbished  GOSS  SUBURBAN  with 
Urbanite  folder  including  Vt  fold,  36 
web,  22%"  cutoff,  2  standard  floor  units,  4 
Signature  units  (2  stacked),  two  4  position 
roll  stands,  two  50hp  drives  and  assort¬ 
ment  of  new  parts  (about  $15,000  worth). 
Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all,  or  any 
part. 

Built  in  1954,  HANTSCHO  Commercial 
Printing  Press,  36"  web,  22%"  cutoff.  2 
folding  machines,  Vk  and  Vz  standard  fold¬ 
er,  heavy  duty  folder  with  double  parallel 
Vt  and  Vz  (air  former),  5  perfecting  printing 
units,  1  double  roll  stand  and  PIV  driven 
infeed  rollers,  1  Hantscho  36x22%" double 
imprinter,  1  WPE  Otepka  2  pass  dryer,  1 
WPE  Otepka  2  pass  chill  roll  stand,  1  Reli¬ 
ance  variable  speed  50hp  drive,  1  Durham 
Bush  refrigeration  system  for  chill  rolls, 
one  5hp  low  pressure  air  blower  for  folder 
formers.  Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all 
or  part. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 

EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

(201)  438-3744 


CUTLER/HAMMER  dual  control  panels 
paralleled  and  synchronized,  Tuboards, 
consisting  two  Reliance  T-motors,  frame 
505-AM,  75-lOOhp,  IDU  302671-711, 
RPM-1 150-1750,  257-343  amperage. 
Equipment  properly  removed,  tagged, 
packed  for  common  carrier  immediate 
shipment  FOB  Idaho  Falls. 
ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT;  Goss  Unitube, 
Universal  folder  and  balloon  former 
press  UT-823.  Ready  for  shipment. 

Contact 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER 
MECHANICAL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  5258, 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


COTTRELL  1650  OFFSET 

Double  width,  semi-cylindrical  press, 
complete  with  4  units,  2: 1  folder  with  dou¬ 
ble  delivery,  2  double  continuous  roll 
stands  and  all  standing  accessories.  This 
press  has  had  less  than  1  year's  produc¬ 
tion  and  can  be  seen  under  power.  (Contact 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt 
Chicago,  III.  60612 

(312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


FOR  SALE— 2  PRESS  LINES 
1st  Press,  7  Community  press  units  with  2 
folders;  1-SC  folder  with  upper  former, 
double  parallel,  double  under  fold  lead 
rollers;  1-standard  Community  folder;  this 
press  lihe  has  5' clutches  and  transfer 
switches  for  various  press  arrangements. 
Plate  bender  and  direct  print  brackets. 
2nd  Press,  4  Suburban  press  units  with 
Suburban  folder  and  2  &)mmunity  on  the 
nose  of  the  folder.  Folder  has  under  folder 
lead  rollers.  Plate  bender  and  direct  print 
brackets. 

Various  extra  press  parts  and  roll  shafts. 
Both  press  lines  can  be  seen  running  in 
their  normal  5-day  production.  Reply  to 
Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  UNIT  with  Com¬ 
munity  folder.  Phone  Mr.  Thoen;  (509) 
326-2234. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  259 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


V4  FOLDER  FOR  GOSS  URBANITE,  pre 
1(X)0  series.  Contact  Paul  J.  Massey,  Tran¬ 
script  Newspapers  Inc.,  420  Washington 
St.,  Dedham,  Mass.  02026.  (617)  329- 
5000. 


SHERIDAN  24P  OR  48P 
INSERTER. 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MUELLER  227  INSE^ER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 

INSERTER,  top  shape,  must  see  running. 
Send  literature,  price.  Yukon  News,  211 
Wood,  Whitehorse,  Yukon,  Canada  YIA 
2E4. 

WANTED;  Used  Compugraphic  2961  high 
speed  from  private  owner.  Wayne 
Townsend,  P.O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
35401. 

APS-4  WITH  REVERSE  LEADING. 

GOOD  CONDITION. 

GEORGE  HAUER,  (513)  721-2700. 

SIGNODE  MLl  or  ML2  Plastic  Strapper. 
Eric  Seacrest,  Box  1228,  North  Platte, 
Neb.  69101.  (308)  532-6783. 


WANTED 

USED 

MICROFILM 

MACHINE 

Dry  Reader/Printer 
SIMILAR  TO: 

3M  —  201  or  200 

Equivalent 

Contact  V.  DiTomasso: 
964-9400 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
ART  SERVICES _ 

CARTOONS,  feature  illustrations  to  order, 
rapid  delivery  anywhere  U.S.;  28  years 
daily  and  syndicate  experience;  samples. 
Box  149,  Worthington,  Ohio  43085. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  tor  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  BERKLEY/Small, 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  BOOSTER.  Take  advantage 
of  your  readers'  interest  in  their  roots  by 
offering  family  tree  charts.  Rates:  $1.98 
for  one;  $1800  for  thousand.  Useful  Gifts 
and  Books  (llA),  1540  Broadway,  Suite 
303,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


MADELINE  E.  UNGER  LTD.  is  a  per¬ 
sonalized  literary  and  PR  firm  offering 
promotion  as  well  as  publisher  representa¬ 
tion  to  authors.  For  reading  and  critique 
service,  collaboration  and  editing,  call  or 
write:  36  W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10018.  (212)  869-3483. 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  temporary, 
1977-78  academic  year,  $13,500.  PhD 
preferred  or  ABD;  newspaper  experience 
essential:  ability  to  teach  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  required:  magazine  or 
editing  desirable:  possible  lecture.  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Prof.  George  Hage,  Search 
Committee  Chairperson,  Murphy  Hall,  206 
Church  St.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55455.  May  10  deadline  for  applications. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TULSA  COLLEGE  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  seeks  an  individual  to  fill  the 
position  of  Chairperson  of  the  Faculty  of 
Communication,  effective  September  1, 
1977.  or  when  a  suitable  candidate  is  cho¬ 
sen.  Communication  has  programs  in 
Advertising/PR,  Communication  Studies, 
Mass  Media  News,  Speech  and  Telecom¬ 
munication.  Person  must  be  a  publishing 
scholar  with  a  PhD,  have  significant  teach¬ 
ing  and  some  administrative  experience. 
Salary  and  rank  open.  Send  resume  to; 
Chairperson,  600  S.  College,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74104.  The  University  of  Tulsa  has  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
program  for  students  and  employees. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY  POSITION 

A  faculty  position  in  the  advertising  sequ¬ 
ence  of  the  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Brigham  young  University  is  open 
for  Fall  semester.  This  particular  spot  will 
involve  teaching  and  supervision  or  adver¬ 
tising  sales  at  the  Daily  Universe,  the 
laboratory  newspaper  of  the  department. 
Requirements  for  the  position  include  at 
least  two  years  experience  in  newspaper 
sales  management  and  a  Masters  Degree. 
Contact;  M.  Dallas  Burnett,  PhD,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions.  Brigham  Young  University  is  an  Af¬ 
firmative  Action, 'Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


ASSISTANT  PROJECT  DIRECTOR  (Pro¬ 
gram  Coordinator)  for  Courses  by  News¬ 
paper  Project,  a  non-traditional  national 
educational  program,  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Diego.  Full-time  effective 
September  1.  1977  through  August  31. 
1978  (further  employment  subject  to  av¬ 
ailability  of  funds).  Candidates  must  have 
administrative  experience  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  good  understanding  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  Teaching  background 
and  the  PhD  degree  in  the  humanities 
highly  recommended.  Some  travel  is  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  range  $18,500-$20,500  de¬ 
pendent  on  job  experience  and  academic 
qualifications.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  by  May  16,  1977  to; 

Personnel  Office  (E) 

University  Extension  Q-014 
University  of  California.  San  Diego 
La  Jolla.  California  92093 
The  University  of  California,  San  Diego,  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 


JOURNALISM  Instructor  or  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor.  Fall,  1977.  Masters  minimal;  print 
media  and  teaching  experience.  To  teach 
news  writing,  mass  media  and  writing. 
Starting  salary  $11,000-$12,000.  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  by  May 
31.  1977,  to  C.  R.  Lyle,  Keene  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Keene,  N.H.  03431.  Affirmative 
Action'Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 

All  Fees  Paid 

PRESSROOM  SUPT.  To  $25,000 

Large  East  Coast  metro  daily.  Report  to 
production  manager,  supervise  crew  of 
150  in  pressroom  and  stereo  operations. 
Prior  production  management  experience 
in  unionized  environment. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

30,000  cold  type  daily,  non-union.  South¬ 
east.  Report  to  publisher,  supervise  60. 
Must  have  indepth  knowledge  in  data 
processing  and  production  systems. 

ASST.  PRODUCTION  MGR.  To  $24,000 
40,000  Midwestern  daily.  Must  have  prior 
experience  in  cold  type/offset.  Exposure 
and  experience  with  commercial  printing 
desirable.  Must  be  strong  manager; 
background  in  electronic  production  sys¬ 
tems  highly  desirable. 

PRESS  FOREMAN  To  $17,000 

Experience  on  Goss  Community  press  re¬ 
quired.  Located  Southeastern  U.S.:  com¬ 
pany  does  commercial  job  shop  work:  pre¬ 
prints,  inserts,  etc.  Report  to  production 
manager,  supervise  7. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $30,000 

Corporate  headquarters,  large  newspaper 
chain.  East.  Serve  as  internal  consultant 
in  commercial  and  business  areas. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $18,000 
Medium  sized  property.  Eastern  U.S.  Part 
of  progressive  newspaper  chain.  Report 
to  controller  of  1(X),000  daily.  Experience 
with  DEC  computers  desirable. 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN;  To  $18,000 
Medium  sized  daily.  Eastern  U.S.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Photon  and  DEC  equipment  re¬ 
quired.  Non-union  operation. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  To  $20,000 

70,000  Southeastern  daily.  Report  to  ad 
director,  supervise  a  staff  of  20  in  non¬ 
union  operation.  Must  be  strong  manager 
and  motivator,  with  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  in  classified  advertising. 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 

Medium  sized  property.  Southeastern  U.S. 
Report  to  publisher,  supervise  staff  of  25. 
Prior  experience  in  competitive  market. 
ASST.  RETAIL  AD  MGR.  To  $18,000 

40,000  Northeastern  daily.  Must  have  prior 
management  experience  with  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  salesmen.  Must  have  good  growth 
potential  beyond  this  position  and  be  adept 
at  making  presentations  to  major  accounts. 
ASST.  AD  DIRECTOR  To  $17,000 

35,000  Southwestern  daily.  Will  be  backup 
man  to  ad  director.  Must  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  retail  sales. 

CIRC.  OPERATIONS  MGR.  To  $28,000 

Large  metro  daily.  Eastern  U.S.  Respon¬ 

sible  for  mailroom,  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Must  be  strong  supervisor  with 
management  experience  in  union  situa¬ 
tion.  Must  have  good  background  in  so¬ 
phisticated  mailroom  systems  and  expo¬ 
sure  to  data  processing. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
30,000  Midwestern  daily.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager:  supervise  8  district  manag¬ 
ers  with  majority  of  delivery  by  carrier 
boys.  Exposure  to  Little  Merchant  Plan 
highly  desirable. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $18,000 
30,(K)0  Midwestern  daily.  Must  be  strong 
on  promotion  and  implementation.  Coor¬ 
dinate  efforts  of  district  counsellors,  zone 
managers  and  2  assistants. 

CIRC.  MANAGEMENT  To  $15,000 

Small  Midwestern  daily.  Report  to  general 
manager:  strong  background  in  carrier  re¬ 
cruitment  arxd  circulation  promotion. 
CREATIVE  SERVICES  MGR.  To  $22,000 
Large  Southeastern  metro  daily.  Should 
have  strong  copywrite  background:  agency 
experience  a  plus.  Will  be  heavily  Involved 
in  advertising  presentations  to  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Supervise  staff  of  5  and  function 
as  liaison  with  outside  ad  agency. 

For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 

Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  for  group  of 
Florida  suburban  papers.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive.  Only  the  strong  survive.  Box  723, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$2,000,000  REVENUE  CABLE  TV  system 
needs  experienced,  innovative  journalist 
to  manage  news  team,  extensive  video  re¬ 
cording  and  playback  operations,  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Now  producing  daily 
local/world  news  hour,  election  coverage, 
TV  magazine  show,  other  specials.  Moving 
into  fiber  optics  and  Pay-TV. 

Journalism  degree,  electronics  knowledge, 
five  years  management  experience  or  MBA 
desired.  $15K-$20K  base  salary,  override, 
stock,  benefits.  U.S.  Pacific  island  loca¬ 
tion. 

Reply  to  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS— Newspaper  group 
seeks  experienced  labor  relations  person 
to  counsel  member  newspapers.  Long  es¬ 
tablished  company  with  challenging  as¬ 
signments.  Congenial  colleagues  and  at¬ 
tractive  salary  and  benefits.  Answer  with 
resume  to  Etox  757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  “take  charge"  person 
to  supervise  all  outside  advertising  sales 
(classified  and  retail).  This  person  will  help 
complete  salesmanagement  programs,  re¬ 
fine  our  salesmanagement  blue  print,  up¬ 
date  market  potential  figures,  help  de¬ 
velop  higher  productivity  level  in  the  field 
and  most  important  continue  ongoing  in 
field  and  in  office  sales  training  of  an  al¬ 
ready  professional  sales  staff.  (We  place  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  daily  sales  training.)  We 
want  a  salesmanager  who  isn’t  afraid  to 
make  calls  with  salesmen  and  help  them 
improve  their  skills. 

If  you're  this  person  and  you're  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  show  your  stuff.  If  you 
want  to  work  in  one  of  Harte-Hanks  pre¬ 
mium  markets.  If  TOTAL  compensation 
POTENTIAL  in  excess  of  $20-22,000  ap¬ 
peals  to  you.  Write  me  and  tell  me  about 
yourself  (include  a  resume).  Jim  Schmitt, 
c/o  Journal  News,  Court  and  Journal 
Square,  Hamilton,  Ohio  45012. 


PUBLISHER 

Area  6  daily,  6K  circulation.  Our  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  background  in  general 
management  in  the  suburban  market, 
familiar  with  all  departments.  An  originator 
of  ideas,  cost  effective,  with  strong  ability 
in  leadership  and  motivation  of  staff.  (Our 
people  are  most  vital  asset.)  Community 
involvement  and  leadership  also  a  must. 
Familiar  with  marketing  in  Area  6.  This  is  a 
key  position  with  a  growing  company  in  the 
newspaper  and  broadcast  business  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Sunbelt.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  history  to  Box  760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  AM  LOOKING  for  an  individual  who  com¬ 
bines  character  and  leadership  with  an 
understanding  of  the  business  side  of  run¬ 
ning  a  newspaper.  This  person  will  become 
publisher  of  a  rural  Zone  5  6-day  county 
seat  daily  with  profit  responsibility  for  the 
news,  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper.  Box  799,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTISTS 


MEDIUM  SIZED  ZONE  2  newspaper  group 
(morning,  evening  and  Sunday)  seek  a  pro¬ 
fessional  with  experience  in  print  media  to 
take  charge  of  our  art  department.  Job  in¬ 
volves  illustrations,  graphics,  layouts  and 
cartooning.  Director  will  contribute  what 
he/she  can  and  draw  the  rest  from  the 
staff.  Excellent  working  environment  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  to  Box 
755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR:  We  have  an  opening  in 
our  art  department  for  an  experienced  Art 
Director.  Must  be  strong  on  advertising 
layouts,  and  good  at  working  with  people. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  work  for 
a  dependable,  established  company. 
OUTSTANDING  FRINGE  BENEFITS.  If  you 
are  qualified  and  want  an  interesting  job, 
send  full  resume.  Please,  no  phone  calls. 
The  Standard-Times,  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  555  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  02740.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 
About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ENERGETIC  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for 
medium  tri-weekly.  Newly-developed  home 
delivery.  Great  potential  with  future.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  No.  2  person  to  move 
up.  Immediate  opening.  Contact  Publish¬ 
er,  Gazette-Leader,  1212  Atlantic  Ave., 
Wildwood,  N.J.  08260. 


WANTED:  Experienced  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  Zone  8.  Salary  and  commission  to 
be  discussed.  4000  daily.  Box  639,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  for  far- 
north  medium-sized  afternoon  6-day  pub¬ 
lication.  ABC  17,500  in  growing  area.  Need 
person  strong  and  familiar  with  little  mer¬ 
chant  plan,  sales  promotion,  ABC  record 
keeping,  departmental  budgeting  and  or¬ 
ganization.  Liberal  fringe  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  company  stock  pur¬ 
chase  in  addition  to  Employee  Stock  (Own¬ 
ership  Plan.  Box  644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  at 
23,(X>0  PM  daily.  Experienced  circulator  to 
manage  distribution  and  personnel.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  grow  with  successful 
organization.  Contact  Pat  Nemeth,  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  Galesburg  Register-Mail, 
140  South  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 
61401.  (309)  343-7181. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MANAGER 
for  8000  daily  and  14,000  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  the  heart  of  northern 
Michigan's  recreational  and  expanding  in¬ 
dustrial  area.  The  challenge  and  rewards 
are  here  for  an  aggressive,  sales-oriented 
working  manager  able  to  develop  the  total 
market  coverage  system  of  our  highly  re¬ 
spected  newspapers  to  better  serve  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers.  You  and  your 
family  will  enjoy  quality  living  with  good 
compensation  including  bonus  and  full 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  career 
goafs  to  Tom  Huckle,  Publisher,  Cadillac 
Evening  News,  Cadillac,  Mich.  49601. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  growing 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  pleasant  living 
Zone  2  city.  Experienced  in  motor  route 
operations,  strong  on  recruitment,  promo¬ 
tion  and  collections.  Full  benefits.  Group 
ownership  affords  further  advancement 
opportunities.  Send  full  resume  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Long  established,  suburban  California 
daily  with  additional  180,(X)0  weekly  dis¬ 
tribution  needs  a  strong,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  manager.  Don’t 
phone.  Send  resume  to  Deane  Funk.  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook  P.O.  Box  590,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90406. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeking  chal¬ 
lenge  of  modernizing  distribution  system 
of  growing  Chicago  suburban  weekly 
group.  Must  be  skilled  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  We're  seeking  a  shirt-sleeve  man¬ 
ager  interested  in  career  future.  Excellent 
fringes,  profit  sharing.  Write  fully  first  let¬ 
ter.  W.H.  Schroeder,  Lakeland  Publishing, 
P.O.  Box  268,  Grayslake,  III.  60030. 


UNLIMITED  CAREER  growth  potential 
with  medium-size  progressive  daily  news¬ 
paper  group  for  aggressive  circulator  with 
a  track  record  of  circulation  growth 
through  carrier  sales  promotion  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  situation.  Immediate 
opening  is  the  No.  2  position  in  a  Zone  5 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Candidates 
must  have  the  ability  to  teach  and  lead 
others  in  addition  to  personal  know-how. 
The  challenge  will  be  to  put  together  and 
implement  an  effective  carrier  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  Salary  plus  incentive  bonus  and  good 
company  benefit  package.  Send  complete 
resume;  include  salary  requirements  to 
Box  767.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

AiJdress  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  850  Third  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope.  Never  submit 
complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specifi¬ 
cally  called  for. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
District  sales  supervisor  to  organize  and 
motivate  carriers  and  part-time  coun¬ 
selors.  This  exceptional  opportunity  for 
monetary  incentive  and  career  advance¬ 
ment  requires  an  experienced,  aggressive 
self-starter  who  responds  to  management 
by  results.  You  must  have  a  record  of  con¬ 
sistent  accomplishments  of  objectives  in 
circulation  growth,  collections  and  service, 
and  be  able  to  plan,  organize  and  set 
priorities  without  over-the-shoulder  super¬ 
vision.  Excellent  location  convenient  to 
beaches  and  mountains.  You  can  live  in 
the  city  or  in  the  countryside  near  shop¬ 
ping  malls  and  excellent  small  schools. 
Zone  2.  Box  786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
A  unique  career  advancement  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  circulation  director 
with  a  proven  success  record  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  environment.  Medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5  is  looking  for  a 
circulation  director  with  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  circulation 
who  can  put  together  and  lead  an  a^res- 
sive  sales  and  service  team.  Candidates 
must  presently  hold  the  No.  1  job  in  a  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Top  pay  and  benefit 
package.  Paper  is  member  of  progressive 
group.  Send  complete  resume  includine 
salaiy  requirements  to  Box  766,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  AND 
SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Outstanding  opportunity  with  The  Kansas 
City  Star  Circulation  Department  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative.  Position  is  in-the- 
'  field  liaison  maintaining  day-to-day  con¬ 
tact  with  independent  adult  contract  car¬ 
riers  and  Star  subscribers  in  5-county  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Position  requires  sales  and 
public  relations  abilities.  Previous  circula¬ 
tion  experience  desired.  Must  possess  ma¬ 
ture  judgment  and  even  temperament.  Fu¬ 
ture  unlimited  for  individual  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  energies  to  do  more  than  adequate 
job.  Salary  $800  to  $1000  per  month  de¬ 
pendent  upon  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Liberal  car  allowance  and  good 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  Personnel  Office,  215  E. 
18th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  or  phone 
(816)  221-0500. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  person 
to  direct  tele^one  sales  for  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  a  competitive  market 
(150,000-h  circulation  in  Zone  5).  Staff  of 
20  plus  supportive  personnel.  Must  be 
able  to  organize,  train,  motivate, create 
and  implement  new  sales  ideas.  Must  be 
able  to  meet  and  handle  daily  telephone 
sales  challenges.  Telephone  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience  necessary.  Top  salary 
pTus  bonuses  for  the  right  person.  Full 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We  are  one  of  America's  finest  7-day  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  located  in  a  dynamic 
market  on  Florida's  West  Coast.  We  are 
looking  for  a  top-notch  sales  oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  with  our  highly  professional 
sales  staff.  Must  be  able  to  motivate 
people. 

The  challenges,  additional  responsibilities 
and  growth  potential  are  excellent,  along 
with  comprehensive  medical  and  life  in¬ 
surance  coverage  and  retirement  plan.  If 
you  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
realistic  goals,  send  resume  to  Rosita 
Peterson,  Tamba  Tribune-Times,  P.  0.  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Ra.  33601. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  medium- 
size  Zone  5  daily.  Sell  and  supervise 
6-person  department.  Send  resume  to  in¬ 
itiate  interview.  Write  Box  785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  weekly  newspaper  and 
shopper  group  seeks  assistant  classified 
ad  manager  as  phone  room  supervisor.  Al¬ 
ready  bluest  in  our  market  and  growing 
fast.  Excellent  future.  Resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  796,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING — Amressive  sales¬ 
person,  promotion-orientedT  for  daily  and 
weekly  shopper  located  Area  9.  Flease 
send  resume  to  General  Manager,  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  P.  0.  Box  578,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Wash.  98273  or  phone  (206)  424-3251. 


LEADING  AWARD-WINNING  California 
daily  seeks  experienced,  innovative  Ad 
Executive  for  major  ad  role.  Sena  data  and 
references  to  Publisher,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.O.  ^x  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
94596. 


AMBITIOUS  AD  MANAGER  to  be  general 
manager/ad  manager  of  growing  group 
California  weeklies.  Write  Publisher,  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times,  P.  0.  Box  5166,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  94596. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  one  of  Ohio's  most  prestigious  com¬ 
munities.  Two  weekly  papers,  one  with  two 
editions  and  the  other  a  45-year-old,  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  publication. 

We  are  interested  in  someone  with  a  solid 
background  in  weekly  newwaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  direction.  Will  be  a  working 
ad  manager  in  charge  of  two  other  display 
salespersons  and  also  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  classified  sales  depart¬ 
ment. 

Our  expanding  company  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  growth  and  earning 
potential  for  the  right  person.  Salary  open. 
Excellent  benefit  program. 

WRITE  ONLY  TO: 

TRI-VILLAGE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Thomas  M.  Forsythe 
1302  Grandview  Ave. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43212 


FLORIDA  opportunity  for  able,  eimeri- 
enced  retail  advertising  salesperson.  Grow¬ 
ing  competitive  market  offers  challenge 
and  opportunity  with  major  metro  paper. 
Three  years  experience  minimum.  College 
background  preferred.  Good  salary,  com¬ 
mission  for  outstanding  results  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Tell  us  what  you  have  done 
and  will  do  for  us  in  letter  to  Box  655, 
Editor  &  FHiblisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  to  join 
growth-oriented  newspaper  group  offering 
excellent  starting  salary,  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
E.  K.  Shaw,  General  Manager,  B.F.  Shaw 
Printing  Co.,  113  Peoria  Ave.,  Dixon,  III. 
61021. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  20,000  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  5.  S.ond  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence.  Write  Box  789,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


6%  COMMISSION  ON 
ALL  DOLLARS  YOU  SELL 

We  want  STARS,  and  as  you  can  see,  we're 
willing  to  pay  top  dollar.  We  want  the 
STARS  to  join  a  staff  of  professionals  at  a 
newly  acquired,  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Highly  developed  resort  town,  vir- 

fin  territory  for  newspaper  SALESpeople. 

TARS,  send  us  your  track  record,  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  hard-hitting  cover  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  kept  in  strictest  confidence.  Reply  to 
Box  787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  TEXAS  DAILY  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced  retail  ad  salesperson.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resume  to  Box 
788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  central  Ari- 
zona  daily-weekly  group.  Should  be  strong 
in  retail.  Top  salary,  benefits.  Write  Oon 
Kramer,  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.  0.  Box 
369,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 

ADVERTISING  PRO  to  assume  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  suburban  Zone  3  weekly 
group.  Challenging  situation  with  authen¬ 
tic  growth  potential.  Send  resume,  sa\aiy 
requirements  and  references  to  Box  75b, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  If  you're  ready  for 
newspaper  management,  let's  talk. 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for 
24,000  daily.  We  are  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  person  with  strong  marketing  know¬ 
ledge  and  sales  experience.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits,  salary  and  commission.  Please  send 
resume  to^rsonnel  Department,  Globe- 
Gazette,  Box  271,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
50401. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


TWO  POSITIONS  open  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,  one  local,  one  regional. 
Send  resume  to  Idahonian,  Moscow,  Idaho 
83843. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  enthusiastic  ad 
director.  Challenging  position  at  a  growing 
(^lifornia  suburban  daily.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  715,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  needed  to 
run  universal  desk  of  50,0(X)  Great  Lakes 
area  7-day  daily.  Full  responsibility  for 
product.  Salary  in  $20,(XX)  range,  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Box  698,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  NEED  an  all-around  person  to  edit  and 
manage  newsroom  of  a  fast-growing 
weekly.  Must  be  familiar  with  general 
news,  sports,  photography  and  pasteup. 
(615)  528-5405. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  Zone  6  needs  managing 
editor.  Emphasis  on  local  news.  Must  be 
civic-minded  and  experienced  news  per¬ 
son.  Good  salary  and  fringes.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK— Experienced,  able  to  work  any 
shift.  Rod  O'Dell,  The  Daily  Advance, 
bover,  N.J.  07801. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

6-day  PM  in  competitive  Midwest  metro 
market  seeks  news  editor  to  process  copy, 
design  pages,  oversee  news,  sports,  fea¬ 
ture  assignments  and  assume  supervisory 
responsibility.  Position  requires  city  and 
copy  desk  experience  and  initiative  in  de¬ 
veloping  news  coverage.  Good  potential  for 
advancement,  with  salary  in  $19,000 
range.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  733,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DO-IT-YOURSELF?  Leading  regional 
magazine  seeks  writer  with  interest  and 
experience  in  home  maintenance,  wood¬ 
working  and  other  manual  arts  to  be  pro¬ 
jects  editor.  1  to  2  years  writing  experience 
desired.  Experience  in  carpentry,  cabinet 
making  and  basic  shop  skills  a  must.  Pho¬ 
tography  and/or  drafting  helpful.  Box  717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— FEATURES  DESK 
Layout  and  graphic  skills  essential.  Im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  to  join  East  Coast 
newspaper  (AM,  PM  and  Sunday).  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  top  employee  benefits 
in  attractive  geographical  location.  Box 
744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  REPORTERS  on  economic  is¬ 
sues  for  new  national  television  series. 
Minimum  5  years  newspaper  experience 
required.  No  previous  TV  necessary.  Use¬ 
ful  specialties— business,  energy,  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  finance,  social  welfare  is¬ 
sues  like  housing,  education,  health.  Zone 
2.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box  737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  SYSTEMS 
MANAGER 

Zone  4  Metro  daily  seeks  bright  editor  to 
take  over  supervision  of  lOO-terminal 
newsroom  VDT  system,  and  design/ 
planning  for  future  technological  ad¬ 
vancements.  The  person  we  want  already 
has  at  least  one  year's  experience  as  a  sys¬ 
tems  supervisor  and  is  eager  to  take  on 


lamer  responsibilities.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


in  Western  Illinois  county  seat  town  of 
42()0.  VVrite  Allan  A.  Seiler,  The  Pike  Press, 
115  W.  Jefferson,  Pittsfield,  III.  62363. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  year  of  experience  who 
cares  about  spelling:,  punctuation,  tight 
writing.  Lively  Zone  2  AM  offers  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  total  desk  operation.  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Call  or 
write  Virginia  Boyd,  Personnel,  (914)  343- 
2181,  Tlw  Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mul¬ 
berry  St.,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


SMALL  RURAL  WEEKLY  newspaper  needs 
reporter  with  some  layout  and  makeup  ex¬ 
perience.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  also  de¬ 
sired.  Pay  $150-2(10  per  week  depending 
on  skills.  Immediate  availability  necessary. 
Call  or  write  Louis  Chestnut,  Managing 
Editor,  Swanco  Publishing  Co.,  848  7tn 
Ave.  North,  Naples,  Fla.  33940.  Ph:  (813) 
262-7601. 


EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE  writer-editor 
wanted  by  major  Catholic  diocesan  weekly 
newspaper.  Apply  in  writing  only:  Editor, 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  222  N.  17th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 


MANAGING  EDITOR—  SKI  Magazine,  na¬ 
tional  400,000  circulation  monthly,  seeks 
strong,  experienced  administrator  with 
demonstrated  editing,  rewrite,  produc- 
tion-trafficing  skills.  Salary  $14,000- 
$16,000,  depending  on  experience.  Inter¬ 
est  in  skiing  helpful.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dick  Needham,  Editor,  SKI  Maga¬ 
zine,  380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

REF’ORTER — City  hall,  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Experience  of  5  or  more  years  a 
must,  with  emphasis  on  demonstrated  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  work.  Competitive 
salary  with  top  employee  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  location  with  good  schools  and  aver¬ 
age  living  costs.  Box  702,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR— Priority  on 
layout,  editing,  administrative  ability. 
Newspaper  of  45,000,  PM  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Attractive  city.  Busy,  chal- 
lengirig  sports  scene.  Gom  salary.  Box 
792,  ^itor  &  Fhjblisher. 


EDITOR  for  established  suburban  weekly 
chain.  This  individual  must  be  aggressive 
and  imaginative  with  a  nose  for  news  and 
features.  Weekly  experience  preferable. 
Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
experience.  Zone  5.  Box  797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOOD  WRITER 

The  beat  is  food,  but  the  reporter  who  gets 
it  at  this  major  metro  will  be  as  tough  a 
reporter  as  on  any  other  beat.  A 
background  in  food  and  nutrition  helps, 
but  so  do  bright  ideas  and  good  writing. 
Resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  798,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

A  38,000  PM  daily  in  the  growing  sun  belt 
is  seeking  a  city  editor  experienced  in  desk 
work,  apt  in  teaching  and  demanding  as  to 
quality  of  writing,  to  nead  a  staff  of  mostly 
young  reporters  and  copy  editors.  We  are  a 
cold  type  paper,  so  VDT  experience  is  de¬ 
sired.  Send  resume,  current  salary  and 
other  pertinent  information  to  Box  810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sf^RTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  5  weekly  group. 
We  need  bright,  industrious  editor  capable 
of  covering  more  than  one  community. 
This  challenging  position  right  for  person 
on  the  way  up.  Box  800,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  READY  TO  BE  A  STAR? 

If  you  report  all  the  facts,  put  them  to¬ 
gether  with  perception  and  write  like  a 
dream,  the  opportunity  you  need  is  with  a 
prize-winning  metropolitan  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion  that  develops  first-rate  talent.  Send 
samples  of  your  work  and  a  resume  to  Box 
803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2Vi  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
17,000  and  a  complete  production  plant. 
It  covers  politics,  location,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmonton, 
Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30.  1977 


HELP  WANTED 
FREELANCE 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  “Freelancer’s  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-l,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


MAINTENANCE 


PRESS  ELECTRICIAN  with  a  Master 
license  who  has  the  knowledge  of  a  Goss 
Mark  I  press  with  Hurletron  drives  and 
controls.  Spectacolor  and  Dynapure  Ink 
Mist  Control.  Also  general  knowledge  of 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors  and  stackers 
plus  general  knowledge  of  other  press  pub¬ 
lication  equipment.  This  challenging  full¬ 
time  position  would  be  with  a  6-day  opera¬ 
tion  located  in  Zone  5.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  experience,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  696.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
East-West  Center 

The  East-West  Center  is  a  national  educa¬ 
tional  institution  established  in  Hawaii  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1960.  The 
Center's  mandate  is  "to  promote  better  re¬ 
lations  between  the  USA  and  the  nations 
of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  through  coopera¬ 
tive  study,  training  and  research.”  Each 
year  approximately  1,500  people  from  the 
U.S.  and  some  60  countries  and  territories 
of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area  work  and  study 
together  with  a  multi-national  East-West 
Center  staff  in  programs  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  East-West  concern.  The 
Center  is  a  public,  non-profit  corporation 
directed  by  a  Board  of  Governors.  It  has  a 
budget  of  approximately  $15  million. 
Applications  and  nominations  are  being 
accepted  for  a  photographer  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  photographing  a  variety  of  Center 
activities  and  programs  for  use  in  Center 
publications  and  distribution  to  news 
media  and  for  the  operation  of  visual- 
media  and  photographic  support  activities 
for  all  Center  programs. 

REQUIRED  QUALIFICATIONS; 
EDUCATION— Bachelors  Degree  in  a  visual 
communication  related  field,  or  the  equi¬ 
valent  (three  years  of  relevant  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  photography  and  photo  lab  ac¬ 
tivities). 

EXPERIENCE — in  addition  to  the  above,  at 
least  two  years  work  experience  in  photo¬ 
graphy  involving  on-hand  camera  work  and 
working  in  photographic  darkrooms  with 
both  black  and  white  and  color  formats. 
KNOWLEDGE— demonstrated  knowledge 
of  all  aspects  of  photography  including 
using  various  formats  of  camera  equip¬ 
ment;  processing  black  and  white  and 
color  materials;  utilization  of  darkroom 
equipment  and  printing  of  high  quality 
photographs. 

ABILITIES — to  work  under  limited  supervi¬ 
sion;  to  work  with  people  from  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  cultures. 

SALARY— $11,523  per  annum  plus,  for 
those  eligible.  17V2%  COLA,  subject  to 
change.  Resume  with  cover  letter  describ¬ 
ing  relevant  qualifications,  with  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  phone  of  three  professional  re¬ 
ferences  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  May  31,  1977.  Do  not  send  portfolio 
at  this  time.  Personnel  Division,  Office  of 
Administration,  Dept.  516,  East-West 
Center,  1777  East-West  Road,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96848. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


PRESSROOM 


V-25  PRESSMAN  to  supervise  night  shift. 
Zone  4.  Send  resume  to  Box  701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  TRAINEE— Minimum  of  2 
years  experience  on  Goss  web  offset  press. 
Fast  growing  daily.  Zone  8.  Send  resume  to 
Gene  Bentz,  Production  Superintendent. 
Farmington  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450, 
Farmington,  N.M.  87401. 


PRESS  AND  CAMERAROOM  FOREMAN 
for  small  Virginia  daily,  30  miles  west  of 
D.C.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of  both 
departments  and  good  references.  Write 
Paul  E.  London,  The  Journal  Messenger, 
P.O.  Box  431,  Manassas.  Va.  22110. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Goss  Metro 
offset,  2  half  color  decks,  union  shop, 
mid-30s  circulation.  Zone  2.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  assistant  to 
move  up.  State  references,  experience, 
salary  desired  and  availability.  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  METRO 
PRESSROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Large  quality-conscious  weekly  and  com¬ 
mercial  plant  requires  experienced  person 
with  management  and  technical  skills. 
Quality  and  waste  control,  preventative 
maintenance  and  production  scheduling, 
material  usage  and  production  records  are 
among  the  qualifications  required.  All  paid 
company  benefits,  profit  sharing,  etc. 
Qualified  persons  reply  to  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  6885  Commercial  Dr., 
Sprin^ield,  Va.  22151. 


PRODUCTION 


WORKING  SHOP  SUPERVISOR,  publish¬ 
er’s  assistant,  large  weekly  commercial  job 
shop.  Linotype,  letterpress  and  offset  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Good  salary  and  profit 
sharing  interests  to  right  person.  Send 
complete  resume;  R.  J.  Grossman,  Leader, 
Salem,  Ind.  47167. 


PROMOTION 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  to  handle  total  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  activities.  Other 
responsibilities  include  art  department 
supervision  and  Newspaper  in  Classroom. 
It  you  have  advertising  management  or 
other  related  experience  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 


REPORTER/DESKMAN  wants  to  teach 
practical  side  of  journalism  to  college  stu¬ 
dents.  6  years  daily  news  experience  in¬ 
cluding  reporting,  photography,  makeup, 
headlines.  Currently  assistant  city  editor. 
Will  consider  graduate  assistantship.  Box 
774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— Seasoned, 
goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line 
conscious  executive  with  strong  competi¬ 
tive  background  in  dailies  and  large  subur¬ 
bans.  A  top  administrator  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  all  areas  and  also  has  depth  and 
vision  along  with  excellent  experience  and 
reliability.  Prefer  Zones  3,4,5  or  6.  Box 
643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  PAPER 
NEED  LEADERSHIP? 

Leadership  and  product  quality  boost 
community  respect  and  the  bottom  line. 
Pride  pays  off.  Proven  editorial  and  mar¬ 
keting  team  with  total  newspaper  direction 
will  achieve  profit  and  prestige  product 
with  better  use  of  existing  resources.  We 
motivate  people.  Two  award-winning  man¬ 
agers  seek  permanent  home.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  evaluate  and  discuss  your  chal¬ 
lenge.  Hire  one  or  both.  Box  710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  AD  PRO  seeks  opportunity 
to  manage  and  invest  in  paid  weekly.  30 
years  experience.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


PUBLISHER  or  Executive  Editor  position 
sought  by  newspaperman  in  40s  with  21 
years  experience  in  news,  ads.  circulation, 
business  on  New  York  State  dailies;  last  7 
years  in  production  and  administration. 
Box  724.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED  NEWSPAPERPERSON 

with  good  media  connections  to  direct  in¬ 
formation,  preparation  and  dissemination 
advance  press  arrangements  for  company 
clients.  Some  writing,  knowledge  of 
Spanish  decided  advantage  for  expanding 
Washington,  D.C.  PR  agency  with  corpo¬ 
rate  and  government  accounts.  Please 
write  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

MANAGER 

Fortune  500  company  seeks 
Manager  of  Public  Relations 
to  direct  product  and  corpor¬ 
ate  activity  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  Responsibilities  include 
handling  corporate  press  rela¬ 
tions:  liaison  with  outside  PR 
counsel;  speech  writing;  and 
supervising  department  of  four 
writers.  Individual  must  be  able 
to  turn  ideas  into  budgeted 
program,  contribute  ideas  and 
direction;  and  administer  top 
flight  existing  department. 
Required:  minimum  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  (combination  news 
media  and  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations  activity);  some  supervis¬ 
ory  experience;  strong  writing/ 
editing  skills;  and  appropriate 
academic  qualifications.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  comprehensive 
benefits,  and  paid  relocation  to 
Midwestern  city.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Box  795,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEED  A  MANAGER/BUSINESS  BUILDER 
for  your  small  daily  or  large  weekly?  I'm 
looking  for  a  good,  solid  career  opportu¬ 
nity.  Prefer  eastern  U.S.  30's,  married, 
management  experience.  Lots  of  sales 
ability  plus  many  other  talents.  All  replies 
will  be  answered.  Box  693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP?  18  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  news,  labor,  business, 
advertising,  circulation,  personnel.  Know 
production.  Pranger,  714  Higgins  Rd.. 
Park  Ridge,  III.  6(X)68.  (312)  692-7956. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER/AC 
DIRECTOR— Profit-oriented  advertising 
pro  with  outstanding  track  record  and  ref 
erences  in  metro  and  suburban  opera¬ 
tions.  Need  challenge.  Under  40  and  earn¬ 
ing  $35,0(X)  now.  Looking  for  right  com¬ 
pany.  Box  621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER-ln 
need  of  someone  dedicated  to  a  quality 
news  product  at  a  profit?  Number  two  in 
daily  ready  to  move  up.  Degreed,  goal- 
oriented  manager  wants  to  put  10  years 
daily  and  weekly  experience  to  work  foi 
you.  Excellent  track  record  in  promotion 
ads,  circulation,  administration  and  new 
production  methods.  Let's  talk.  Box  732 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RICK  FRIEDMAN,  one  of  Illinois'  top  sub¬ 
urban  journalists,  wants  to  relocate.  Past  8 
years  spent  with  Chicago-area  weeklies, 
twice-weeklies.  dailies,  first  for  Paddock 
Publications,  currently  with  Williams 
Press.  Have  been  involved  with  reviving 
poor  weeklies,  starting  new  twice-weeklies. 
turning  tri  weeklies  into  dailies.  Strong 
points;  editorial,  graphics,  working  with 

B  reporters.  Contact  me  at  362 
a.  Park  Forest.  III.  60466;  Phone 
(312)  748-5371  (home),  (312)  687-8400 
(office). 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2.  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  6800  E.  32nd  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Call  collect;  (317)  545- 
2121. 


PROGRESSIVE  RAPIDLY  EXPANDING 
printing  related  equipment  manufacturer 
seeks  qualified,  career  motivated  indi¬ 
vidual  to  fill  newly  created  in-plant  sales 
position.  Should  have  knowledge  of 
typesetting,  4-color  process  printing  and 
bindery  operations.  Solid  growth  potential 
with  excellent  salary  and  tenefits.  If  qual¬ 
ified  please  send  resume  in  confidence  or 
call  toll  free  Don  Kirk  (800)  255-6746.  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  Box 
5487,  Lenexa,  Kansas  66215. 


COMPUTYPE  INC.,  subsidiary  of  Harris 
Corp.,  Composition  Systems  Division,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  two  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Territories  available  include 
states  in  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Leading  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  VDT  systems  for  small  to 
medium-size  newspapers.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  plan.  Send  resume  to  Compu- 
^pe  Inc.,  Western  Regional  Office,  P.  0. 
Box  2265,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92041,  or  call 
Dave  Williams,  Western  Regional  Manager 
at  (714)  461-2343. 


HAVE  WE  GOT  A 
SALESMAN  FOR  YOU! 

He's  got  greet  newspaper  contacts.  He's 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  latest  technology.  He 
knows  how  to  design  o  system  that  works  best 
for  his  client.  And,  because  he  knows  and  cores 
obout  his  clients,  he  knows  when  existing  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  implemented  to  keep  poce  with 
growth  and  advancement. 

How  do  we  know  so  much  about  this  fellow?  He 
reods  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER! 

He'll  probobly  be  at  ANPA/RI— and  he's  looking 
forward  to  our  A/toy  14  ANPA/RI  Special  Planning 
Issue.  Because  he  plons  oheodl  So  should 
you— With  0  Help  Wanted  os  in  our  special  May 
1 4  issue. 

If  you're  on  the  lookout  for  good  soles  people,  let 
it  be  known  through  o  Help  Wont^  od  in  our 
special  (W)y  14  issue.  We'll  do  the  rest. 


CARTOONIST 


EXPERIENCED  FREELANCER  seeks  full¬ 
time  position  as  editorial  cartoonist.  Can 
do  cartoon  illustrations.  Chip  Bok,  716 
Kelford  PL,  Trotwood,  Ohio  45426. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR;  Ready  to  put  ideas  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  work  for  you.  Experienced  on 
competitive  AM.  PM  dailies,  weekly  and 
voluntary  collect  publications.  Presently 
employed  as  assistant  on  metro  daily.  De¬ 
sire  to  relocate  in  manager's  position.  Box 
653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  circulation  man¬ 
ager  desires  move  to  Sun  Belt.  7  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  excellent  growth  record. 
Seeking  and  qualified  for  #1  spot  on 
medium  paper.  Box  692,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GRASS  ROOTS  CIRCULATOR,  who  knows 
his  business,  seeks  a  position  in  manage¬ 
ment  with  future  growth  opportunities. 
Presently  employed  as  a  Director  on  a  75M 
circulation  newspaper.  Box  784,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LET'S  TALK— Top  circulator,  with  5,000 
daily.  13.0(X)  Sunday  gain  since  1975.  I 
will  build  your  circulation  at  present  man¬ 
agement  cost,  for  opportunity  to  expand 
my  experience  in  ad.  news,  and  business 
departments.  Any  size  or  Zone.  Confi¬ 
dences  respected.  For  resume.  Box  778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  QUALITY  circulation  director.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  4  quality  markets  all  ex¬ 
ceeding  200M.  Top  references.  No  prob¬ 
lems.  College  educated.  Not  interested 
Alaska.  Desire  a  real  challenge.  Currently 
employed.  Interview  at  mutual  conveni¬ 
ence.  Reply  kept  strictest  confidence  Box 
689.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Positions  Wsnted  •  •  • 
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Positions  Wsnted ... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL  \ 

CIRCULATION  SALES/MANAGER,  43,  i 
with  25  years  of  successful  experience  on  i 
small,  medium  and  large  dailies.  Very 
knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management  including  marketing,  trans-  , 
portation,  unions,  EEOC  and  OSHA.  Have  : 
the  ability  and  record  tp  get  the  job  ac-  ; 
complished.  Top  references.  Reply  kept  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  make  change 
from  Zone  5  to  Zone  4. 18  years  experience 
inall  phases  of  circulation,  up  to  30M  daily  ; 
and  Sunday.  For  resume,  mail  request  to 
Box  676,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

LOOKING  FOR  an  aggressive,  well-quali¬ 
fied  man  to  head  your  circulation  depart-  ' 
ment?  1  could  be  just  what  you're  looking  ' 
for.  Salary  and  history  upon  request.  Box 
754.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DROWNING.  Talented,  energetic  writer/  l 
photographer  needs  a  break.  "All  1  want  is 
a  foot  in  the  door  so  1  can  prove  myself." 
Strong  on  profiles-features.  Some  general 
reporting.  Thrives  on  challenge.  Box  683, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  versatile,  prize-winning 
20-year  veteran  with  knowledge  of  politics, 
arts,  travel  industry  is  seeking  news  job  on 
progressive  paper  in  large  or  medium-sized 
city,  any  Zone.  Box  624,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  j 

STAFF  NEED  DIRECTION?  City  editor,  36, 
seeks  managing  editor,  city  editor  posi¬ 
tion,  small  to  medium  daily.  Looking  for 
permanent  spot  with  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  Zones  3,4,6,8,9.  Family  man,  16 
years  experience.  Ciall  (915)  694-4139 
after  6  PM  (CST). 

LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  in  circulation.  8 
years  experience  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED,  WILLING,  ABLE!  31-year- 
old  experienced  in  just  about  all  phases 
of  newspaper  work.  Former  Ad  Director 
and  Business  Manager  for  13M  daily.  Pub-  1 
lisher  of  small  weekly;  presently  a  14M 
daily  Classified  Manager.  I'm  willing  to 
learn  all  1  can,  and  more  than  able  to  get 
your  job  done!  Desire  to  relocate  in  Zone 

3,  4  or  6  as  Ad  Director.  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  or  similar  position.  Box  811,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SALES  EXECUTIVE  seeks  sales  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Unequalled  experience  with 
New  York  Times-Chicago  Tribune  in  clas¬ 
sified,  retail,  national,  financial,  special 
sections,  color.  A-1  references,  resume. 
Box  712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

7  YEARS  WITH  WIRE  SERVICES  IS 
ENOUGH.  1  want  to  return  to  newspaper 
work.  International,  economic  and  local 
news  experience,  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Currently  working  as  slot  man.  Exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  computers.  Also  familiar 
with  hot  type  and  cold  type  production. 
Reporting  or  desk.  Any  Zone.  Box  749, 
Editor  &ftiblisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  seeks 
position  on  medium  size  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  30,  14  years  (7  fulltime 
at  200M  daily)  experience,  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  writing,  editing  and  makeup 
(VDT).  Enjoys  desk.  Seeks  smaller  PM  daily 
and  permanent  home.  Sincere,  hard 
worker  with  deep  concern  for  staff  and 
product.  Zone  9,  possibly  7,  8.  Box  807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-CONNECTED  Asia  bound  writer 
fluent  in  Japanese  wants  assignments; 
travel,  culture,  business— whatever.  Box 
765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WARM  WEATHER  PUBLICATIONS— 25 
years  experience  top  metro  markets,  clas¬ 
sified  and  display.  Family  health  involved. 
Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  with  a  No.  1  metro  can 
polish  your  paper  and  staff;  Top  impact; 
the  best  from  people.  Mature,  enthusias¬ 
tic,  managing  editor  experience,  solid 
news/city  desk.  Box  782,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEASONED  ADVERTISING  Manager/ 
Salesman:  Shirtsleeve  professional  does 
it  all;  sales;  marketing;  presentation.  Over 
25  years  competitive  market  success, 
major  metro  and  suburban.  Prefer  pro¬ 
gressive  publication  Zone  3  or  4.  John 
Brownell,  281  W.  Main,  W.  Jefferson,  Ohio 
43162.  (614)  879-9196. 

MORE  THAN  merely  reporting  the  news,  1 
try  to  give  it  meaning.  Reporter  with  year  of 
varied  experience  for  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  a  daily  where  he  can  sharpen  his 
skills  and  your  coverage.  Versatile,  Very 
bright,  and  crisp  writer.  Box  773,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  20  years  experience  all 
phases.  Proven  achiever  in  competitive 
suburban  market  seeks  medium  size  daily/ 
large  weekly  group.  Box  675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EAGER,  adaptable,  22,  BA  in  Journalism. 
Experience  in  reporting  and  editing.  Seek 
work  with  newspaper,  magazine,  trade 
publication  or  communications  depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.C.  Box  775,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  in  both  display 
and  classified,  31,  seeks  a  working  ad 
management  or  sales  position  with  strong 
growth  potential.  Send  inquiries  to  P.  0. 
Box  15052,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  46815. 

THE  PACE  IS  KILLING  ME— too  slow. 
Tough  reporter,  strong  writer,  with  photo 
and  layout  skills,  now  editing  regional 
magazine,  wants  to  get  back  into  news. 
Prefer  Northeast  daily.  Box  772,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANT  A  GUY  who  increased  last  year's  lin¬ 
age  over  100%?  And  took  $45M  paid 
weekly  to  $260M  shopper?  And  converted 
to  offset  and  metric  on  the  way?  He  wants 
Ad  Manager  slot  on  your  daily  or  shopper. 
43,  strong  sales,  motivation,  track  record, 
leadership,  experience.  Box  769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  SOLID  PRO,  MANY 
AWARDS.  SOUTH  ONLY,  $15M 
MINIMUM.  MUST  GIVE  60-DAY  NOTICE. 
BOX  781  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

EDITORIAL 

STYLISH,  imaginative  writer,  23,  news¬ 
paper  background.  Anxious  to  return  to 

1  everyday  writing,  news  and/or  features, 
anywhere.  Box  783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MS.  SPORTSWRITER  desires  sports  or 
feature  writing  slot.  3  years  writing  and 
desk  experience.  Clips,  references  availa¬ 
ble.  Box  770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  32,  1  year  experience 
weeklies — city  hall,  education,  court, 
features— seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly 
any  Zone.  Teacher/Peace  Corps 
background.  Clips,  references.  M.  Dea,  31 
Sacramento  St.,  Apt.  4,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138. 

SPORTSWRITER,  26,  looking  for  spot  on 
metro  daily.  Award-winning  column  past  2 
years.  Writes  quickly  and  colorfully.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESTAURANT  CRITIC  for  a  major  market 
daily  seeks  a  new  diet.  Honest.  Same  beat 
or  broader  food  reporting  responsibilities. 
Box  726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  25,  seeks  job  on 
medium-large  daily.  Experienced,  bright 
writer  with  editing  and  layout  ability.  Box 
673,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

METRO-MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  34,  looking 
for  Sunday  supplement  spot.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  layout,  editorial,  rewrite  and  photog¬ 
raphy  skills.  Tops  in  ideas  and  assign¬ 
ments.  Jim  Mencarelli,  1634  Bradford 
N.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49503.  (616) 
774-9368. 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  75,000  AM  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editor  or  editor's  post  with  medium 
size  daily.  10  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  operations.  Strong  on 

1  graphics,  packaging,  staff  training,  man- 
i  agement  by  objective.  Box  808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITOR.  Editorial  management  position 
with  strong  daily.  Experience  as  metro  edi-  ! 
tor,  wire  service  management.  Prefer  : 
Zones  8,9  but  will  consider  other  challeng-  | 
ing  offers.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  25,  seeks  a  position 
anywhere.  Can  cover  all  sports  if  given  the 
chance.  Willing  to  work  hard  and  learn. 
Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  WOMAN,  23,  anxious  to  begin 
work  in  any  Zone  as  general  assignment  or 
features  reporter.  BJ  in  May  1977  from 
University  of  Missouri.  Will  send  clips  and 
resume.  Anita  Harkins,  405  Price  Ave., 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201.  (314)  449-4863. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Twelve  years  in 
journalism,  including  10  on  Connecticut 
daily,  now  as  managing  editor.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Age  36,  married,  one  child.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  business  writing,  general 
reporting  and  management.  Member  API. 
Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  JOURNALISM  GRAD  seeks  reporting, 
editing  position  on  daily,  any  location. 
Have  5  years  experience  on  daily  in  news, 
feature,  sports,  photo,  editing.  Katherine 
Berg,  403  Benton  Hall,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
56301.  (612)  255-3471. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  wants  job  on  large 
enough  staff  to  be  able  to  specialize.  4 
years  experience,  3  in  sports.  Creative, 
versatile,  dependable  and  very  good  with 
numbers.  Can  handle  writing  and/or  desk 
position.  Box  728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  COMPETENT,  RELIABLE; 
seek  writing  position  on  fair-sized  daily. 
Masters  degrees  in  both  Journalism  and 
Business  Administration.  3  years  writing 
experience.  Particularly  strong  in  arts,  fea¬ 
tures,  business  and  politics.  Box  721, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IM  POTENT?  Is  that  what's  wrong  with  your 
FINANCIAL  PAGE?  Dynamo  business  edi¬ 
tor/reporter  will  change  that  for  right 
medium/large  daily  in  right  city.  Done  it 
all— local  features,  stocks,  corporate  in¬ 
terviews,  bonds,  commodities,  SEC,  utili¬ 
ties,  investigative/consumer  columns — 
with  biggest  financial  news  organizations. 
And  now  for  the  main  course  . .  .  Box  746, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR;  Solid  background,  knows  all 
phases.  Write,  edit,  supervise.  Sober,  in¬ 
dustrious,  imaginative.  Top  references. 
Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVIE  REVIEWER  now  writing  for  30,000 
PM  daily  seeks  better  opportunity  at  larger 
metro  daily.  8  years  general  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Potential  Rex  Reed.  Box  684,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROVEN  EDITOR-WRITER-TEACHER.  42. 
Done  it  all:  editor,  managing  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbia  J-School  professor,  ex-Nieman, 
published  N.Y.  Times,  national  magazines. 
Box  762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SEVERAL  TALENTED,  award  winning  staf¬ 
fers  of  the  Woodsocket.  (R.I.)Call  available 
immediately.  Minimum  3  years  experience. 
Most  seek  larger  papers.  Any  Zone.  Box 
777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  FIRST  JOB;  general  assignment. 
'77  J-Grad,  MA,  Missouri.  Award-winning 
news-features  writer.  Persistent,  have 
chutzbah.  Intern  experience,  large  Zone  5 
daily.  Clips  upon  request.  Any  Zone,  ^x 
790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


DIVERSIFIED  WOMAN  photographer,  pic¬ 
ture  editor/researcher,  layout  artist  desires 
staff  position.  10  years  varied  experience 
major  wires,  dailies,  publications.  Box 
734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  web  offset  pressman  with 
good  leadership  qualities  seeks  supervis¬ 
ory  position.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Box  764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER.  14  years  experience  in  super¬ 
vision  of  machinists,  electricians,  building 
engineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  produc¬ 
tion  management  programs  for  all  areas. 
Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or 
ASSISTANT— Can  handle  all  departments, 
front  to  back.  Proven  record  in  cold  type 
conversion.  Need  to  move  up.  Will  relocate 
Zone  8  or  9.  Box  739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions;  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  departments,  front  to  back.  Box  748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  position  with 
school  system  or  college  desired.  10  years 
as  reporter  and  promotion  copywriter. 
Former  instructor  in  university  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  Masters.  Strengths;  writing, 
planning,  coordinating.  I  care  about  edu¬ 
cation  and  its  proper  interpretation.  Box 
791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITER/news  releases,  photography,  bro¬ 
chure  design.  Current  news  reporter  for 
daily  paper.  Seek  challenging  opportunity 
and  advancement.  Experienced,  versatile, 
aggressive  and  Journalism  BA.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Miller  looks  back  on  his 
40  years  with  AP 


By  Paul  Miller 

Boy  and  man,  you  might  say.  I’ve 
been  around  the  AP  almost  40  years — 15 
as  an  employe.  Starting  in  1932  at  age  25 
in  Columbus,  I  served  in  New  York, 
Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  again  and 
Washington.  Then  after  leaving  AP  in 
1947  for  Gannett,  about  10  as  an  AP  di¬ 
rector  and  vicepresident  and  14-going- 
on- 15  now  as  president  or  chairman. 

1  never  had  an  AP  job  I  didn’t  like  or 
lived  any  place  1  didn’t  like.  I  loved 
Columbus — especially  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  woman’s  editor — we’ll  celebrate 
our  45th  anniversary  next  October. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  valedictory.  It 
may  sound  like  one,  but  actually  I  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  for  another  year.  I 
may  even  stand  for  the  board  again  in 
1978.  My  secret  ambition  is  to  stay 
around  until  I  learn  how  to  explain  our 
assessment  formula;  the  Lord  only  knows 
how  many  terms  that  could  take. 

It  is  becoming  the  fashion  in  company 
annual  reports  to  disclose  management 
mistakes.  Anyway,  some  of  them.  Only 
the  other  day,  Henry  Ford  ordered  that  a 
special  confession  page  be  included  in 
the  Ford  Company  annual  report. 

I  am  quick  to  concede  that  for  me  such 
a  list  would  fill  not  a  page  but  a  book. 

A  reporter  recently  asked  what  I  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  significant  advances 
during  my  years  as  chairman. 

It  reminded  me  of  a  time  1  was  playing 
golf  at  Rochester  and  tried  to  make  con¬ 
versation  with  the  caddy.  I  said,  “What 
do  you  do  when  you’re  not  caddying?’’ 
He  said,  “1  carry  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.”  1  said,  “Great,  1  work  for 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  too.’’  He 
said,  “What  do  you  do.’’  1  said,  “I’m  the 
publisher.’’  He  said,  “What  does  the 
publisher  do?’’  I  couldn’t  think  of  a  thing 
to  tell  him. 

But,  about  that  inquiring  reporter.  He 
asked  if  1  considered  I  had  learned  any¬ 
thing  special  during  the  years  in  this  job. 

1  said,  “Yes — never  to  trust  an  AP 
annual  luncheon  speaker.’’  1  learned  that 
from  an  astronaut.  He  asked  how  long  he 
should  speak.  1  said  take  whatever  time 
was  needed.  He  talked  an  hour  and  15 
minutes,  God  bless  him — longer  even 
than  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Well,  you  might  not  guess  it,  but  think¬ 
ing  about  this  hour,  I  composed  a  lot  of 
rather  profound  thoughts,  none  of  which 
I  propose  to  share  with  you  today.  My 
memories  are  full  of  gentle  ghosts,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  bringing  them  out  in 
San  Francisco. 
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Yet  there  is,  the  prophet  said,  a  time 
for  everything  under  the  sun.  My  time  has 
been  your  time,  and  it  has  been  glorious 
for  me.  Exactly  32  years  ago  today,  April 
25,  1945,  46  nations  met  here  in  San 
Francisco.  Most  coincidentally,  I  was 
here  for  the  AP  then,  too— assigned  from 
Washington  to  organize  and  direct  the 
Associated  Press  staff  called  in  from 
around  the  world  to  cover  that  United 
Nations  organization  conference. 

High  hopes  for  peace  were  inspired  in 
the  charter  evolved  here.  Unhappily, 
these  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 
Now,  32  years  later,  our  President  has 
reminded  us  and  the  world  that  human 
rights  need  to  be  bom  again,  here  in  San 
Francisco  or  wherever.  One  of  those 
rights  is  the  right  to  seek  the  tmth,  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  we 
live  in.  The  AP  has  been  upholding  that 
right  since  its  founding.  Kent  Cooper 
popularized  the  phrase,  “The  people’s 
right  to  know.’’ 

But  I  refuse  to  take  this  occasion  too 
seriously.  The  Associated  Press  goes  roll¬ 
ing  effectively  along,  though  changing 
constantly  to  meet  changing  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  needs.  For  whatever  else  a 
newspaper  is  in  a  free  society,  it  is  an 
over-changing  institution. 

Yet  in  its  member-management  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  Associated  Press  is  con¬ 
stant  and  twice  blessed;  the  AP  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  publishers  and  that  governance 
has  produced  the  best  news-gathering 
service  in  history.  In  addition,  editors  of 
AP  member  newspapers,  working 
through  their  own  well-run  association, 
provide  input  that  is  mutually  beneficial 
beyond  any  possible  calculation.  Thus 
the  maintenance  of  and  continuing 
search  for  excellence. 

So,  not  because  your  chairman  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  cheer  leader  in  it,  but 
to  refresh  memories,  let’s  review  some 
AP  developments  of  the  last  decade  or 
so. 

Since  1%3  on  the  news  side,  the  AP 
has  won  ten  Pulitzer  Prizes,  counting 
two  more  only  last  week.  Under  Wes 
Gallagher,  the  AP  emerged  from  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  with  a  generally  accepted  repu¬ 
tation  of  having  done  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  job  of  any  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganization.  And  these  years  were  filled 
with  innovations;  the  Mod  Squad  to 
monitor  the  young  people’s  rebellion  of 
the  1%0’s;  the  special  assignment  team 
in  Washington  to  do  responsible  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting — 1  underline  the  word 
responsible.  Afternoon  member  news¬ 
papers  wanted  and  needed  more  special 


original  copy,  still  do — and  they’re  get¬ 
ting  it. 

On  the  technology  side — in  1970  the 
AP  pioneered  electronic  editing  using  the 
first  CRT’s  and  computers  for  news 
transmission.  AP  Datastream  was  added 
to  increase  the  copy  flow  to  1200  words 
per  minute;  an  entirely  new  photographic 
recording  system  was  devised — using  the 
laser  beam  as  the  light  source;  stock 
market  transmission  was  increased  to 
1050  words  a  minute  and  later  to  10,000. 

Now  looking  ahead — the  AP  will  in¬ 
stall  its  first  prototype  electronic  dark¬ 
room  by  August  of  this  year.  When 
completed,  the  design  from  MIT  will 
permit  electronic  storage  of  pictures  in  a 
computer,  picture  cropping  on  ACRT, 
enhancement  of  picture  quality  under 
program  control,  and  transmission  in 
either  analog  or  digital  form.  This  de¬ 
velopment  is  likely  to  be  quickly  incor¬ 
porated  in  newspaper  systems  aimed  at 
full  page  make-up,  and  then  AP  member 
papers  will  have  the  ability  to  crop  and 
size  pictures  electronically.  Also,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  tariff  developments,  Keith 
Fuller’s  team  is  actively  engaged  in  con¬ 
templating  an  entire  communications 
system  based  on  satellite  transmission 
and  receiving  with  roof-top  antennas  at 
all  member  locations. 

A  number  of  things  have  not  changed, 
won’t  change — and  shouldn’t.  One  is  the 
mission  to  responsibly  supply  member 
newspapers  with  accurate,  fair  reporting. 
We  have  specialists  now  in  the  fields  of 
science,  medicine,  business,  religion, 
sports,  urban  affairs  and,  of  course,  poli¬ 
tics.  The  staff  is  more  sophisticated.  It  is 
better  educated. 

Yet  the  purpose  of  the  organization,  as 
defined  in  the  preamble  to  the  by-laws, 
remains  as  meaning  and  modern  as  the 
technology  we  now  employ.  Let  me 
close  with  it. 

“The  Associated  Press  is  a  mutual  and 
cooperative  association  formed  to  gather 
with  economy  and  efficiency  an  accurate 
and  impartial  report  of  the  news.  The 
union  for  a  common  aim  and  purpose  of 
representatives  of  all  shades  of  thought 
and  opinion — political,  social,  economic! 
religious — is  assurance  the  news  gathered 
and  distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press  shall  be  as  objective  and  complete 
as  human  endeavor  can  make  it.’’ 

• 

Critic  honored 

Trinity  Square  Repertory  Theatre, 
Providence,  professional  theatre,  is  ded¬ 
icating  “Bad  Habits,’’  the  season’s  con¬ 
cluding  attraction,  to  the  late  Bradford  F. 
Swan,  for  many  years  chief  theatre/film 
critic  for  the  Providence  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin. 

A  plaque  bearing  Swan’s  name  had 
been  affixed  to  the  seat  in  Trinity 
Square’s  downstairs  theatre  that  he  usu¬ 
ally  occupied  when  reviewing  the  troupe. 
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But  that  isn’t  the  only 
thing  that  makes 
Hendrix  Worldwide 
number  one. 

Hendrix  was  the 
first  ever  to  transform 
words  from  fingertip  to  computer 
to  print .  . .  instantaneously. 


In  the  seven  years  since  that  first  achievement, 
Hendrix  Worldwide  has  introduced  15  new  break¬ 
throughs  advancing  newspaper  systems  technology. 

We  are  now  able  to  show  you  the  most  advanced  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  market,  the  flexible  new  6400.  It’s  number 
one,  too,  because  it  works.  *- 


HENDRIX  WORLDWIDE 
CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
645  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester.  N.H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 
Telex  943480 

U.S.  REGIONAL  OFFICES: 
Eastern  Region 
645  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester,  N.H.  0;ll03 
(603)  669-9050 
Western  Region 
..Suite  204 

477  K.  Butterfield  Rd. 

Lonihard.  11.  ()0148 
(312)963-8225 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFILIATES; 
Great  Britain 
Graphic  .Arts  Equipment 
llAintreeRd. 

Perivale,  Greenford,  UB  7LE 
Middlesex,  England 
1-997-8053 

Republic  of  South  Africa 
Photracomp(Ptv )  LTD 
P.O.Box  0972 
■Johannesburg  2(X)0 
836-2941 


Suomi-Finland 

Finska  AB  Fredr.  Wagner 

•Altertinkatu  34 

Helsinki 

90-543-614 

Sverige 

•AB  Fredr.  Wagner 
Vasagatan  48 
Stockholm  1 
08-22-99-00 
■AB  Fredr.  Wagner 
Gamla  Tuvevagen  22 
Goteborg  8 
031-22-21-20 


Slus.sgatan  13-15 
Box  6014 
Malmd  6 
040-7.35-45 
Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland 
Klaus  Hagelstein 
2  Hamburg  3 
Fehsenfeldstrasse  21 
(040)677-3447 
6  Frankfurt/.M 
Otzbergstrasse  8 
(0611)67-41,35 


How  coincidence 
makes  this  tribute  special 
at  this  yeails  ASNE 


Last  July  2,  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  Award  for  newspapers.  Its 
purpose,  to  recognize  that  news¬ 
paper,  which  in  1976  performed  the 
outstanding  public  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press. 

On  April  19,  a  prestigious  panel  of 
judges  which  included  Harold 
Andersen,  Roderick  W.  Beaton, 

Keith  Fuller,  Leon  Jaworski,  and 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  announced  its 
decision.  The  winner:  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  for  its  presentation  titled  “Free  Press/Free  Society,” 
which  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the  paper’s  editor-in-chief, 
George  Chaplin. 

May  1-5,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  convenes  in  Honolulu.  Thus  by  coincidence,  one  of  its 
host  newspapers  is  The  Advertiser.  By  further  coincidence,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  is  George  Chaplin. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  takes  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  achievement  of  both  the  newspaper  and  the  man  for  what  the 
judges  of  the  Scripps  Award  termed  “a  most  significant  contribution 
to  widespread  public  understanding  of  why  and  how  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press  assures  a  free  society.” 

The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award  will  be  presented  again  for  the 
best  in  First  Amendment  reporting  in  1977. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  hopes  your  newspaper  will  be 
among  those  competing  for  this  distinguished  honor.  Deadline  for 
exhibits  is  February  1, 1978. 


E.  W.  SCRIPPS 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 7 


